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FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING 

ARABIA 

PART 2.-JANUARY TO DECEMBER 1948 


CHAPTER I.—MUSCAT AND THE TRUCIAL COAST 

E 4981 73/91 No. 1 

ADMINISTRATION OF GWADUR AND ATTITUDE OF HIS MAJESTY’S 

GOVERNMENT 

Sir R. Hay to Mr. Bevin. {Received 'l^nd April) 


(No. 6) 

Sir, Bahrein, \Ath April, 1948. 

I have the honour to address you on the 
subject of the Muscat Dependency, 
Gwadur. 

2. Towards the end of the I8th century 
a member of the Muscat ruling family was 
forced to fly the State and took refuge with 
the Khan of Kalat, who conferred upon 
him the port of Gwadur—then a small 
fishing village—situated about 50 miles 
east of the present Indo-Persian border. 
After a few years the refugee returned to 
Muscat and became Sultan, but he and his 
successors have ever since retained posses¬ 
sion of Gwadur. Successive Khans of 
Kalat have laid claim to the place, but His 
Majesty’s Government and the former 
Government of India always recognised the 
de facto position. 

3. The boundary between Gwadur and 
Kalat State is not defined. The Khan 
claims that such rights as the Sultan may 
possess are confined to Gwadur town, while 
the Sultan claims a large slice of the hinter¬ 
land. The latter certainly exercises some 
kind of authority for a considerable area 
round Gwadur, and in 1946 the Govern¬ 
ment of India prescribed a presumptive 
boundary giving Muscat roughly an arc 
with a 1^-miles radius round Gwadur for 
the guidance of political officers, but no 
communication was made about the 
boundary to either of the rulers concerned. 
It is not known whether the Pakistan 
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Government are in possession of these 
papers, and even if they are it is unlikely 
that they would consider themselves under 
any obligation to observe the boundary 
decided on. 

4. Gwadur itself is a town of about 6,000 
inhabitants situated on an isthmus con¬ 
necting a hammer-headed headland with 
the mainland. In the area controlled by 
the Sultan and within the boundary 
referred to above there are two fishing 
villages on the coast containing about 2,000 
inhabitants between them and a few ham¬ 
lets inland, the population of which varies 
with the amount of rainfall. The total 
population of the enclave probably does not 
exceed 10,000. In Gwadur itself there is a 
wealthy Agakhani conununity about 400 
strong and some twenty or thirty families 
of Hindus, but apart from this the town 
and coastal villages are occupied by the 
Meds. who are believed to be the Ichthyo- 
phagi of Herodotus, and low-class 
Baluchis who lead a primitive existence 
and live mostly on fish and dates. The 
hamlets in the interior are occupied mostly 
by Baluchi tribesmen, many of whom go to 
Karachi to seek employment in years of 
drought. 

5. The Sultan administers Gwadur 
through an Arab Wali or Governor, who 
has a bodyguard of about thirty Arabs 
from Muscat. He is usually a man with 
little experience of any kind of administra¬ 
tion and no knowledge of Urdu or Baluchi. 
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He is forced to rely largely on two Baluchi 
headmen in Gwadur, whose main concern 
is to fleece the people. The Agakhanis and 
Hindus are also aliens who have settled in 
Gwadur for their own profit and take no 
interest in the welfare of their neighbours. 
It is. however, entirely on them that the 
prosperity of the place depends. In 1947 
the Sultan’s Government derived an income 
of over 2^ lakhs (£18,750) from Gwadur 
as against an expenditure of less than half 
a lakh (£3,750). Most of the income is 
derived from Customs. Dried fish are ex¬ 
ported to Ceylon, shark fins to China, and 
fish manure to Europe. Produce of Kalat 
State, such as dates, grain and cotton, 
reach Gwadur from the interior, while tea, 
sugar, rice, piece-goods, &c., are imported 
from India and Persia. There is a con¬ 
siderable transit trade, much of it of an 
illicit nature. 

6. In 1945 the Sultan asked the Govern¬ 
ment of India for the loan of a British 
administrator for Gwadur. No British 
officer could be spared but the services of an 
Indian official from Baluchistan were put 
at the Sultan’s disposal. He arrived in 
Gwadur early in 1947 and since then he has 
opened a school in which over 150 boys are 
studying,*and with a great deal of difficulty 
has engaged a doctor and sanitary inspector 
who are expected to arrive from India 
during the current month. He has 
endeavoured to introduce a rationing 
system but has met with constant opposition 
from the Wali, the Baluchi headmen and 
the Sultan’s Customs official who have been 
diverting to their own purposes much of the 
quotas of cloth and food-stuffs allotted to 
Gwadur. 

7. Although the people of Gwadur can¬ 
not be expected to have any feeling of 
loyalty towards the Sultan there is little 
or no internal agitation against his rule. 
The people as a whole have no political 
consciousness and in any case are better off 
than the population of the adjoining parts 
of Makran, who, owing to the maladminis¬ 
tration and rapacity of the Khan’s officials, 
ai'e reported to be almost starving and to 
be unable to obtain any cloth. There was a 
so-called Reform A.ssociation at Gwadur 
consisting of ten or twelve young Baluchis 
who may have secretly cherished the idea of 
throwing off the Sultan’s rule, but this has 
recently been disbanded owing to a com¬ 
munal incident in which its leader was 
involved 

8. In Kalat, the Kalat State National 
Party, which has affiliations with the 
Indian Congress, has the return of Gwadur 


as one of the planks in its programme. 
Although with the accession of the Khan to 
Pakistan this party has presumably lost its 
influence, local .sentiment in the State must 
generally favour this object, and the Khan 
had undoubtedly set his mind on it. 
According to the newsj)apers. however, the 
Pakistan Government has now' recognised 
Makran as a separate State under Nawab 
Bai Khan. Whatever the upshot of this 
may be it would seem probable that both the 
Khan and the Naw'ah will be too much con- 
I'erned with the question of the future of 
Makran as a whole to worry about Gwadur 
for the present, while the Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment are hardly likely to take up the matter 
on their act(X)unt owing to their many other 
preoccupations. In these circumstances it 
is reasonable to expect that the return of 
Gwadur to Kalat or Makran will not 
become a live issue for a year or two at 
least, and perhaps much longer. 

9. Under instructions from His 
Majesty’s Government the Sultan has been 
asked what his attitude would be if he were 
approached with a proposal for the sale of 
Gwadur, and I had two discussions with 
him on the subject during my recent visit to 
Muscat. I pointed out to him that Gwadur 
could only be described as being under alien 
rule and that if the Pakistan Government 
reinained stable they were likely in due 
c-ourse to call attention to this fact and 
press for its incorporation under the same 
administration as the rest of Makran. He 
replied that if they wdshed to repeat “ this 
Kashmir business ” let them do so as his 
honour w'ould not be affected. Even so the 
Paki.stanis w'ere British subjects, His 
Majesty’s Government had recognised 
Gwadur as one of his dependencies and the 
matter would be one for His Majesty’s 
Government to deal with. With regard to 
possible negotiations for the sale of 
Gwadur he reminded me that in 1939 he 
had offered to lease the dependency to His 
Majesty’s Government and said that he 
was still willing to negotiate regarding it 
with His Majesty’s Government, but that 
he did not at all like the idea of handing it 
over direct to either of the two new 
dominions. In particular he showed that 
he had no very high opinion of the Pakistan 
Govermnent. Finally, he said he would be 
willing to accept His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment’s advice. 

10. I went on to sav that the best wav he 

«/ V 

could justify his retention of Gwadur was 
to make its administration much better 
than that of the rest of Makran. I pointed 
out his Walis were usually men with no 
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experienc'e of administration, no sympathy 
with the people and no knowledge of 
their language. He replied that this 
was a matter which had worried him 
ever since 1945, when he had asked for 
a British officer as administrator but only 
been provided with an Indian. He was 
still anxious for the appointment of a 
British administrator. He admitted the 
incompetence of his Walis, but said he 
could not find anybody better, and that if a 
British administrator were appointed he 
would place him in complete control and 
the Wali would be a figure-head with 
authority to try cases only. 

11. The question of future policy 
remains to be considered. My own view is 
that we should act on the assumption that 
the Sultan will remain in possession of 
Gwadur for the next few years and that 
we should assist him in every way to 
improve his administration there. We 
should, if possible, find a British adminis¬ 
trator for him, and we should take over the 
Post Office and instal a small wireless 
station as soon as we can. I am discussing 
the appointment of a British administrator 
in a despatch I hope shortly to send you 
on the subject of British advisers in the 
more important Gulf States generally. It 
has already been decided in principle that 
Messrs. Cable and Wireless should take 
over the Post Office and instal a small wire¬ 
less station, ride Commonwealth Relations 


Office Express Letter No. Ext. 807/48 dated 
30th March, 1948, to the Government of 
Pakistan. 

12. With regard to the advice that we 
should offer the Sultan, should the Pakistan 
Government in due course press for the sale 
or rendition of Gwadur, I would call atten¬ 
tion to the fact that, under the Civil Air 
Agreement concluded in April 1946 and the 
letters exchanged at the same time, His 
Majesty’s Government are entitled to the 
use of the landing-groiuid and flying-boat 
base at Gwadur for both civil and R.A.F. 
aircraft. In view of the somewhat insecure 
position of the Pakistan Government, and 
the fact that India may secede from the 
Commonwealth and may even adopt an 
unfriendly attitude. I would suggest that 
the {wssible importance to us of Gwadur 
from the points of view of strategy and air 
communications should be considered before 
a decision is taken. I should be grateful 
for some indication of the policy His 
Majesty’s Government is likely to follow 
for guidance in any future discussions 
which I may have with the Sultan on this 
subject. 

13. I am forwarding a copy of this 
despatch to the United Kingdom High 
Conunissioner in Pakistan and the Senior 
Naval Officer, Persian Gulf. 

I have, &c. 

W. R. HAY. 


E .5370/605/91 No. 2 

BOUNDARIES OF TRUCIAL COAST SHAIKHDOMS 

Sir R. Hay to Mr. Bevin. {Received '2%th Afril) 


(No. 20) Bahrein, 

Sir, 20<A April, 1948. 

I have the honour to submit the follow¬ 
ing appreciation of the position regarding 
the boundaries of the various Trucial Coast 
Shaikhdoms and of the means available to 
us for enforcing any orders we may pass 
in respect of them. 

2. I would invite attention to the map 
showing the approximate position of these 
boundaries and the explanatory notes 
accompanying it which Colonel Galloway 
forwarded under his demi-official letter 
No. 977-S dated 12th November, 1946, to 
the India Office. As will be seen from 
these, the situation is extremely compli- 
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cated. Not only are the boundaries 
between some of the shaikhdoms in dis¬ 
pute, but there are areas which owe 
allegiance to no shaikh recognised by us 
or which change their allegiance from time 
to time, and there are tribes which, though 
nominally owing allegiance to one of the 
Trucial Coast Shaikhs or the Sultan of 
Muscat, are to all intents and purposes 
independent. Fortimately the boundaries 
of Muscat, at any rate upon the coast, are 
not disputed and. except at the western 
limit of Abu Dhabi territory the furthest 
line claimed by Ibn Saud is separated by 
a broad stretch of desert from the territory 
under the effective control of the Trucial 
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Coast Shaikhs and the area in which 
Messrs. Petroleum Concessions, Limited, 
are at present carrying out exploratory 
operations. 

3. The only boundary which it is neces¬ 
sary to delimit urgently is that between 
Abu Dhabi and Dubai. Unfortunately 
there has been very bad feeling and at 
times actual hostilities between these two 
States for the last two years and it was 
found necessary' to bring pressure to bear 
upon the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi by with¬ 
holding his quotas, of wheat and sugar to 
compel him to put a stop to the activities 
of certain tribesmen from the interior who 
were raiding Dubai at his instigation. It 
is proposed, if possible, to persuade the two 
rulers concerned to give authority to the 
Political Officer, Trucial Coast, to act as 
arbitrator for determining the boundary 
between them. The Shaikh of Abu Dhabi 
has been reluctant to grant such authority, 
while it was obvious, from the continuance 
of the punitive action described above, that 
Government was displeased with him. 
It is hoped that a final settlement of the 
troubles between Abu Dhabi and Dubai 
will be reached at an early date and that 
the ruler of the former place will be 
restored to the full favour of Govern¬ 
ment, but as the Political Officer, Trucial 
Coast, is shortly proceeding on leave and 
will not be replaced during the hot weather 
it may not be possible to proceed with the 
settlement of the boundary dispute before 
his return in the autumn. 

4. Once this boundary is settled it will 
be nec-essaiy to proceed with the fixation of 
some of the other boundaries, especially 
that between Dubai and Sharjah. In the 
mountains to the east and on the eastern 
coast of the Musandam peninsula the 
situation is so complicated that it may be 
advisable to leave matters as they are 
except so far as Fujairah is concerned, 
until the oil company states that it is defi¬ 
nitely interested in this area. I under¬ 
stand it is not regarded by them as 
promising. Fujairah is the headquarters 
of a shaikh who possesses influence and 
force of character and holds a considerable 
area under his sway as will be seen from 
Colonel Gallowa 3 '’’s map. He has for some 
considerable time been seeking lecognition 
by His Majesty’s Government, but the 
matter has never been taken up by my 
predecessors, mostly, I think, on account of 
a reluctance to add to the number of petty 
Trucial Coast shaikhdoms. Mr. Lermitte, 
manager of Messrs. Petroleum Concessions 


Limited’s office at Bahrain, has informed 
me that he is anxious to obtain a concession 
for the territoiy of this shaikhdom, and I 
have advised him to address the Political 
Agent officially on the subject. When he 
has ddne this I will consider the question 
of granting recognition to the shaikh and, 
if necessary, address you further on this 
subject. In the extreme west the oil com¬ 
pany have already been asked not to 
operate beyond the line claimed by Ibn 
Saud. The most difficult area is that to the 
east and south-east of the Buraimi oasis. 
The oil company have already carried out 
some exploration here in direct negotiation 
with the tribes, most of whom are nominally 
subject to the Sultan of Muscat but do not 
recognise his authority. There is a 
medley of tribes here with shaikhs whose 
paramountcy may or may not be acknow¬ 
ledged by the tribesmen and with indefinite 
boundaries. None of the shaikhs have any 
agreement with His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, though some of them call on the 
Political Officer or Residency Agent from 
time to time. For the present all we cau 
do is to leave the company to make their 
own arrangements with the tribes for the 
time being. Should they eventually decide 
to start drilling anywhere in this area we 
shall have to endeavour to reach some kind 
of settlement with the tribe or tribes con¬ 
cerned in consultation with the ruler who 
claims sovereignty over them. 

5. The first essential is to build a house 
and offices for a British Political Officer 
and his staff, as without this a British 
officer should not be asked to remain on 
the Trucial Coast throughout the hot 
weather. A site has alreadv been selected 
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provisionally and His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment’s approval and the allotment of funds 
are awaited. The Political Officer, Trucial 
Coast, is at present subordinate to the 
Political Agent. Bahrain, but I am of 
opinion that, in order to deal satisfactorily 
with the numerous recognised rulers and 
unrec'Ognised shaikhs, to settle boundary 
and other disputes between them and to 
cope with the expanding activities of 
Messrs. Petroleum Concessions, Limited, 
and the local developments that are likely 
to result from them, the creation of a 
separate Political Agency is necessary. 
Up to 1934, when our sole interest was to 
keep the peace at sea and we concerned 
ourselves little with internal affairs, the 
Trucial Coast was dealt with direct by the 
Political Resident through an Arab Resi¬ 
dency Agent who lived at Sharjah. After 
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that, owing to the development of air com¬ 
munications and the grant of oil conces¬ 
sions by the rulers, it was found that the 
Political Resident, with his headquarters 
at Bushire, was too remote to handle the 
numerous questions which began to arise, 
himself and the shaikdoms were placed 
under the control of the Political Agent, 
Bahrain. Since 1940 a British Political 
Officer has usually resided at Sharjah 
during the cold weather in subordination 
to the Political Agent. The latter officer 
already has his hands full with the greatly 
increased work resulting from modem 
developments in Bahrain and with the 
numerous problems arising from oil 
development in Qatar, and has no longer 
time to devote to Trucial Coast affairs the 
attention which they deserve. 

6. With the necessity that has arisen for 
us to assume responsibility for the main¬ 
tenance of law and order not only by sea 
but also in the interior of the Trucial Coast 
.shaikhdoms, I was originally of opinion 
that it would be necessary to recruit a 
force similar to the Aden Protectorate 
levies. On further consideration I have 
come to the conclusion that for the present, 
at any rate, there is no necessity to estab¬ 
lish such a force. Quite apart from the 
fact that it would be almost impossible to 
obtain satisfactory recruits locally, as the 
R.A.F. found when they formed local 
levy corps during the war, I am of opinion 
that we could deal with any situation 
likely to arise through His Majesty’s 
Navy or Royal Air Force. The Trucial 
Coast shaikhs all have their capitals on the 
coast and can be brought to book either 
by a blockade or by more direct action. 
It is interesting to note that as recently 
as 1938 one of His Majesty’s sloops pro¬ 
ceeded to Abu Dhabi, having the Political 
Agent on board, with authority to bom¬ 
bard the shaikh’s fort should he fail to 
satisfy the Political Agent that he had put 
a stop to slave-trading in his territory. 
Action by air might be necessary to deal 
with an attempt by the trib^ of the 
interior to interfere with the oil company’s 


operations. Such action might take the 
form of demonstrations or the actual 
bombing of hostile concentrations, or the 
R.A.F. might be employed for the 
transport of troops from Aden, Egypt or 
elsewhere to protect the oil company’s 
personnel and property in an emergency. 
I discussed this question with the Air 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Middle 
East during his recent visit to Bahrain, 
and he was of opinion that it should be 
possible for the R.A.F. to render assis¬ 
tance of the kind described if called upon 
to do so. I would, however, suggest the 
desirability of working out some scheme 
which coiild be put into operation at short 
notice should necessity arise. If the Royal 
Navy and the R.A.F. are always ready 
to take action of the kind described it 
should not be necessary to consider the 
question of stationing a permanent force 
in the area until the oil company starts 
intensive operations in the \'icinity of the 
Buraimi oasis or beyond it. 

7. To sum up, there are three matters 
which call for early action, viz .:— 

(i) The definition of the boundary 
between Abu Dhabi and Dubai; 

(i i) The provision of resi dences and offices 
for a British Political Officer on the 
Trucial Coast and his staff; and 
(iii) The preparation of a scheme for 
assistance by the Royal Air Force 
in maintaining order on the Trucial 
Coast should this be required. 

I will do my best to bring about an early 
settlement of the Abu Dhabi-Dubai 
boundary and should be grateful if His 
Majesty’s Government would accord 
approval to the second proposal and issue 
instructions for the implementation of the 
third one as soon as possible. 

8. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to the Senior Naval Officer, Persian Gulf, 
and the Air Officer Commanding R.A.F., 
Habbaniyah. 

I have, &c. 

W. R. HAY. 
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E 10041/72/91 No. 3 

OIL AGREEMENT BETWEEN SHEIKH OF KOWEIT AND AMERICAN 

INDEPENDENT OIL COMPANY 

Sir R. Hay to Mr. Bevin. {Received '21th July) 


(No. 122) Bahrein, 

Sir, 23rrf July, 1948 

In his telegram No. 345 of 28th June, 
1948, the political agent, Koweit, reported 
the signing on that day by the Sheikh of 
Koweit and representatives of the American 
Independent Oil Company of the Conces¬ 
sion Agreement for such rights as are 
possessed by the Sheikh of Koweit in any 
oil that may be found in the Koweit-Saudi 
Arabia Neutral Zone. I now have the 
honour to submit a brief narrative of the 
events leading up to the signing of this 
agreement together with a few remarks 
regarding possible future developments. 

2. For many years, in spite of approaches 
received from one or more oil companies, 
Sheikh Ahmad refused to consider the 
possibility of granting a concession for his 
rights in oil in the Neutral Zone. It is 
generally supposed that he was indignant 
at the grant of a share of this territory to 
Ibn Saud and that he hoped that after the 
death of that monarch he might be able to 
acquire possession of the whole of it. In 
1946 he changed his mind, possibly because 
he saw no signs of any break up of Saudi 
Arabia in the near future and because he 
wished to dispose of the concession before 
his own departure from the scene, and in 
September of that year, requested His 
Majesty’s Government’s permission to open 
negotiations regarding it. The permission 
asked for was accorded and the Sheikh 
thereupon announced his intention of 
granting the concession to the highest 
bidder and at the same time promised not 
to enter into any agreement without con¬ 
sulting His Majesty’s Government. There 
followed a prolonged auction, into the tor¬ 
tuous details of which I need not enter. 
The Iraq Petroleum Company, to whom a 
promise had been made by the Sheikh many 
years previously that they would be given 
an opportunity of competing if he ever 
decided to grant a concession for the Neu¬ 
tral Zone, were the first in the field. They 
were followed after a short interval by the 
Gulf Oil Corporation of America and the 
Burma Oil Company. The Koweit Oil 
Company were unfortunately unable to 
compete as such, as their Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company comjwnent was debarred by 


the existence of the “ Red Line ” Agree¬ 
ment. In August the American Inde¬ 
pendent Oil Company, which is composed of 
twelve subsidiary companies and is known 
as the Phillips Group, made their first bid. 
Early in 1948, three other American com¬ 
panies, viz., Amerada, The Sinclair Com¬ 
pany and the Superior Oil Company 
entered the field. The Sheikh, to begin 
with, rejected the approaches of all these 
companies, but at a later stage he allowed 
Amerada to bid. 

3. In March 1948 the Sheikh informed 
me that he intended to close the auction in 
May and that he was proposing to ask the 
only four competitors whom he recognised, 
the Iraq Petroleum Company, the Burma 
Oil Company, the Gulf Oil Corporation 
and the American Independent Oil Com¬ 
pany to send representatives to Koweit in 
that month if they still wished to be con¬ 
sidered. Towards the end of May repre¬ 
sentatives of all these companies except the 
Iraq Petroleum Company, which dropped 
out at the last moment, arrived in Koweit 
together with repi’esentatives of Amerada, 
who at a late stage were admitted to the 
competition. On or about 28th May, 
Mr. Charvet arrived in Koweit to bid on 
behalf of the Canadian Ragle, a subsidiary 
of the Royal Dutch Shell Company. As the 
Royal Dutch Shell Company are one of the 
components of the Iraq Petroleum Com¬ 
pany he had some hope that his company 
would be permitted to take their place. He 
came without any preparation of the 
ground or any prior notice to the Sheikh, 
who refused to see him. or accept a bid from 
him. An announcement was made that the 
auction would close on 31st May, but at the 
request of the Amerada, the closui'e was 
postponed till the following day. When 
the bids were scrutinised it was found that 
that submitted by the American Inde¬ 
pendent Oil Company was easily the most 
favourable one. The Sheikh played with 
the idea of giving the other companies 
another chance, and made private enquiries 
from one or two of them through his secre¬ 
tary, but according to his own statement 
decided on 4th June to grant the concession 
to the American Independent Oil Company. 
In a conversation he informed me that if 
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he had followed his personal preference he 
would have granted tlie concession to the 
Gulf Oil Company or the Burma Oil Com¬ 
pany, or to a combination of the two, but 
that he felt that it was his duty to obtain 
the best possible terms for his State 
without taking into account his personal 
feelings. Mr. Charvet, on behalf of the 
Canadian Eagle, with the support of 
Mr. Max Thornburgh who is retained as 
an adviser by the Royal Dutch Shell Com¬ 
pany, made every possible effort to obtain 
consideration for his company’s bid without 
any success. Eventually he joined forces 
with Mr. Rhoades of the Gulf Oil Corpora¬ 
tion and they submitted an offer believed 
to be more favourable than that of the 
American Independent Oil Company. The 
Sheikh, however, stuck to his attitude that 
the race had been run and w'on by the 
American Independent Oil Company and 
that it was now impossible to award the 
prize to anyone else. This attitude was 
reasonable and although there are some who 
hint that the company brought undue 
influence to bear on the Sheikh through 
some of his .subordinates there is no doubt 
that they pre.sented the highest bid within 
the time allowed and deserved to obtain 
the concession. Some delay followed before 
the agreement was actually signed as the 
Sheikh stated that he would not sign it 
until it had been approved by His Majesty’s 
Government and until His Majesty’s 
Government had obtained a satisfactory 
political agieement from the company. The 
concession agreement was subsequently 
modified in a few small details in 
accordance with the wishes of His 
Majesty’s Government, and a political 
agreement was negotiated with the com¬ 
pany in London. 

4. It is unnecessary for me to discuss in 
detail the terms of the agreement of which 
you have already a copy. It is sufficient 
to call attention to the fact that under it 
the Sheikh receives 7,250,000 dollars down, 
with an annual payment of 625 thousand 
dollars until oil is found and a royalty in 
due course of dollars for every English 
ton of oil produced, together with 15 per 
cent, of the shares of the company to be 
formed in the working of the concession. 
He is therefore assured of a substantial 


income in dollars, at any rate for some 
years to come, even if no oil at all is found. 
The Neutral Zone immediately adjoins the 
Burgan oilfield which is believed to be the 
richest oilfield in the world and I am 
informed by experts that the chances of 
finding oil in it are about fifty-fifty. This 
is a very favourable prospect as oil com¬ 
panies are usually willing to risk their 
capital when there is only a 10 per cent, 
chance of finding oil, 

5. With regard to the future, the first 
factor to be taken into account is the 
attitude of Ibn Saud towards the conces¬ 
sion. He has already telegraphed to 
Sheikh Ahmad to the effect that he wished 
he could have seen the agreement before its 
signature, and that he is unwilling to give 
an opinion regarding it until he has read 
it. This sounds ominous, and has some¬ 
what alarmed the Sheikh. Should Ibn 
Saud express strong disapproval of it, it is 
difficult to conjecture what will follow. 
The concession can hardly be worked with¬ 
out his approval, but perhaps the Sheikh 
and the company may be able to make modi¬ 
fications in the agreement to accord with 
Ibn Saud’s wishes. After that it will be 
necessary for the company to reach some 
agreement with the Arabian American Oil 
Company, who hold the concession for 
Ibn Saud’s rights in the Neutral Zone, 
regarding the conduct of operations. 
Finally, some agreement will have to be 
reached between Ibn Saud and the Sheikh 
of Koweit, presumably with the assistance 
of His Majesty’s Government for the 
setting up of some form of civil adminis¬ 
tration in the Neutral Zone as none exists 
there at present. The simplest solution 
would appear to be to empower the com¬ 
pany which conducts the operations to 
administer the zone and make an equable 
distribution of any revenue which may 
accrue after meeting the expenses of 
administration, between Sheikh Ahmad 
and Ibn Saud. 

6. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s Ambassador at Jeddah, 
and to the head of the British Middle East 
Office at Cairo. 

I have, &c. 

W R. HAY 
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LEADING PERSONALITIES IN SAUDI ARABIA 

Received in Foreign Office, VMh January^ 1948 

Index. 


Note on Titles, &c. 

1. Sherif ,—Said to apply strictly in Arabia to 
persons recognised as being in the direct male 
descent from Hasan, the son of the Caliph Ali. 
There is, however, much confusion as to the exact 
meaning of this and the following term. 

2. Seyyid, —Said to apply in Arabia, though much 
abused in some other countries, only to persons 
recognised as being in the male descent from 
Huseyn, the son of ’Ali. 

3. Amir, —Given as a title to all princes of the 
blood and describes the office of practically all 
provincial governors. 

4. Shcykh .—Applied very widely, but not indis¬ 
criminately, not only to tribal personages, but to 
townsmen of consequence, especially, perhaps, 
thougli not exclusively, to those in official positions, 

Sheykh Yusuf Yasin. 

5. Bey .—Still used, sometimes in preference to 
Sheykh, by persons who w^ould have been so called 
by right or courtesy in the Turkish system and who 
may dislike the association of “ Sheykh ” with age 
or desert life, e.g., Fuad Bey Hamza. 

6. Hajji. —Convenient, in a country where every 
Hejazi adult has made the pilgrimage, for certain 
persons not otherw ise easy to give a title to, e.p., Hajji 
Yusuf Zeinal. 

7. Effendi .—Still applied to persons hardly 
entitled to be called Sheykh ch* an\i,hing equally 
honorific, e.y., Muhammad Effendi ’Ali Ridha. 

8. Ibn, Ac. —Means, like its variant. Bin, “ son 
of,” or by extension, ” descendant of.” Replaced 
sometimes by the article ” al,” w hich it is not always 
easy to distinguish from ” al,” meaning ” of the 
house of.” All four forms are illustrated by the 
name of the King, ” ’Abdul-’Aziz ibn (son of) 
’Abdurrahm&n al (son of) Faysal al (of the house of) 
Sa’iid,” and the abbreviated names ibn Sa’ud or 
bin Sa’ud. The use of the patronymic ” Ibn So-and- 
So ” is so common as often to make a man’s personal 
name difficult to trace. 

9. Abii .—Means ” father.” Used in combination 
with the name of an actual son or the name of an 
object to form a familiar name or nickname, which 
sometimes becomes an accredited surname. Thus, 
Colonel Glubb is know n in the desert as ” Abii 
Hunaik,” or the father of the Little Jaw. Similar 
names are sometimes formed from other terms of 
relationship. 

10. Composition of Names, —The most normal 
formation is to build from a person’s own name by 
adding that of his father and sometimes names of 
remoter ancestors and/or a family name. It is not 
uncommon to omit at least the first Ibn and place 
the father’s name immediately after that of the 
person described, e.g., ’Abdullah Ibrahim al-Fadhl. 
It cannot be assumed, however, that the second of 
two unseparated names is that of the father, 
especially if the first be Muhammad, w’hich is often 
little more than a prefix. 


11. The following index gives, except in two cases, 
the first name of all living Arabs mentioned other¬ 
wise than incidentally in the report, but where 
Muhammad appears to be no more than a prefix it 
is reduced to M. and ignored for purposes of alpha¬ 
betical order. Secondary entries have been made in 
many, but not in all, cases, where a patronymic <wr a 
family name seems likely to help to trace particular 
individuals: — 

’Abadila. 52 

’Abbas ibn Yusuf (Rattan. 44(2) 

’Abdul-’Aziz ibn AV>durrahman. King. 1(1) 
’Abdul-’Aziz ibn Ibrahim. 2 
’Abdul-’Aziz ibn Mu’ammar. 3 
’Abdul-’Aziz ibn Muhammad al Idrisi. 86 1^5) 
’Abdiil-'Aziz ibn Musa’id ibn Jiluwi ibn Sa’ud. 4 
’Abdul-’Aziz as-Sidayri. 50(3) 

’Abdul-’Aziz ibn Zeyd. 5 

’Abdul Kerim ibn Zeyd. 59 

’Abdullah ibn ’Ahdul-’Aziz. Amir. 1 (6) 

’Abdullah ibn ’Abdur-rahman. Arriir. 1 (30) 

’Abdullah ibn Bloyhid. 6 

’Abdullah ibn Hasan. 12(1) 

’Abdullah ibn Huseyn. Amir. 52 (9) 

’AbduUah ibn Ibrahim a)>Fadh]. 21 (4) 

’Abdullah Kazim. 7 

’.4bdnllah Khaw^aitir. 60 

’Abdullah ibn Muhammad ibn ’Aqil. 8 

’Abdullah ibn Muhammad al-Fadhl. 9 

’Abdullah an-Nafisi. 10 

’Abdullah as-8idayri. 50(1) 

’Abdullah Suleyman el Hamdan. 11 
’Abdullah ibn Turk! ibn MMhi. 55 
’Abdul-Latif family. 12(8) 

’.\bdul-Majid ibn *Ali Haydar, Sherif. 52 (1) 
’Abdul-Muhsin ibn ’Abdul-’Aziz. Amir. 1 (7) 
‘Abdul-WahhAb family. 12 
*.\bdul-Wahhab Abfi itfalha. 13 
’Abdur-Rahman ibn ’Abdul-’Aziz. Amir. 1 (8) 
’Abdur-Rahman as-Sidayri. 50(6) 

'Abdur-Rafif as-Sabbin. 14 

Abu Tuqeyqa fanaily. 54 

Ahmed ibn ’Abdur-Rahm4n. Amtr. 1 (21) 

’Ajemi as-Suwayt. 53 (2) 

*Ali ibn ’Abdullah. Slierif. 52 (6) 

*Alf ibn Ahmed ibn Mansur. Sherff. 52 (16) 

M. ’All al Bedeywri. Sherif. 52 (18) 

*A1! Haydar. Sherif. 52 (1) 

’Ali ibn Huseyn. King. 52 (7) 

’Ali ibn Huseyn al Harithi. 52(16) 

’All J’far. Siierif. 52(2) 

’AH ibn Muhammad al Idrisi. 36 (8) 

’Ali Taha. 17 
’Aqil, ibn. a 80 
’Arafa. 1 

’Araif. (Branch of Royal Family.) 1 
As’ad al Faqih. 74 
Asa! ibn Huseyn. 61 
’Awayni, al. ^ 
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iJamlar ibii ’Abdul-’Aziz. Amir. l(llj 
Bandar ibn Fuysal ad-Dawisli. 20(1) 

Bashir as Sa’dawi. 81 
Bedeywi. Slierifs. 52(18) and (19) 

Bla^bid, ibu. 0 
Bujad family. 18 
Dabbagh family. 19 
Dawisli family. 20 
Dhawi Aun. 52(b) 

Dhavvi Barakat. 52 (c) 

Dhawi Zeyd. 52 (a) 

Fadhl family. 21 

Fnliad ibn 'AIxiul-’Aziz. Amir. 1 (8) 

Ful ad ibn Zu'ayr. 22 

Fawzan, as Sabiq. 28 

Fawzan. Yusuf ibn ’Abdullab, al-. SO 

Fawzan, ’Abdul Aziz ibn. 84 

Faysal ibn ’Abdul-’Aziz. Anifr. 1 (8) 

Faisal ibn Hust yn. King. 52 (8) 

Fuad Hamza. 24 
(Thauth, al. 28 
Hafiz Wahba. 25 

Hamad ibn Suleyman al Hamdan. 20 
Haindan. 11 and 2b 
Hamdi Bey. 27 

Hnmiid ibu Zeyd. Sherif. 52(18) 

Hamza al Ghauth al Madani, Seyyid. 28 
Haritlii, al. 52 (16) 

Hithla}n family. 29 
Huiuayd family. 18 
Iluniaydi ibn Faysal ad-Dawisli. 20(2) 

Husevn lU Wwayni. 80 

Huseyn al Haritha. Sherif. 52 (16) 

M. Husevn Nasif. 81 

M. Huseyu Sha’ibi. 51 (2) 

liaaluiu ibu ’Abdullah ad-Dabbagh. 19 (1) 

Ibraldm ibn Abdur-Rahriian al FadhI. 21(2) 

Tlirahiiu ibn Mu’animar. 82 

Ibrahim ilui Suleyman al ’Aqil. 21 (5) 

Ibrahim ibn Suleyman ibn Rifada. 47 
Ibrahim Shaker. 88 
Ibrahim Shura. 62 
Idrisi family. 

Ja’adan as Suwnyt. 53(1) 

Ja’far. Sherif. 52(2) 

Jamil Daud al Mussalimi. 68 
Jiluwb Sa’ud ibn Abdullah ibn. 70 
Kamil a I Qassab. 64 
Khairuddin Zuraikli. 65 
Khalid, Sliertf. 52 (5) 

Khalid ilm 'Abdul-'Aziz. Amir. 1 (5) 

Khalid al Qarqani. 37 
Khalil Hajjan. 75 

Kliuraiji. Shaikh Muhammad al. 76 
Kurdi, al. 15 
Mudhit ibn. 55 

Mahmud ibn Ahmed Abu Tuqeyqa. 54 (2) 

Malha. Abu. 18 

Miinsiir ibn '.Abdul-'Aziz, Amfr. 1(9) 

MansAr ibn ’Asaf. 46 (3) 

Mash-al ibn ’Abdul-’Aziz. Amir. I (14) 

Mehdi Bey, 39 
Mish’al ibn Rashid. 46(2) 

Mu’amrnar, ibn. 3 
Mu’ammar. ibn. 32 
Mubarak, ibn Ahdur-Rahman. 40 
Muhammad ibn ’Abdul-’Aziz. Amir. 1 (4) 
Muhammad ibn 'Abdui-’Aziz ibn Madhi. 88 
Muhammad ibn * Abdul-*Aztz ibn Sheykh. 12 (2) 
Muhammad ibn ’.Abdullah al FadhI. 21 (1) 
Muhammad ibn ’Ahdurrahim Abdi Tuqeyqa. 
54(1) 


Muhammad ibn 'Abdur-Rahman al FadhI. 21 (3) 
Muliaiumad al Bedeywi. Sherif. 52 (19) 
Muhammad ’Id Raw^waf. 35 
Muhammad Sadiq ibn Abdullah. 66 
Muhammad Sa’id al Kurdi. 15 
Muhammad ash-Sha'ibi. 51 (1) 

Muhammad Shata, Seyyid. 67 
Muhammad Surur as-Sabban. 58 
Muhammad at Tawil. 41 
Mulianna. Sherifs. 52 (17) 

Muhsiu at Tayytb. 68 
Musa’id, ibu. 4 

Musa'id ibu ’Abdul-'Aziz. Amir. 1 (13) 

Musa’id ibn Abdur-Rahman. Amir. 1 (32) 

Mustafa Badruddin. 42 

Mutayyib ibn ’Abdul-‘Aziz. Amir. 1 (17) 

Nafisi, an-. 10 
Najil) Ibrahim Salha. 69 
Nanih, Suleyman. 88 
Nasif. 81 

Nasir ibn ’Abdul-Aziz. Amir, 1 (6) 

Nasir ibn Asaf. 46 (4) 

Xeslimi, Ibrahim. 43 
Qarqani, al-. 87 
Qattan family. 44 
Qusaibi family. 45 
Rashid family. 46 
Rifada family. 47 
Kushdi Mallias.. 48 
Sal»i)an, as-. 14 
Sabiq. as-. 28 

Sa’d ibn 'Abdul-’Aziz, Amir. 1 (7) 

Su'd ibn Faisal. 77 

SaUli ibn Abu Bakr Shata. 49 

Sa’ud ibn ’Abdul-’Aziz al ’Arafa. Amir. 1 (35) 

Sa’iid ibn ’Abdul-’Aziz ibn Abdurrahman. Amir. 

1 ( 2 ) 

Sa’ud ibn Hedhlul. 71 
Sahabi, as-. 12 (2) 

Sa’dawi, as-. 81 

Sidayri family. 50 

Sha’ibi family. 51 

Sluiikh al Ardh. 78 

Shaikko, Muhainmnd. 79 

Shakir ibn Zeyd. Sherif. 52 (12) 

Sharaf ’Adnan, Sherif. 52 (3) 

Sbaraf ibn ’Abdul-Muhsin. Sherif. 52 (11) 
Sharaf ibn Rajih. Sherif. 52 (14) 

Sharaf Ridha. Sherif. 62 (4) 

Sharif Mob sin. 85 
Sherifiaii familv. 52 
Sheykh. 12 (2) 

Suit An ibn Rashid. 46(1) 

Sultan ibn ’Abdul-'Aziz. Amir. (1) 12 
Suwavt family. 58 
Taha,‘’Ali. 17 

M. Tahir ibn Mas’ud ad-Dabbagh. 19 (5) 

WnfT2 

Talal ibn 'Abdul-'Aziz. Amir. 1 (18) 

Tuqeyqa (.Abu-) family. 54 
Turld ibn Madhi. 55 
Turki as Sdayri. 50 (2) 

Yahva an-Xnsri. 56 

Yasin Rawwaf. 35 

Yusuf ibn Abdullah al Fauzan. 80 

Yusuf ibn Salim Qattan. 44 (1) 

Yusuf Yasin. 57 
Zeyd, ibn ’Abdul-’Aziz. 5 
Zeyd, ibn, 'Abdul Kerim. 59 
Zeyd ibn Huseyn, Sherif. 52 (10) 

Zu’ayr, ibn-. 22 


1. Royal Family, 

(1) 'AbduWAziz ibn \ihdur-Rahman al-Feysal 
dl 8a*ud .—King of Sa’udi Arabia, commonly known 
as Ibn Sa’ud. 

Born probably in 1882. Accompanied father on 
flight from Riyadh upon its occupatiun by Ibn 
Rashid in 1891. Grew’ up under tutelage of Sheykh 
Mubarak of Kuwait, who gave asvlum to family. 
Seized opportunity in course of local warfare in 
Eastern Arabia to deliver surprise attack on Riyadh 
in January 1902 w’ith very small force and retook it. 
Became recognised head of the family although his 
father ’Abdurrahman survived until 1928, Extended 
his authority gradually over whole of Nejd and Qasim 
and in 1914 took the coastal province of Hasa from 
the Turks, who then made an agreement with him. 
Entered into treaty relations with His Majesty’s 
Government through the Government of India in 
1915. Took Hail in 1921 and finally destroyed power 
of Beni Rashid. Next fought King Huseyn, an old 
enemy. Took Mecca in 1924 and completed con¬ 
quest of Hejaz by compelling abdication at end of 
1925 of Huseyn*8 son and successor ’All. Acquired 
suzerainty over ’Asir in 1926. Converted position 
into one of practical sovereignty in 1930 and later 
reduced ’Asir to status of ordinary province, follow¬ 
ing on repression of a rebellion there. Consolidated 
this position by the Sa’udi-Veiuen Treaty of Taif of 
the 20th May, 1934, which secured his legal title to 
’Asir and Najrnn. Has thus become ruler of territory, 
seaboards of which extend from just south of Aqaba 
to just north of Medi in Yemen and I om Kuw-ait 
neutral zone to north of Qatar Peninsula. 

Ibn Sa’ud has measured his titles by his acquisi¬ 
tions. He became in 1902 Amir of Nejd ana Imam 
of the Wahhabis; in 1921 Sultan of Nejd an.I its 
Dependencies; in January 1926 King of the Hejaz; 
in 1927 King of the Hejaz and of Nejd and its 
Dependencies; and finally in September 1932 King 
of the Kingdom of Sa’udi Arabia, defined as a single 
and united State, comprising his existing dominions, 
Yhough without express mention of ’Asir. 

The hero of this spectacular aggrandisement is a 
man of fine presence, some 6 foot 3 inches in height 
an<l handsome except for a blotch across the left eye 
due to neglected leucoma. He combines a strong 
character with courage, imich native shrewdness and 
a charm which, though now a little stereotyped, is 
still attractive. He is feared rather than loved by 
his subjects on all of whom except those of the Shi’a 
persuasion he imposes at least the forms of 
Wahh&bism. His own Wahhabism is sincere, but 
tempered by a readiness to compromise when his 
temporal position requires innovations contrary to 
the prejudice of extremists or sometimes even to the 
original principles of his sect. On his own ground 
he is an efficient ruler and a hard one, a Napoleon of 
the desert, but too much of the desert to cope quite 
successfully with the problems with which his con¬ 
quest of the Hejaz and his attainment of an inter¬ 
national position have confronted him. In diplomacy 
he is normally fairly honest, but difficult. He is as 
'veil disposed tow’ards foreigners as is compatible 
with his fundamental belief that Islam is all in all. 
He has tried a strong constituticm very high by living 
hard and by innumerable marriages. It was 
reckoned some years ago that he had already had 
over 260 wives, though never more than the 
permitted four at a time. He is known to find the 
natural decline in his powers in this direction dis¬ 
concerting. 

Was made a G.C.I.E. in 1920, but does not now 
greatly prize an honour which he considers too 
reminiscent of a past connexion wM'th the Govern- 
rncnt of India only and in some sense vassalish. 
Received the G.C.B. in November 1935. at the time 
of the visit to Riyftdh of Sir Andrew Ryan. His 
relations with Great Britain have been mainly 
friendly, and since 1989 he has acted as though he 
firmly believed in his repeated asseverations, that 
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his interests and those of the Arabs in general are 
bound up with those of His Majesty’s Government. 
In earlier editions he was described as expecting 
much for love, but his attitude throughout the 
Palestine crisis of 1937-39 and during Rashid Aly’s 
rebellion in Iraq in 1941 entitles him to the cancella¬ 
tion of that description. He was unwavering in 
his sympatliy for the Allied cause throughout the 
present war and he proved by his acts that he 
is ready to give “ his friends, the British Govern¬ 
ment,” every support possible. In January 1945 King 
Farouqof Egypt visited Ibn Sa’ud at Y'enbo. The visit 
was ostensibly a private one, but was njarked with 
mucli oriental pageantry and much publicity. This 
was followed by a visit from the Syrian President, 
Shukri Kuwatly, early in February. In the same 
mouth, Ibn Sa’ud, at the invitation of President Roose¬ 
velt, who w as on his w^ay home from the Y'alta confer¬ 
ence, went to Egypt on a United States destroyer and 
met the President at the Bitter Lakes. As Mr. Chiy; 
chill was also in Egypt at the same time, the King wife 
very anxious to see him, and a meeting was arranged 
in the Fayoum on the 17th February. He returned 
to Jedda on a British cruiser, His Majesty’s Ship 
Aurora, after an absence of eight days. On the 
Ist March, Ibn Sa’iid declared war on Germany and 
Japan (with reservations in respect of the Holy 
Places) thus qualifying Sa’udi Arabia for membership 
of the United Nations and participation in the San 
Francisco Conference. A personal visit by the 
Viceroy of India to Riyadh, on his w^ay to India, in 
early June gave the King great pleasure. British 
army medical specialists who examined the King in 
February at his request, found that his general 
pliysical condition was excellent and his expectation 
of life unusually good for a man of liis age, but 
warned him against abuse of the stimulants upon 
which his private life now depends for its satisfaction 
and prestige. He is, however, much crippled by 
arthritis in both knees and cannot, for instance, walk 
up or down any stairs. 

The strains set up by Rashid Ali al Gailani’s un¬ 
fortunate arrival as a suppliant for sanctuary in 
Riyadh in September 1945, and by the elevation of 
Ibn Sand’s dynastic enemy, the Amir Abdullah of 
Transjordan, to independent Kingship, have 
increased Ibn Sand’s unsleeping suspicions of 
Hashemite designs against him; and the abandon¬ 
ment of His Majesty’s Government’s 1939 Wliit-e 
Paper policy in Palestine was a grievous shock to 
him. He used his influence constantly, however, to 
urge caution and a realistic outlook upon other Arab 
leaders, and to avert at all costs a hostile Anglo- 
Arab confrontation. 

A State visit to Egypt lasting from 10th to 22nd 
January’, 1946, considerably exhausted Ibn Sand, but 
a few weeks in his desert camp at Rawdat Khafs 
availed to re-establish his health and vigour. He 
made his first aeroplane flight, from Afif to Taif, in 
September 1945. 

Ibn Saud came to the Hejaz for the pilgrimage 
in the autumn of 1946, when many of those who had 
not seen him for some time noticed that he had 
aged markedly and seemed to be very tired. Indeed, 
one dinner party was out short by his Majesty’s 
dozing off soon after the repast. However, a few 
wrecks in the more bracing climate of Riyadh, 
w'hither the King returned by air, seem largely to 
have restored his vigour. 

Between 2l8t and 29th January, 1947, Ibn Saud 
paid his first official visit to the oilfields near the 
Persian Gulf coast. A very' full and costly pro¬ 
gramme of entertainment was arranged by the 
.Arabian American Oil Company. 

Tlie Shaikh of Kuwait visited Thn Saud at Riyadh 
l)etween 3l8t May and 2l8t June, 1947. He is 
reported by the Political Agent in Kuwait to have 
benefited by the change and to have acq\iired from 
the King’s company a new* confidence and authority 
in dealing with his owm relatives and subjects. 
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In the auturan of 1947, th^ King gpent several 
weeks at Hofuf in the Hasa oasis, in the hope that 
the warm springs there would help to reliev'e his 
arthritis, which had been troubling him more than 
usual. The visit of a party of Egyptian doctors to 
supervise his “ cure gave rise to a wave of 
rumours throughout the Middle East that his 
Majesty was in failing health, and the Saudi 
Arabian Governineiit felt obliged to issue a formal 
demenii. He appeared to members of the legation 
staff, who visited him at Hofuf, to be in no worse 
health than usual; however, he <lecided not to per¬ 
form the pilgrimage which, with its elaliorate cere¬ 
monial and many social obligations, imposes con¬ 
siderable strain on the sovereign or his representa¬ 
tive. 

The King's eldest son Turk! died in 1919, leaving 
issue. The following is a list of the King s immediate 
relatives, many of whom also have issue. Philhv's 
Aialfia is prohalily the best English authority on the 
Sa'ud family as a whole, but does not claim to be 
absolutely accurate. 

Sons. All Amirs. 

(2) 8a*iid ibn *Abdul-\Aziz. —Horn at Kuwait in 
1901 or early 1902 of a lady of Sa’iidi stock. Has for 
some years been Viceroy of Nejd, and until 1984 
seldom visited the Hejaz. Until 1985 he was less 
travelled than his half-brother, Amir Feysal, having 
only left the country once when he went to consult 
an <x5ulist in Egypt shortly after the “ Mahmal ” 
incident of 1926. In 1985, how^ever, he visited 
Europe and visited several capitals including London 
where he stayed about five weeks (he received the 
G.B.E. on that occasion), and he represented Sa'udi 
Arabia at the Silver Jubilee and at the Coronation of 
His Majesty King George VI. In 1940 he visited 
India. 

Sa’ud's designation as Heir to the Throne was 
formally announced on the 11th May, 1988. He 
resembles his father in appearance and physique. 
Also suffers from eye trouble, but has inherited Em 
Sa'ud’s ** magnetic smile." Said to have had some 
schooling from Dr. 'Abdullah Damlfiji and Sheykh 
Hafiz Wahba, but to be in the main untutoied. May 
in other respects be a chip of the old block, but has 
had little opportunity of displaying his quality to 
Europeans. Is strongly Islamic, but since his 
return from Europe has shown many signs of a 
broadened outlook and little, if any, of the fanaticism 
which seemi'd to characterise him earlier. Had com¬ 
manded on tlie Eastern front in the Sa'fidi-Yemen 
war. He now affects a European style of entertain¬ 
ing—even serving afternoon tea to his English 
visitors—and prides himself on his skill in the 
management of Christian cutlery, to the amusement 
of his father, who calls him " Sa'fid the Civilised." 
He professes a desire to see Sa’udi Arabia progress 
on Western lines (e.rf., introduction of air com¬ 
munications. iiiodem architecture, Ac.). He claims 
that he himself designed his country house at Badia 
near Riyadh, the amenities of which include a 
swimming pool. He owns a cinema projector and 
shows British news films. When His Majesty's 
Minister visited Riyadh in February 1942 Ra'fid 
broke with Arabian custom by inviting the ladies 
of the party to dinner. His eldest son, Fahad. was 
horn about 1925, and was married to a daughter of 
the Amir Faysal, Xo. 1 (3). in May 1948. Is being 
allowed by his father to take an increasing share 
in the internal administration of the country and is 
present at many of the audiences between His 
Majesty's representatives and the King. Appointed 
Commander-in-chief of the Sa'fidi array in March 
1944. Came to Mecca on pilgrimage in November 
1945 and acted as Viceroy during his father's visit 
to Egypt, January 1946. Attended the meeting of 
heads of Arab States in Egypt 28th-80th May, 1946. 
but as a figure-head only, King Farouq having been 
appointed as Ibn Baud's spokesman. The Amir 


Saud has latterly been at pains to indicate that his 
father’s policy of friendly relations with His 
Majesty’s Government is emphatically his own, also. 

In January 1947 flew' to the United States for a 
visit as the guest of the United States Government 
and of various American firms wdth Arabian 
interests. On the return journey vdsited the United 
Kingdom betv^ een 20th February and Ist March, as 
the guest of His Majesty’s Government. Unfor- 
timately, this visit coincided with a spell of 
exceptionally cold weatlier in England, and keeping 
the Amir and his party adequately fed and warmed,, 
let alone entertained, created a considerable problem 
for those who were responsible for their programme. 

Performed the pilgrimage in 1947, taking in the 
ceremonies the place of his father who, for reasons of 
health, apparently, decided at the last moment to 
remain in Riyadh, 

(3) Faysal ihn 'AbduWAztz.—Woeroy of the 
Hejaz in his father’s absence and permanently 
President of the Council of Ministers, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Interior, and, in theory, War. 
Born of a lady of the family of ’Abdul-Wahhab in or 
about 1905. Educated partly by Sheykh Hafiz 
Wahba. Intelligent and has at least had more 
opportunity than most of his brothers of cultivating 
his intelligence and powers of observ ation as he has 
lived mostly of late years in the comparatively 
civilised surroundings of Mecca and has travelled in 
Europe: in 1919, when he was in England; in 1926, 
when he visited England, France, Holland and per¬ 
haps other countries; and in 1932, wrhen he headed 
the Sa’udi mission which visited London and many 
other capitals, and often since. In physique a 
much feebler version of his father and elder brother 
owing to excessive delight in the harem from his 
youth upwards. At first very listless and rather 
nervous in European company, but could rise to an 
occasion, as he show^ed in 1982 by playing his part 
in London, albeit that of a figurehead, with a good 
deal of distinction. Believed not to see eye to eye with 
his father and joined in the onslaught by Fuai 
Philby and others on Ibn Sa'ud's principal hench¬ 
man, 'Abdullah Suleyman, in October 1981. 
Although 'Abdullah Suleyman liacl the best of this 
in the end. the King has continued to treat Faysal 
With consideration. Received many decorations 
during his tour in 1932, including an honorary G.B.E. 
In 1035 showed surprising dash ns a horseman in 
races held at Riyadh on .’occasion of Sir Andrew 
Ryan's visit. Reported to have married in October 
1935 a daughter of his aunt Nura. Represented 
Sa'Adi Arabia at the London discussions on Palestine 
in 1939, and seems to have played the part well. In 
the last two years or so he has acquired much more 
self-confidence and tries to fill his role as Foreign 
Minister by showing an up-to-date knowledge of 
events. He talks freely and intelligently in the com¬ 
pany of Europeans whom he knows. He has none of 
his father's picturesqueness of language, but speaks 
a very pure Arabic, clearly enunciated, with little 
trace of the Nejdi accent which all his brothers 
possess. On occasion he is capable of acting with 
firmness within the instructions given to him by the 
King, as was showm in the expulsion of the Italian 
Minister in February 1942. Visited America and 
England from September to December 1943 with his 
brother, Khalid (No. 1 (5)). The two Amirs, who 
w'ere accompanied by the Shaikh Hafiz Wahba 
(No. 25), travelled all the way by air. On their return 
journey, in December 1948, visited the battlefields in 
North Africa. Heiided the Sa'udi delegation to the 
San Francisco Conference in April 1945 and to the 
Preparatory Commission and First Assembly of the 
United Nations. November 1945 to January 1946. 
Represented his father at celebration on 17th April 
in Damascus of withdrawal of foreign troops from 
Syria and went on to pay an official visit to the 
Lebanon. 
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lie spent some time in England on hia way back 
from Ban Fnineisco in August 1045 undergoing 
treatment for severe gastric ulcers > 


After a brief visit to Saudi 
Arabia, he returned to England in November 194S ^ 

until late February 1946 and now appears to have 
recovered ttom his ulcer troubles 

Represented Saudi Arabia iit the London Confer^ 
ence on Palestine^ October 1946. At the end ol the 
year visited Amman as the guest of King Abdullah. 
Hia Majesty’s Government had hoped ana suggested 
that the opportunity nil^t be taken for a friendly 
diaousaioa ^ thr Baudi^ansjordan frontier 
tion, but in tho event no politics were discuBsed. 

In 1947 represented Saudi Aralna< at ^ 

meeting in tha United Statest;^ In tending 
increasingly to spend long periods in the United 
Statesr- 

i 

(4) Muhammad ibn ’Abdal-'difi.—Bom in or 
about 1913. Headed the Sa’iidl forces which entered 
Median in. 192A Was mada.aotiof^ Vlcafoy^wha9 
tha Atnlf Faysal went abroad In 1983, but gol^yond 
himself and* was replaced by his Brother Khflidi ■ 
Met Faysal at Kuwait on hia return and shared in 
tha bout of dissipatlofi therai Visited the United 
Kingdom with the ^tmir Sa'dd in 1987 and 1038; 
Lives mostly at RiyAdh/visiting tha Heja* only for 
the pilgrimage. Said to be popular with tha tribesL 
Appears to be being brought gradually into his 
father's counsels;, was presenti together with tbs 
.\mir Sa'fidv' at several interviews Belweeii HBl 
Majesty's Minister and the King at RiyAdh in Marotl. 
1943. Viflited India for health reasons in June 1949 
together with ManaurNo. 1 (9) and Bhaikli AMuIIak 
Suleiman (Noi 11)* | 

Returned in Ootober 19481 Aoooinpsnied his father 
to Egypt for the meetinn witlr President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Chxurohill in February 1948. He. together* 
with; two -otheir joy-riding' princes.^ (Fshadt. and^ 
NawwAf—see list of sons below), accompanied the 
Sw*i]uil delegation to the San PrsnoiMe Conference it) 
April 1945« 

(6T ffhAtiiTibn in or 

1916. Acted as Viceroy of the Hejas in 1982 (see (4). 
above). Visited the United Kingaom with the Amif 
Faisal in 1989. Full brother and constant oomponion 
oi Amir Muhanunadh (4); sbovi^ AscompaouMh bin* 
brother Faysat when they visited America and 
Englmodiisthn winter ol 194Ar . 

(6) to (27). Suns of 20 and less in 1080 numbered 
twenty^two. The- followinw is'S c o rrect list in order 
of age! N&sir (192^, a«‘d (1921): Fahad (1921); 
Mansiir (1921), 'Abdullah (1922). Bandar (1924). 
SultAir {1924f. MusA'id (1937)^ Mfsb'ol (192Tfc^^ 
'Abdul-Muhsin (1928). MAshari (1932), Muteb (1938), 
TnlAl (1988), -'Abdur-Rahman (19881 Turki (1984)^ 
Badr (1984). Naww&f (1934), Navef (1985), FawwAs 
(1936), Ma'jid (1967); SulrtiAh (1938) and (f) (1989)* 

MonauTi No. I (9^ deserves separate nottoe^ His 
mother, a Caucasian oonoubine, Was thW Klng'ifT 
favourite until her death in 1938. X favourite ofnis 
father, lie is perhaps alone among the King's sons in 
being intererted in something other than political 
gossip, field sports and domestic pleasures;. He likes 
machines, personally sees to the maintenance of his 
cars and rands a rad deal ol hia toa at the Boya^ , 
garage m Rtyldh. usually In charge of arrangements 
when the King moves from RiyA^ to the Hejaa _ 
to camp and is said'to* be responsible for the 
maintenance of the eleotrioai insiallation at the 
Royal Palace at RiyAdb. Visited Egypt In Maroh 
1943 esibwguaat ol thefiritiab Omii^derdttHoluelj 
On h!s return to Jedda he gave an Interview (with 
his father's approval of his remarks) to a represents* 
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tive of the which was recorded in the Royal 

Palace at Jedda and later broadcast from London. 
He owns a cinema projector. Visited India^ for 
health reasons,, is June 1948 with his brother^ 
Muhammad and 'Abdullah Suleiman. In October 
and again, iu November he visited Palestine for 
further medicsd treatment, returning with Favssi, 

^ whom he joined > in Egypt, ih Dwembeif 1943/ 
^^inted Minister of Defence in March 1944« 
Viaited Khaxteum in December 1944 to arrange fo^rf 
the training there of Se'fidi army personnel in driving 
and maintenance. Accompani^ hia father foe tb» 
meetings with President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill 
in Egypt in February 1945. Acting Viceroy during 
the absence of the Aitdt Faysal at the Son Fnmeitoo 
Akmliraisa; mi tnm Nownber 1945 to Februanr 
1940. 

Tha Amir Mansour prevailed upon ibn Saud to. 
ask His Majesty's Minister to request His Majesiy’a * 
Government to provide a military mission to train 
tbw BsttflB Arabian army. Aa thgi ratulip of ihi» 
requesli a amolL notary mission was eitahlisbedii - 
early in 1947 at Tail the headquarters of the Saudi 
Arabian antied forces, where tne:Amir is generally 
in residence:. Cooperation between the Amir, in 
hia cap^t^ of Master of p^fenea^ and the head 
of the British Military Mission has btfen generally 
very satisfiictory. is Certainly very keen, b\ik 
is almost completely devoid: of knowledge of tha; 
orimnisatfon'of his own forces. ^ 

The Amir Mansour is also in charge oi the State- 
owned 8a lidi Arabian Airlmes* and relations with 
tha British Civil Air Training niisBton at Tail will 
also ha his mponsibility. 

TalAl, No. I (18).,-«(>na of the King's fsvourita . 
•cibs. Ills" mother,' Umm TalAl( one of the royal 
ooneubines, is tha King'a fsvourits.. Talid went fa 
Egypt hr August 1944, on board H.M.a Sagtffo, 
for mediest treatment; * 


' NawwAf (23), a full brother oi.TalAl, is an animated ’ 
and friendly boy who is becoming aomaihing qi jg 
traveller. He hot alreadj^ visited the United King¬ 
dom, and EgypI, and in tha summer 011947 went , 
to tne Uniteff Statea 'with Shaikh Khsiruddln sU 
Zuraiklyr^^ (q.tr.) in attendaneec Wheir* pasttn^^^^ * 
through Paris ho seems to have given nn interview 
aa Or results ah whieb anaf e t enb t g p*ptt osm^ ou# 
with the headline " Mon pAre a 260 femmes." 

Brothers, All Arnirs. 

Na 28 in report, Muhammad t 

mrtn.—Died July 1946 . 

and (^) Sa'd and Sa'ild^ who. died in 191f^ ,, , 
and 1980 irespectivety. The former left throe sons: 
Faysal, Sa'ud and Fahad; and; thq lattqr two; 
Miihaiiunad and Faysal. \ ^ ^ ' 

£ \ibdullah ibn 'Abdurrahmdn .—Boro about 
Afl oom pan i eA King on hia visii to Egypt* iis < 
ary 1945 for the meetings with President 
Roosevelt and AiLr. CburohilL 
131) ta {m Ahmad, Mutd'/d: Sa^i and \4hdut 
3ftiAffiif.-r-Voimgar men, tha children of the old ago 
of 'Abdiir-Rabman ibn Faysal 

^Ariif Bhtmih: Alto AnihrA " “ 

Certain oi the King^s cousins are dealt with in 
separata notices, but a generah mention may br 
made of the '.ArAif as being members of a senior 
branch of the family By virtue of descent from Sa'Ad 
ibn Faysal, an elder brother of tha King's father and 
i iomer rules atr BiyAdh^ Their generic name of 
'ArAif is one applied to raided camels, subsequently 
i in pUtag. oainaathteM ^ 

ha tneir owner* Tt seems to nave been given to thein 
because they had remained in the hands of the Beni 
Rashid, but escaped to Ibn SaMd in tha course of 
baiUa ita lOMa Sl^ ah hhhm hdMlled sgiM 
in 1910i but the present members of the family form 
portion of the King's posse oL satellite princea 
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t .VlUiough inconspiouous^ t4ie^ might produce u 
oliiimant. by right of senior detoent, to the throne. 
Various named are given in the ALmanach de Gotha 
and Philby’s ilrafaia. The moat imiK)rtant ol these 
princes, who bear individually the gurnanie of al- 
I 'Arafu, would appear to be— 

I (b5) Sa'ad ibn *Abdul-\iMig ibn Sa'ud ibn 
I FaygaL —^Married the King's 8i8t<er NCira. Beems to 

1 play a certain rdlo iu Ibn Su'ud'e entourage. 
Probably the same Sa'ud al-'Amia who was 
describe in a report from Kuwait as being, 
according to a reliable iiiforinant, a friend of the 
'Ajinan tribe and secretly hostile to Ibu ba'ud. 
Daughter reported to have married Anur Fayaal 
(q-v.) in October 1935. 

2. * Abdul-* Aziz ibn Ibrahim. 

Governor of Medina (technically Acting Governor 
vice the King's son Aanir lOialid, who never actually 
held the post) until May 1936, when he was replaced 
by Abdullah as Sidayri (No. 50 (1)). Had the 
reputation of being a severe and arbitrary Governor. 
Was Governor of Abba in 1926 at the time of the 
I clash between the Akhw&n and the Yemeni pilgrim 
caravan, the *Usba. in the Wadi Tanutnu. In 1936 
appointed a inember of the Couudl of Ministers. 

3. 'A hdul-Azxz ibn Mu*ammar, 

! Governor of Jedda until June 1935, when he was 
. appointed Governor of Taif in the room of Amir 
AMullah, inatemal uncle of Amir Faysal (Ko. 1 (8)). 
Bom in or about 1904. Coincs of a former ruling 
, life family of Nejd, apiiarently the same Beni Mu'ammar 
j of Ayaina, who w'ere prominent iu the early days of 
. the Wahhabi movement and are mentioned several 
tiuies in Philby’s Arabia. Brouglit up principally at 
Riy&dh. Was Governor of Yanbu* for some time and 
Q earned a good reputation there. Was appointed to 
Jedda in August 19S2, with the title of Amir, on the 
death of Hajji ’Abdullah ’Ali Biza,a leading local mer¬ 
chant who had been governor with the old title of 
Qaitnniaqam since King Huseyn's time. He is good* 
looking and pleasant, but pretentious, probably on the 
score of his blue blood. He was keen on riding and 
other forms of sport until afflicted by paralysis in 1939. 
He went to India for speuIuJ treatinent in March 
1941, but returned incurable in October 1941. Now 
completely deaf and unable to walk. 

4. *A bdul-*A ztz ibn Musd*id ibn Jiluwi ibn 
Sa*M. 

bocond cousin to the King. Governor of Hml 
since 1926 or earlier, fiaid'by the Sheylch of Kufraft 
in March 1932 to be only 40, but to have aged greatly 
Q owing to worry. Was much in evidence in 1929 as 
one of the King’s right-hand men at the time of the 
Akhwan rebellion. Came into prominence in 
February 1980, when, apparently without the King’s 
authority, he conducted a raid on the scale of a 
punitive expedition, which it was, in fact, intended 
to be, into Transjordan. Disavowed by the King at 
the time, but nmintBined in his govemoratc. Was 
in November 1932 put at the head of the principal 
force despatched to reduce the *Asir rebels, and 
proceeded from Bivftdh to 'Abh4 and JlzAn, where 
he assumed supreme command of the forces in ’Aslr. 
Said then to be intended for the Govemorate-General 
of the whole *Asir area, but eventually returned to 
Hail, A man for occasions requiring drastic action. 
Appointed inspector of the frontier area on the 
Sa’ddi-lraq frontier in 1036, duties he combines with 
I those of Governor of H411. In 1939 was said to have 
■ aroused suspicion at Biyddh as having designs on the 
throne which he might try to carry out on the death 
of Ibn Snud. 

6 - *Abdtil-\4z{z (ibn Hamttd) ibn Zeyd. 

Inspector of Bedouin in Transjordan frontier area. 
Bom probably about 1897. Comes of a H4i! family 


said to be related to the Beni liashld. Said to have 
been ••daeatod in ConiMmUnople. Sent to 'Amniuu 
in summer ui 1926 to drscuss claims in respect of 
raids, and attended with two other So’Ctdi delegates 
an al:^ti>'c oonference at Mu'an in Bepteinber. Was 
one of the two Ba’udi delegates on tribunal which 
sttt ot Jericho from February to May 1927 in 
accordance witii the Hadda Agreement. Was later 
an Assistant Gmemor of Jedda. Bent to ’Amman 
iu August 1930 as Sa’udi agent ot Ute MacDonncll 
investigation I'egturding raids. Appointed Inspectir 
of Beduin m thu frontier region in January 1931, 
and held meetings iit long intervals with Captain 
Giubb, bis 4^posue number in Transjordau. 
Personally amiable, but viill take no respoiisibiUty 
without reference to tlie King. From 1936 to 19^ 
was inspector ol the whme Transjordan-Saudi 
frontier, under a scheme for dividing the norihejm 
frontier area into three sectors under inspectors 
with wide poweis. In May 1943 was appointed 
Saudi Ck>nsui at Damascus in auceession to Kusheyd 
Pasha. . * 

6 . ^AbdidLahibnBlayhid. 

A leading figure among tlie Wahh&ln Ulema. 
Comes from H&Il. Q4dhi of Mecca aftiar iU ocoopa> 
tion by Ibn Su’ud, and wa^ described in Kldon 
Rutter's account of him ^1925-26) os u ** bent and 
wizened little man.” Appointed Grand (Jadhi of the 
Hejttz in January 1926. W'as instrumental in Moy 
1926 in obtaining a jaiwa fioui seventeen Ulania of 
Medina in supiwrt of the Wahh&bi iK)licy of 
destroying tombs. Head of the Kejdi deJegutos at 
the Moslem Congress of June 1926. Again visited 
Medina in Novembar of that year in atiendunce on 
the King ami in the company of ’Abcfullali ibn Husiin 
(see 12 (1)), bent on purging the place of iniquity 
as Mecca hud been purged. Vacat^ post at Mecca 
in 1928 and returhea to Hail, Was thought at that 
time to favour the extrunists of the Akh\\4n move¬ 
ment. Still visits Mecem at intervals. Tlioirght to 
be embarrassing iu high places ownng to his frankness 
and fanaticiam. Signed the pronouneetneni by the 
Ulamu of Nejd in favour of Jih4d at the time of the 
Ibn Rifttdu rebellion in 1932. 

7. 'Abdullah Kdzim. 

A Hejazi said to be of Cossack origin. Born about 
1887. Was employed in the Mecca Post Office in 
King Hussein’s time. Appointed Sa’udi Director- 
General of Posts and Telegraphs in 1926 and otill 
holds the post. -Went to Port Sudan in March 191^ 
as one of Ibn Sa'ud’s delegates to negotiate about 
the ET.r. cable and himself an obstructive 

negotiator. Was again pretty sticky in taking 
delivery of Marconi wireless in 1931-83, but created 
a good iTTipresaion at the time of the cable and 
wireless negotiations in the spring of 1986. 

8. 'Abdullah ibn Muhammad ibn 'Aqfl (or 

'AqeyU). 

In 1926 uovernor of Jauf. but had vacated the 
post by March 1928, w*hen be w^aa put in command 
of ft force sent toquell the disturbance created at Wejh 
by Hamid ibn Biffida. Probably identical with the 
ibn 'Aqtl who W'as mentioned in May 1931 as a 
possible candidate for the governorship of Tebuk, but 
was not apj)omted. ’Abdullah ibn ’Aqtl commanded 
the Ikhw*4n mobilised in June 1982 to repress tlis 
further rebellion of Hamid ibn Bif&da 

9. * Abdullah ibn Muhammad ol-FadhL 

Vice-President of the Legislative Council and 
Asaiatant Viceroy. Probably born about 1883. 
Principal member of the Fadhl family q.v. Was 
fonnerly a merchant in Jedda. Described in 1917 as 
*' anti-Sherif and pro-English ” and as going by the 
sobriquet of ” Englisi ” in Jedda. Put in prison at 
that time in Mecca for some unknown offence 
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Jb'layed no particular role subsequently (and was so 
little valued for brain-power as to be Imown as “ the 
Sheep ■ ’) until ex-King 'Ali sent him on a delegation 
to negotiate with Ibn Sa*ud at Mecca. Went over 
detinitely to Ibn Sa'ud and acted as his representa¬ 
tive at Kabigh for the 1925 pilgrimage, in which 
employment he is said to have feathered his nest. 
Attached to the King's son, Muhammad, as adviser 
when the young Amir occupied Medina later in 1925. 
Figured as a Hejazi delegate at the Moslem Congress 
in Mecca in June 1926. Obtained about the same 
period, in partnership with Indiaos settled in Mecca, 
a contract for motor transport, but lost it. Did better 
as purveyor to the Government. Sent on an 
unsuccessful mission to Eritrea in 1927 in connexion 
with negotiations for the recognition of Ibn Sa ud bj 
Italy and proposed treaty arrangements. Also had 
some part in the treaty negotiations with Great 
Britain. Became assistant to the Viceroy at Mecca 
and so on to appointment to his present post in or 
before 1929. Went in that year on a mission to 
Persia. Alleged in the same year to have done nicely 
in the company of 'Abdullah Suleyman by cornering 
bezine, Ac., just before new duties were imposed. 
Appears to enjoy the King's confidence in a high 
degree and to steer an even or waggly course between 
rival factions. Not impressive in appearance or con¬ 
versation; still somewhat of a sheep; but wears his 
recent dignities with an acquired air of dignity, 
sobriety and sagacity, which may he a part of his 
success. May still have commercial interests, but 
has long been dissociated from the business of the 
other Fadhls. Acting Viceroy during Faisal's 
absence in 1939 and again during Faisal's absence in 
the winter of 1943. 

10. 'AhduUah an Nafisi. 

Important as being Ibn Sa'Ad's agent at Kuwait, 
where he is established as a merchant and once did a 
large business in rice, <fec. Now elderly and less 
active. Seems sensible. 

11. 'Abdullah ibn Suleymdn al Hamddn, 

Minister of Finance. Born about 1887. Of 
plebeian 'Aneyza origin. Started life in a small way 
with the Qusaibis, originally, it is said, as a coffee 
boy. Spent ten years as clerk in their Bombay 
office. Returned to Nejd about 1919. Said to have 
gone bankrupt as a broker. Recommended by the 
Qusaibis to replace his brother, who had died, as a 
clerk in the King's Diwan. Rose to be head of the 
Diwan. Became Director-General of Finance and 
had acquired complete control of all financial matters 
by September 1928, when it was remarked that he 
travelled in greater state than the King himself 
between Mecca and Jedda. Has since been the most 
powerful of the King's advisers. His position was 
strongly assailed in October 1931 by a cabal, which 
included the Amir Faysal, Fuad Hamza, 'Abdullah 
al Fadhl (perhaps a doubtful enemy) and Mr. Philby. 
Was sent for a time to lend a hand with the Tawil 
mission in Hasa, but had his place kept warm for 
him and returned to it. Was promoted in August 
1932 from being Director-General of Finance to the 
post of Minister of Finance for the Hejaz and Nejd 
and its Dependencies, thus obtaining the title of 
Wazir, hitherto enjoyed only by the Amir Faysal. 
Continues to be supreme in the financial administra¬ 
tion and has his finger in many other pies, being in 
effect Comptroller of the Privy Purse, Grand Master 
of Ordnance, Quarter-Master-General on occasion, 
general manager of the King's establishment of 
slaves and pilgrimage-organiser. Appointed in 1935 
to the specific additional post of Deputy Ministr'r of 
Defence. Probably entirely faithful to the King, 
whose needs he supplies at the expense of others 
having demands on the Treasury, and who gives him 
a free hand in finance regardless of the effect on 
public opinion, A man of rather mean appearance, 
hut emphatically a ** live wire." Ready and 


energetic in conversation and full of ideas about 
development. Has spent long periods at Jedda 
acting as the representative of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. The main burden of dealing 
with the Italian Minister's procrastinations and 
evasions in January and February 1942 fell on 
him and he acquitted himself very creditably. He 
was the (Higinator of the agricultural development 
scheme at Al Kharj and showed great energy and 
enthusiasm in the face of much hostility, envy and 
ill-natured criticism from his brother advisers. A 
keen fisherman and a tireless traveller, his other 
pleasures include tobacco, and the bottle. He has a 
good sense of humour and repartee sharpened in 
many verbal battles with his rivals. His posititMi 
was weakened somewhat by the dismissal in April 
1944 of his friend and prote5g4 Najib Salha (No. 69) 
whose pro-American enthusiasm lie is thought to 
share. Was a very harassed and worried man during 
1944 when faced with the prospect of having to 
reorganise the country's finances and economy on 
sounder lines. Accompanied the King to Egypt in 
February 1945 for the meetings with President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill. Is cultivated by the 
Americans whose increasing tendency to play the 
role of Lady Bountiful to Saudi Arabia naturally 
appeals to him as Minister of Finance. The abuse of 
his official position by liis brother Hamad, and the 
latter's sons, is gross and scandalous. 

In August 194(5 visited the United States, 
accompanied by a rabble of official and unofficial 
hangers-on. for the piiri>o8e of negotiating a loan to 
be used for purchase in the United States of essen¬ 
tial supplies and rehabilitation equipment. A 
10 million dollar line of credit for these purposes 
WHS granted by the Export-Import Bank, secured 
by an assignment of royalties due from the oil 
company. It seems that the Minister and his 
entourage took the opportimity afforded by their 
presence in America to make a large number of 
purchases on private account. 

12. Abdul-Wahhdb, Descendants of. 

The following seem to be the most notable of the 
descendants of the founder of Wahhabism:— 

(1) 'Abdullah ibn Hasan .—Is one of the leading 
Wahhabi Ulema in Mecca. Played a role in 1926, 
with 'Abdullah ibn Blayhid (q v,), in the Wahh4bi 
purging of the Holy Cities, and was in 1929 thought, 
like him, to favour the Ikhwan extremists. Signed 
the pronouncement of the Ulama in favour of Jihad 
at the time of the Ibn Rifada rebellion in 1932. Now 
Grand Qadhi. Proud and fanatical. 

Known as " Shaikh al-Islam,he is thought to 
exercise considerable influence over Ibn Saud in 
religious and non-religious matters. 

(2) Muhammad ibn \ihdul‘'Azvi ibn Sheykh, 
nicknamed as-Sahahi, formerly Governor of Taif, 
transferred to Riyadh in 1932 as Assistant to the 
Amir Sa'fid. 

(3) *Abdul~Latif Family .—Four sons and a 
probable grandson of a descendant named 'Abdul- 
Latif were among the ten signatories of the declara¬ 
tion of Jihad referred to under (1). No. (2) and the 
mother of the Amir Faysal (q.v.) also probably 
belong to this connexion. 

13. 'Ahdul-Wahhah Abu Malha. 

A personage of consequence in 'Asir, possibly of 
the Sheykhly family of Malha near Sabya, although 
this cannot be affirmed. Was described in 1927 as 
Director of Finance in 'Asir, and was in that year 
one of four delegates sent by Ibn Sa’fid to negotiate 
with the Im4m Yahya. Probably still has the title 
of Director of Finance and commanded the Sa'iidi 
forces which entered Sabya in November 1932. 

14. 'Ahdur-Rauf as-Sabbdn. 

Born in the Hejaz probably between 1888 and 
1893. Grandson of an immigrant from Egypt. 
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Educated in the Hejaz and in Egypt. Associated 
with his father, Hasan, and others in what was in 
1917 the principal hide and skin business in Jedda 
and Mecca. Impressed the Hejazis at that time by 
his knowledge and European manners. Was made 
Director of Education in Jedda, but was dismissed 
and reverted to trade in cotton goods and skins. 
Edited in 1925 the anti-Sa'udi paper Al-Unima in 
Cairo with the help of one of the Dabbaghs. Given 
a post by the Amir 'Abdullah as manager of liis 
estates in Transjordan in or before 1931. Was an 
active supporter of the Hizb-al-Ahrar-al-Hijazi, and 
was concerned in 1932 in the press propaganda and 
financial arrangements of the outside promoters of 
movements against Ibn Sa’ild. Seems to have gone 
at least once to Eritrea in this connexion. Was 
dismissed by the Amir 'Abdullah in the autumn of 
1932 as a result of these political activities, but went 
on with them. Excluded from Egypt, Palestine and 
Transjordan, whereupon he retired to Bagdad, where 
he was understood to have become a private secre¬ 
tary to the late ex-King Ali. Returned to the Hejaz 
with or at the same time as Ahmad-al-Mujallid in 
July 1935, and was appointed in 1936 a member of 
the Legislative Council. In 1938 did some propa¬ 
ganda for Ibn Saud in Egypt. Appointed Director- 
General of Waqfs in December 1942 in succession to 
Seyyid Abdul-Wahhab. Appointed president of the 
Mecca Municipality in November 1^5. 

15. Muhammad Sa'id al Kurdi, 

Formerly Director of Police in Jedda. Of Kurdish 

origin, from Zakho. Was previously Director of 
Police at Rabigh and gave offence to the legation by 
trying to commandeer a car wdiieh w^as taking the 
Nawab of Bahawalpur to Medina. Was transferred 
to Jedda in 1932 and confirmed in the post early in 
1933. Was removed from his post in Jedda and 
apparently reappointed to Rabigh in 1933. Officer 
Commanding troops in Jedda in 1936, in which 
capacity he was in charge of aviation during the 
presence of the Italian Air Mission 1937-^39. 
According to a Russian pilot, sliowed ability and a 
real desire to learn about aviation. Was cultivated 
assiduously by the Italian pilot, probably received 
bribes from him, and learned Italian. Very anti- 
British when the Palestine trouble was at its height. 

16. 'Ahdur-Rakman al-Bassdm, 

Formerly Second Assistant in the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs. Educated in Egypt. Speaks 
English. Helped Sheikh Yusuf Yasin with the 
English versions of the Sa’udi—Koweit Agreements 
signed at Jedda in April 1942. 

17. 'AUTaha. 

Assistant Governor of Jedda since 1928. A Hejazi 
born about 1894. Rose from a small post as secre¬ 
tary to the Governor. Cadaverous and unhealthy. 
Speaks Turkish well. Well meaning, and not with¬ 
out intelligence. Acted as Deputy Governor of 
Jedda from April 1044 and showed himself helpful 
and co-operative over routine matters with His 
Majesty’s Legation. Has a working knowledge of 
French. Reverted to his former post of Assistant 
Governor on the appointment in April 1945 of a 
new Governor, Abdurrahman Sidayri (q.t>.). 

18. Bujdd (or Humayd) Family. 

A leading family in the notoriously fanatical 
Ghutghut section of the 'Ateyba tribe. 

For an account of individual members of the 
family sm Personalities Report for 1946. 

19. Dabbdgh Family, 

A Mecca family of ’’Moorish ” (i.e., some North- 
West Africa) origin. Appear to be Seyyids. 
Became prominent in 1932 in connexion with plot 


behind the revolt of Ibn Rifadah and the prepara¬ 
tions for the retarded revolt in 'Asir. The family is 
numerous. 

For an account of individual members of the 
family see Personalities RejKjrt for 1946. 

20. Dawtsh Family. 

A leading family in the Mutayr tribe. Its best- 
known member, Faysal ad-Dawish, famous us a 
raider, as one of Ibn Sa’ud’s principal lieutenants 
and as a rebel against him, died as a State prisoner 
at Riyadh in October 1931. His name is, however, 
still potent in Eastern Arabia, w here he was regarded 
as more than an ordinary sbeykli—a kingly man 
and a king maker. This gives importance to his 
sous, tw’o of whom have figured in reports from 
Kuwait. 

(1) Bandar ibn Faysal ad-Dawish. —Said to be 
looked to by the Mutayr as the leader they desire, 
but to be himself very cautious and unwilling to 
move at present. Reported in December 1932 to 
have countered a question by Ibn Sa ud as to wJiom 
the Mutayr wanted for a leader by saying “ No on© 
but Your Majesty." 

(2) Al-Humaydi ibn Faysal ad Dawtsh. —Visited 
Ibn Sa’ud at Riyadh in the autumn of 1932, when 
the King was making efforts to reconcile the ex-rebel 
Mutayr and 'Ajrnan, still hostile to him, and was 
well received and rewarded. 

The ladies of this family seem to count. The 
political agent at Kuwait, who had befriended them 
wdien Faysal was surrendered to Ibn Sa’ud in 
January 1930, w^as visited by various of tliein on 
several occasions in 1932. They included Faysal’s 
mother, who hid bitter hatred of the King beneath 
copious praises; a sister, whose rimioured marriage 
to a Harb Sheykh was regarded as an augury of 
reconciliation between his tribe and the Mutayr, but 
was afterw'ards denied; and a cousin, still a woman 
of considerable chann and humour, w’ho had been 
married to Sheykh Mubarak of Kuw ait, to a deceased 
son of Faysal ad-Daw isli and, lastly, as prize of war, 
to Ibn Sa'ud’s brother 'Abdullah. 

21. Fad hi (al-Fazal) Family. 

Nejdis of ’Aneyza origin long settled in the Hejaz. 
An original 'Abdullah had at least five sons, all now 
deceased, with one possible exception. Each of these 
had issue. Members of the first and second genera¬ 
tions after the original 'Abdullah were concerned in 
firms doing important business in the Hejaz and 
India, w^here they had a high reputation, enhanced 
by their position as business agents of Ibn Sa'fid, 
until 1930. Family differences and bad trade led to 
the collapse of their business at Bombay and 
Karachi in that year. The two partners most actively 
concerned in the business in India absconded to the 
Hejaz, where a third tried to dissociate himself from 
the partnership. The affairs of the family have for 
some years been the subject of very complicated 
litigation and have engaged the attention of various 
British authorities for reasons too long to recapitu¬ 
late. The family still have influential connexions in 
the Hejaz, and several members of it have been given 
employment by Ibn Sa'fid. Apart from 'Abdullah 
ibn Muhammad ibn ’Abdullah, wffio is the subject of 
a separate notice, the followM'ng deserve mention: — 

(1) Muhammad, son of the 'Abdullah just men¬ 
tioned. In business in Jedda and did a tidy trade 
in grain. Disinherited by his father in 1943 as a 
result of a quarrel. Died in 1946. 

(2) Ibrahim ibn Ahdurrahmdn. —One of the two 
who absconded from India in 1930. Appointed a 
member of the Legislative Council in October 1930. 
Became later a secretary to the Amtr Faysal. Was 
called on to resign, ostensibly on grounds of ill-health, 
by Arafr Faysal. He is now* living in Mecca and 
engaged in trade in an unimportant w^ay; but is still 
said to enjoy the confidence of Amtr Faysal. 
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(^3) Muhammad ibn Audunahmdn ibn 'Abdullah .— 
Was a partner in the firm W'hich collapsed in India 
in 1930, but resided in Jedda and tried to dissociate 
himself from the other partners, his brother and 
cousin. 

(4) 'AbdiiUah ibn Ibrahim ibn ‘Abdullah. —Private 
secretary to the Amir Faysal in 1926. Afterwards 
one of the partners who absconded iroiii India. 
Selected in 1931 for the post of charge d'affaires in 
Holland, under scheme which did not materialise for 
having a legation there with the Sa’udi Minister in 
London as minister. Appointed Treasurer to the 
Government later in 1981, as a result of the cabal 
against 'Abdullah Suleyman. Later became Director 
of Finance in Jedda, then Government represenlA- 
tive to tlie Arabian-American Oil Company at 
Dhahran and Sa udi representative for supply 
matters in Bahrein. Speaks En^ish. Appointed 
member of the Council of Ministers in February 
1946. 

(5) Ibrahim ibn Suleynidn al ‘Aqil. —Son-in-law 
of father of (4), and has taken the place of (2) as 
liais-ul-Diwan of tlie Amir Faysal. Is an impor¬ 
tant official and enjoys Amir Faysal’s complete 
confidence. Accompanied him to London in 1939 
for the Palestine discussions. As a young man spent 
considerable time in India. Speaks a very little 
English and some Urdu. A man of culture and 
pleasing manners. Accompanied the Amir Faysal 
to the San Francisco Conference in April 1945. lias 
been .suggested as a possible minister in London; but 
tor some reason Ihn Saud does nut like him. 

22. Fahad ihn Ziiayr. 

Late Governor of ’Asir. Was head of the mission 
sent to ’Asir in May 1930 to make the arrangements 
which subsequently culminated in its practical 
annexation by Ibn Sa'ud. Was later appointed 
Amir, though probably not the first to hold the post. 
Reported to Ibn Sa’ud with increasing urgency in 
the autumn of 1932 that the Idrisi was getting 
beyond himself. The Idrisi, professing complete 
loyalty to the King, complained bitterly of Fahad's 
rough treatment. The IGng, anxious to placate the 
Idrisi, steered a middle course and sent a commis¬ 
sion to investigate. Before it could reach the spot 
the Idrisi had gone into open revolt and Fahad lm<l 
to escape from his seat of government at Jiz&n. Was 
little heard of for some time afterwards, but w^as 
appointed Governor of Qunfida in or about June 1933. 

23. Fawzdn as-Sdbiq. 

Formerly Sa’udi Charge d’Affaires in Egypt and 
consul-general in Cairo. Appointed in August 1986 
upon the conclusion of the Sa'udi-Egyptian Treaty 
of May 1936. Previously Sa’iidi agent in Egypt. 
Bom about 1888. Belongs by origin to the 'Uqeyl, 
the guild, as it were, of recognis(*d caravan-guides. 
Educated in a Turkish school at * Amm5n. Said to 
have lived for many years in Bombay. Is by pro¬ 
fession a dealer in camels and horses and still 
appears to do this business. VVas Ibn Sa’ud's agent 
in Damascus befoi'e 1924. Is described by Sir 
Walter Smart as a ilevout Moslem, plain, slow, 
courteous and old-fashioned: politically rather 
innocent, but possessed of a certain native shrewd¬ 
ness. He is never used by Ihn Saud for important 
political work. A keen race-goer w'ho spends much 
of his time at the races in Cairo and Alexandria. 
Promoted to rank of minister in January 1946 
during Ibn Sand’s visit to Egypt. 

During the last years of his mission became quite 
deaf and probably rather feeble-minded. 

24. Fuad Bey Hamza. 

Born about 1960, he is a Druze of Abeih. in the 
Lebanon where the family are less prosperous than 


they were. One bi*otlier Sa’id was accused of com¬ 
plicity iu the murder of a Christian priest at Abeili in 
1930, but w'as finally acquitted in April-May 1934. 
Educated in Turkish schools in Syria, the Teachers' 
Training College, Beirut, and the Syrian Protestant 
College, Beirut. Was Inspector of Schools at 
Damascus for a time. Obtained a post ns clerk 
under the Palestine Department of Public Health 
in 1921. Resigned after a few months and took 
sernce under the Department of Education as a 
teacher in Acre. Transferred in 1922 to a secondary 
school in Jerusalem as teacher in English and 
remained until 1926. Studied simultaneously at the 
Law School, got a certificate of Legal Studies in 
1925 and qualified in five subjects, including Cousti- 
tiitional History and Public International Law. for 
the Diploma, but did not complete the course. Had 
a uniformly g(X>d record iu Palestine, but w as mixed 
up in politics and the Druze insurrectionary move¬ 
ment. May have feared arrest, although he was 
not, in fact, in danger of it. Left for Egypt on tbe 
2nd December, 1926. Apparently was to go to India 
on a Syro-Palestinian delegation, but was drawn to 
the Hejaz, where, after giving English lessons for a 
time, he was taken into the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs by Yusuf Yasin, then acting for Dr. ’Abdullah 
Damluji. Became Acting Minister in July 1928, 
when Dr. Damluji left on a mission, never to return 
Had probably worke<l earlier to undermine Damluji's 
position. Remained Acting Minister until the Amir 
Faysal became titular Minister with Fuad as Under¬ 
secretary, but still effective head of the Ministry in 
December 1980, Retained his post, with a seat on 
the Council of Ministers when the latter was con¬ 
stituted early in 1932, Visited Europe for the first 
time as a member of the Sa'udi Mission under the 
Amir Faysal in the spring of 1932 and did all the real 
business. Was made an honorary K.li.E. during the 
visit to London, and for several years carried a pass¬ 
port in wliich ho and his wife appean‘d as Sir Fua<l 
and 1-rady Hamza. Visited Europe again in 1934 
and 1935 and conducted important negotiations \vith 
the Foreign Office, and in 1939 went to Tiondon with 
the Amir Faysal and took a prominent part in the 
Palestine discussions. 

Fuad Hamza is alert, intelligent, well informed on 
matters pertaining to his work and industrious. 
Speaks English well and Turkish and some French. 
Equally devoted to his own ambitions and to the 
cause of .\rab nationalism, serving Ibn Sa'ud as its 
exponent, though inclined sometimes to despair of 
the system of which lie has made himself part. 
Keeps in touch with other Nationalists in Palestine, 
and probably Syria. Very hostile to ’Abdullah 
Suleyman and t^ part in the unsuccessful drive 
against liim in 1931. Is a very poor Moslem, and 
conforms to Wahabism no more than he is obliged 
to. Would like to see Sa'udi Arabia, a name of 
which he was one of the authors, develop on modern, 
more or less cx)nstitutionaI lines. Rather bumptious 
and sometimes difficult to deal with, but responds to 
personal handling. His attitude towards foreign 
Powers is determined by Arab nationalism, and if, 
as there is some ground to believe, he accepted a 
large bribe from the Italians at the time of the 
Ethiopian war, it does not follow* that this affected 
his advice to Ibn Sa’fid. Possesses a splendid villa 
in the best part, of Beirut which could not have been 
built out of legitimate savings, even supplemented 
by a sum of £3,000 which Ibn Saud is said to have 
contributed to this object. 

In 1939 w’aa appointed first Sa'udi Minister to 
Paris, Removed to Vichy after the collapse of 
France in 1940, where his record was not reassuring. 
Withdrawn from there and appointed first Sa’iidi 
Minister in Angora w'here he proceeded in April 1943 
The King did not w’ant him to return to Sa'udi 
Arabia, and the great power he once wielded passed 
entirely into the hands of his rival, Yusuf Yasin. 
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Incurred the King's displeasure hy intrigues and 
attempts at mediating between the French and the 
Syrians and the latter and the Lebanese when on a 
visit to the Lebanon during the troubles in Novem¬ 
ber 1948. Was pei mitted to return to Sa’udi Arabia 
in April 1944 and was present at most of the inter¬ 
views between His Majesty’s Minister and Ibn Ba ud 
in April and May. Left for .\ngorii again in the 
autumn of 1944 but lingered on in Beirut on the way 
and meddled in the abortive Franeo-Byrian negotia¬ 
tions early in 1945, before returning to Turkey. 
After a brief visit to Saudi Arabia in the autumn of 
1945, he left again for urgent medical treatment 
(heart trouble). Heturned, rather unwillingly, in 
April 1946 and has since completely re-established 
himself in the King’s confidence as His Majesty's 
adviser on foreign affairs, in Riyadh. Ibn Baud twice 
went out of his way to assure His Majesty ’s Minister 
in May and June 1940 that Fuad Hamza is an able 
and much-maligned man. 

In 1947 was appointed Minister of State 
with the duty of regularising the Saudi Arabian 
Govermneiit’s relations with the concessionary 
companies and the contractors engaged upon the 
various public utility projects. He seemed to set 
al>out his new duties energetically and with an 
iincoinpn)ini8jugly legalistic approach to all matters 
in dispute but iifter a month or two he vaiiishe<l, 
apparently to Beirut. It is not clear whether or 
not this appointment is to be held concurrently witii 
that of minister to Turkey, whence he seems never 
to have been recalled. In his new capacity, his 
relations with AbduUali Sulaimun (q.v.) are 
inevitably difficult, and likely to remain so. 

25. Hafiz {Hdfidh) Wahba. 

Sa’udi Minister in London. An Egyptian bom 
probably between 1885 and 1890. Educated at 
Al-Azhar. Mixed up in Nationalist and pan-lslamie 
politics in early manhood and was closely associated 
with ’-\bdul-’Aziz Shawish. Definitely anfi-British 
at time of (Ireat War and said to have been deported 
from India. Said to have been in Bahrein at one 
time. Started a school at Kuwait and passed thence 
in Ibn Sa’ud’s service. Became tutor to the Amir 
Faysal and accompanied the prince to London in 
1919. Was one of Il»n Sa'ud’s delegates at the 
abortive Kuwait Conference in 1923—24. In supreme 
charge of the civil side of the Administration at 
Mecca in 1925, with a viceregal title, and did well. 
Read the King’s inaugural address at the Moslem 
Congress in Mecca in June 1926. Much employed 
on missions aial negotiations during the ensuing 
years. Inter alia look part in negotiations with 
Sir G. Clayton in 1925, 1927 and 1928 and expounded 
Ibn Sh' lid’s views and fears regarding Italian policy 
in the Red Sea. Bolshevik activity and Hashimite 
sovereignty in nrighhouriug countries to the 
Hesideocy at Cairo early in 1928. During all this 
period waged a ding-dong struggle against the Syrian 
Influences around the King, and had ups and downs. 

occulted towards the end of 1926, but returned 
fv favour soon after and became Assistant Viceroy 
beside the Amir Faysal. Thought to have 
indisposed the .\inir by Ids masterfulness as a 
tutor and his disregard us Assistant Viceroy 
for the Amir’s position. Relegated in July 1928 
to the post of Director-General of Education. Went 
to London in 1929 to represent Ihn Sa’ffd at the 
International Postal Congress. While there was 
selected for the post of Minister in London, but did 
not take up the post for over a year, during which 
interval he w'ent on a sort of undefined mission to 
Kuwait and w'as also employed much about the 
King’s person, though he appeared on the wdiole to 
have lost ground to the Syrians. He and Fuad 
Hamza are deadly enemies. ' Has during bis (enure 
of the legation in London represented his country on 
international occasions, at Geneva and elsewhere. 
Was designated in 1931 to be Minister at The Hague. 


but the arrangements have never materialised for 
reasons of economy. Represented Sa’udi Arabia at 
the opening of the Tokyo mosque in 1988. 

HMz Wahba has sown his political wdld oats. His 
anti-British sentiments are supposed to have under¬ 
gone a change in or before 1928, when he was 
reported as being accustomed to say that, as regards 
Egypt, he would always be against Great Britain, 
but, as a servant of Ibn Sa’ud, believed the ICing’s 
mterest to lie in friendly relations with His Majesty's 
Government. He has certainly shown himself well- 
disposed in London, and has been distinctly helpful. 
He h a good propagandist for Ibn Ba’ud on the 
lecture platform and in society. Neither taciturn nor 
talkative,* he appeals hy his sense of humour and 
looks anything but a Wahhabi ^except that he 
abstains from alcohol and tobacco) at the Hyde Park 
Hotel or the Savoy. Likes the theatre too, and 
alleged to have a passion for night clubs to widch he 
gave full rein in New^ York in 1938. Speaks moderate 
English, but is not fluent. A useful servant to the 
King, whose respect and confidence lie commands. 
He was on leave in Sa’udi Arabia early in 1940 and 
returned via Koweit, where he settled with the 
Political Agent the temporary form of the Sa’udi- 
Koweit Agreements, which were then brought into 
force pending the drawing up and signing of the final 
texts. Accompanied the Amirs Faisal and Khalid on 
their visit to America and England in the winter of 
1948. He returned with them to Sa’6di Arabia in 
Doceinber 1943 and was present at most of the inter¬ 
views between His Majesty’s Minister and the King 
in March and April 1044. Showed himself genuinely 
concerned at state of country’s finances and general 
corruption of Sa’udi officials. The King appeared to 
consider him as one of his most trustworthy coun¬ 
sellors. He returned to England in April 1944. 
Visited the King again in January 1945 and 
accompanied him to Egypt in February for the 
meetings with President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill. Was a member of the Sa’fidi delegation 
whicli attended the San Francisco Conference in 
April 1945. Was Assistant Saudi delegate to 
Preparatory Commission and First Assembly of 
United Nations. Made a K.C.V.O., lOth May, 1946. 

26. Hamad Suleyman, 

Under-Secretary of State for Finance, brother of 
’Abdullah Suleyman, q,v., and has woiked under 
him. Once a petty trader in Balirein and fled the 
country to evade payment of debts. Acted for bis 
brother as Director-General of Finance during his 
relegation to Hasa towards the end of 1931. Was 
appointed Wakil or Under-Secretary when Abdullah 
was made Wazir or full Minister in August 1982. 
Has been employed on missions in ’Asir, notably in 
November 1982, when he was sent with Khalid-al- 
Qarqani to investigate the differences between the 
Tdrisi and Ihn Sa’ud’s Governor. They were too late 
to reach the spot before the Idrisi went into open 
revolt. Went with a Sa’udi mission to the Yemen in 
1988, and was reported to have been detained by the 
Imam at San’a on the situation with Sa’udi Arabia 
deteriorating. Returned well before the outbreak of 
hostilities m 1934. In 1935 w^as a member of a 
Sa’udi delegation which visited Bahrein, to negotiate 
the Transit Dues .\greement, and to Kuwait, to dis¬ 
cuss the question of the Sa’udi blockade of that 
neighbouring State. Whilst at Bahrein he w’as sued 
by a locral Persian merchant, the ix>litical agent 
reported, for an old debt. Fell into disgrace with 
Ibn Sa’ud in the spring of 1936 (as lie had done at 
least once previously) but was apparently begged 
off by his brother ’Abdullah. Of even meaner 
appearance than his brother, a poor talker and not, 
apparently, very intelligent. He disclosed to His 
Majesty's Minister at Taif in 1942 that his favourite 
outdoor sport was throwing stones. His eldest son, 
Suleym&n-al-Hamad, born about 1917, takes some 
part in public affairs: he was for a time director 
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of the agricultural project at Al-Kharj, and early in 
1948 he went to Egypt to buy machinery and spare 
parts for the Minister of Finance; Suleyman repre¬ 
sented Shaikh Yusuf Yasin as Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs during the latter’s absence in October 
and November 1943. Visited Egypt again from May 
to July 1944, ostensibly on Government business, 
but managed to find time to indulg*- in lavish 
personal expenditure on the Government’s account. 
He is a siiallow, self-seeking man. 

27. Harridi Bey. 

Formerly Director-General of Military Organisa¬ 
tion. Born about 1892 to 1896. Believed to be an 
’Iracji Kurd and to have risen to non-commissioned 
rank in the Turkish army. Was a colonel in the 
army of King Huseyn, but passed to the service 
of Ibn Sa’ud and was officer commanding troops at 
Ybinbu* before 1928. Became officer commanding 
in Jedda in that year. Appointed Director-General 
of Military Organisation in 1981 in succession to 
Favvzi Bey Kawokji. Hamdi seems to be a man of 
indifferent character, with a gift for intrigue, which 
he displayed in connexion with the vicissitudes of 
the British staff of the Hejaz air force in 1931-32. 
Now insignificant, having ceased to hold any 
important military position and to be confined to 
duties as A.D.C. to the Amir Faysal. Stated in 1939 
that he liad resigned and wanted to return to Iraq, 
but wasuot allowed by Ibn Saud toleavetlie country. 
Boon companion of the Amir Faysal’s Albanian 
step-fatlier-in-law, Ibrahim Adliam. In spite of a 
gorgeous uniform gives an impression of seediness 
and has been known to touch a nuinber of the 
legation for a loan of 2 rivals. 

28. Seyyid Hamza al Ghauth al Madani. 

At one time consul-general designate for Java. 
Became first Sa’udi Minister to Bagdad 1938. A 
Hejazi of Medina, born perhaps 1805. Said to have 
been educated in Turkish schools and to have 
frequented Turkish society. Sided with Turks at 
time of Arab revolt, and edited an anti-Huseyn paper 
at Medina in their interest. Continued to be anti- 
Huseyn after the success of the revolt and fled. Said 
to have been sentenced to death by default during 
his absence. Seems, nevertheless, to have been 
given an important post at Damascus, wrhich he 
continued to hold under King Faisal’s regime there, 
even after King Huseyn had launched against him 
an accusation, probably trumped up, of having stolen 
valuables from the Prophet's Tomb. Was in Ibn 
Sa’ud’s service by end of 1923 and was one of his 
delegates at the abortive Kuwait Conference of 
1928-24, an appointment which led to a revival by 
the ’Iraqi delegates of the robbery charge. Became 
Assistant Governor of Medina after its occupation by 
Sa’udi forces in 1925. Was later employed in the 
Palace. Selected in 1931 for the proposed consulate- 
general at Batavia, to the creation of which the 
Netherlands Government agreed, but which has 
never been opened, probably owing to financial 
difficulties. Filled in time as a member of the 
Legislative Council, whence he was transferred to the 
Amir Sa’Ad’s Diwan in September 1932. Came in 
King’s train to Mecca in March 1933. Much of a 
palace man evidently. Fell into disfavour during his 
visit to Medina in 1941, but was later pardoned and 
reinstated in the King’s entourage, and is now 
frequently present at meetings of the " cabinet.” 

29. Hithlayn Family. 

People of importance in the 'Ajman tribe, much 
concerned in the Nejd revolt of 1929. Its principal 
member, Dhaydan ibn Hithlayn, was slain 
treacherously in April of that year. 

For an account of individual members of the 
family see Personalities Report for 1946. 


30. Hmeyn al'Awayni (or Aoueiini). 

X Syrian merclianl established in Jedda. An 
enterprising fellow, who derives some importance 
fiom being a friend of Fuad Hamza and Yusuf Y^asin 
and having connexions in ^Manchester; notably wdth 
another Syrian, ’Abdul-Ghaui Ydlibi, the naturalised 
British head of a small company there. This associa¬ 
tion was closed early in 1982. when Ydlibi visited 
Jedda in order to work up business and with great 
ideas of getting concessions of all sorts. They 
claimed to have important support in Lancashire, 
specifically that of the Calico Printers’ Association 
(Limited). It was understood in 1982 that ’Aw^ayni 
was leaving Jedda for good, but he still returns 
occasionally. In February or March 1938 he went to 
Riyadh on behalf of certain merchants to try and 
dissuade the King from proceeding with the conces¬ 
sion to the ex-IGiedive’s group for the creation of a 
national bank. A man likely to have ups and downs 
of fortune in dealing with wiiom commercially ^eat 
jare should be used. Closely associated in business 
with Najib Salha and Ibrahim Shaker (^^0* 
Spends most of his time in Beirut, where he is 
said to act as Ibn Sa’ud’s semi-official purchasing 
agent. Although nothing has yet been proved 
against him, the British seciu*ity authorities 
regarded him for a long time as suspect and only 
reluctantly agieed to his return to the T.»ehanon. 
Visited Ibn Sa’iid in February 1944 and returned 
to Beirut in April. Ibn Sa’ud wished to appoint 
him first Sa udi Minister in Beirut, but later agreed 
with His Majesty’s Government that his appoint¬ 
ment would be unsuitable. 

31. M. Huseyn Nasif. 

Awell-knowm ilejazi of Jedda of Egyptian origin. 
Born about 1882. Inherited much property from his 
father, ’Omar Nasif, who w'as a notable personage 
in Turkish times, as well as the agency in Jedda 
of the Sherifs of the ’Abadilah branch. Occupies 
the largest house in Jedda and was once very 
properous, but is now probably less so. Was said in 
1917 to have lost favour with King Huseyn, who had 
previously been accustomed to stay with him when 
in Jed<la. Was said also to be desirous of British 
naturalisation at that time. Described as having 
been a Wahhabi by ccmviction, even before the 
Sa'fidi invasion. Deported to ’Aqaba during King 
’Ali’s short reign. Figured as a Ilejazi delegate at 
the Moslem Congress in Mecca in June 1926. Was 
given the privilege of putting Ibn Sa’ud up during 
the years following the fall of Jedda. lias not 
held office, as was e.xpected, under the Sa’udi 
regime, perhaps owing to doubt as to his trust¬ 
worthiness. Rather a dark horse nowadays and 
may both dislike and be disliked by the regime, but 
keeps quiet. Said to be a good Arabic scholar and 
possesses what passes in Jedda for a remarkable 
library. An aldermanic figure. His eldest son, 
Husain Nasif, has written a hook on the history of 
the Hejaz and has held the i>ost of Director of 
Waqfs, Jedda, which he has now relinquished in 
order to become a director of the Arab Car Com¬ 
pany He is a nasty piece of work. A cousin, 
M. Salih Nasif, was the figurehead president of the 
Palestine Defence Committee in Mecca in 1987-88. 

32. Ibrahim al Mu'ammar. 

Qaimniaqam of Jedda 1937. Identical with the 
Ibrahim al Junaifi mentioned in The Heart of 
Arabia and, according to the author, Mr, Philby, has 
a very doubtful claim to the historic name of 
Mu'aminar, wdiich he subsequently assumed. In 
early life travelled much in India, Persia Egypt and 
elseivhere in the East, os trader and probably also as 
journalist and propagandist. About 1926 became 
head of Hm Sa’ud’s diwan; transferred to that of the 
Amir Sa’fld in 1932. In 1988 was appointed Charg6 
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d'Aiiaires at Bagdad.. His alleged undiplomatic 
activities were the subject of complaint on several 
occasions, and in 1937 necessitated his removal. An 
active, able man, interested in world a Hairs and with 
a gi-eat sense of humour. Improved Jedda con¬ 
siderably, was useful in pilgrimage matters, and was 
helpful to foreigners within the limits of his powers. 
At one time was the principal channel of communica¬ 
tion between the legation and the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs. 

His eldest son, Abdullah, born about 1920, formerly 
served under Yusuf Y'asin in the Political Bureau at 
Kiyadli and has now (May 1943) been appointed 
first secretary at the Sa*udi Legation in Bagdad. 
Another son, 'Abdul ’Aziz, born about 1923, 
formerly a student at the American University of 
Beirut, now acts as interpreter for Ibn Sa’ud. A 
hearty rogue, he was dismissed in April 1944 as a 
result of a scandal connected with a slave-girl and 
his unblushing peculation of Goverument stores and 
smuggling activitieB. 

33. Ibrahim Shaker. 

Born about 1903 in the Hejaz of Turkish-Syrian 
parents. Was employed as chief clerk in the Jedda 
Quarantine Department during the latter part of 
the Hashimite regime. Next heard of as partner of 
llussuiu-al-Awayui in 1927. Has since 

managed Awayni’s piece-goods business in Jedda 
and acquired a considerable personal fortune in con¬ 
junction with Awayni and Najib Salha (g.r.). Acts 
as land agent for the Amir Faysal. In 1943 built a 
large mansion outside Jedda, which he has now' (July 
1944) let to the United States Legation at an 
exorbitant rental, lias also built a luxurious villa in 
Cairo. A close friend of Yusuf Yasin. Director of the 

Sa’udi Arabian Trading Company formed in 
January 1915 which advertises itself as importers 
of cars, tyres, refrigerators and miscellaneous 
machinery. The Dodge car agency formerly held by 
’Awayni has been taken over by the company. 
According to Ibrahim Shaker two-thirds of the 
capital are owned by him and a third by Najib 
Sallui. Ibrahim Shaker has also obtained the 
agencies of the Banqne Misr and other Misr 
organisations, including the Misr Steamship Line 
in Sa’udi Arabia, and he is associated with 
Abdullah Suleyman in the exploitation of a valu¬ 
able agricultural area near Hadda in the Wadi 
Fatma. He is used also by American big business. 

34. Izzeddin Shnwa. 

Born about 1005 in Gaza. Palestinian of a w'ell- 
known familv. Fxlucuted at St. Catherine’s College, 
Cambridge, w'here he took a diploma in agriculture. 
Speaks flawless English. Joined the rebels and took 
an active part against the British during the 
Palestine troubles in 1937-38. Was at one time 
private secretary to the Mufti. Violently anti-Jew. 
Came to Iraq in 1040 with his wife, who is French, 
and joined Rashid Ali’s rebel army in May 1941. 
Escaped after the rebellion had been crushed and 
was granted asylum by Ibn Sa’fid pronded he 
refrained from political activities. He kept his w'ord. 
Appointed Director of Agriculture at A1 Kharj early 
in 1944 and in April Director of the Office of Public 
Works at Jedda in succession to Najib Salha. A 
sincere Nationalist, he is outspoken about his views 
on Palestine, but is not really anti-British. The lega¬ 
tion found him to be an intelligent and co-opera¬ 
tive colleague in his new job. and therefore a pleasant 
change from the majority of Sa’fidi officials. Has a 
son at Victoria College. He found the task of 
cleaning out the Augean stables of the Directorate 
of Transport, while fighting against Nejdi and Syrian 
influences, too much for him and, in June 1946, 
resigned He then claimed that Ibn Sand had 
appointed him one of his personal advisers, but there 
has been no evidence that the King’s goodwill 
towards him can resist the constant intrigue and 


innuendo of Abdullah Suleyman, Yusuf Yassin and 
others, to whom a relatively honest and go-ahead 
Palestinian is a menace and a danger. Indeed, 
Izzeddin Shawa, who has been absent from Arabia 
for some months, is said to be moving heaven and 
earth to find some other employment. He was 
heard of in June 194G lecturing in United States and 
is now representative in London of the Arab Higher 
Committee. 

35. Muhammad'Id Rawwdf. 

Fonnerly Sa’udi Consul in Damascus. Born about 
1898. One of a Sherari family which migrated 
from Jauf to Damascus in 1910. Family not highly 
considered in Damascus, but ’Id's father maintained 
close connexion with Ibn Sa’ud and was helpful 
to him in negotiations with the Turks. He, the 
father, made a fortune in camel-dealing and left 
wealth to his two sons. According to his own 
account, Muhammad made a large sum of money 
during the Great War by buying up English bank¬ 
notes in Damascus at a discount of 20 per cent, to 
40 per cent., stealing away to Bagdad as soon as it 
fell into British hands, and cashing the notes at par. 
Appointed to his Damascus post in 1929 in sucession 
to his brother Yasin. Had then only had primary 
education, but was stated last year to be busily 
improving on it. Was considered by His Majesty’s 
present consul in Damascus rather stupid, though 
pleasant and useful. W'ell informed on local currents 
of thought and pushes in Syrian Nationalist circles, 
without apparently carrying much weight, the idea 
of an Arab Empire with Ibn Sa’ud as a suitable 
ruler for it. The brother Yasin Kawwaf, whom he 
succeeded, is said to liave become Governor of 
Medina in 1929-30. He was appointed second 
assistant to the Viceroy of the Hejaz in September 
1930, but has faded out of Sa’udi official life and 
now' lives at Damascus. Muhammad ’Id Raww'af 
was superseded as consul at Damascus by Rusheyd 
Pasha {q.v.) in May 1933 and appointed an Assistant 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. In 
1935 was appointed Acting Governor (Kaimakam, 
not Amir) of Jedda, but in 1937 exchanged posts with 
Ibrahim ibn Mu’ammar. Ceased to be chargA 
d’affaires at Bagdad in 1938, when a Sa’fidi Minister 
was appointed, and was made a member of the 
Council of Ministers. 

36. Idrisi Family. 

Founded by Ahmed al Idrisi, a native of Fez, who 
became a notable religious teacher at Mecca and 
created a Tariqa, or school of religious doctrine. 
Moved on to Sabya, in ’Asir, where he acquired land 
and died in the odour of sanctity about 1837 and 
where his tomb is still venerated. The Tdrisis 
supplanted the Sherifian family, which had ruled at 
Abfi 'Arish in the time of his son Muhammad and 
Muhammad’s son ’.\li. 

AH members of the family have the title of Seyyid. 
There is a close connexion between the family and 
the Senusis. whose founder w^ns a disciple of the 
original Ahrned al Idrisi. The spiritual relationship 
has been reinforced by intermarriage at various 
times. The Idrisis have also a connexion wdth the 
Mirgbani family, whose head resides in the Sudan, 
and is chief of yet another Tariqa, once powerful 
and still important. 

For a fuller account of the family see Personalities 
Report for 1946 

36a. Kaaki Family. 

The w'ar has brought into the limelight the 
previously unknown family of Kaaki. Reputedly of 
Syrian origin but long resident in the Hejaz, this 
family followed the traditional family calling of 
baking, as their name suggests. They dabbled in the 
money market and various members of the family 
were small independent money changers. They are 


now the real financiers of Sa'udi Arabia, and no 
money transaction ever now' takes place without 
the Kaakis being directly concerned. They ow'e their 
present position first to Najib Salha (^.t?.), the venal 
right hand man of Abdullah Suleyman and 
former Director of Public Works, and to Abdullah 
Suleyman himself. While His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment were paying an annual subsidy to Ibn Sa’ud 
the Kaakis made money at will. A high pro¬ 
portion of the subsidy goods that came into the 
country were dealt with by this family, and through 
their machinations and those of Najib and of 
Abdullah Suleyman much of the gold presented by 
His Majesty’s Government eventually found its way 
into the coffers of one or other of tlie various 
Kaaki firms. In 1944 Sadaka and Siraj Kaaki, the 
most important combination, were discovered in an 
attempt to smuggle JE.gold 25,000 to Egypt. This 
money was confiscated and there were rumours of 
dire reprisals on the law-breakers. These however 
gradually faded into the background and when Ibn 
Sa’ud arrived in Jedda after meeting King Farouq 
at Y'enbo. Sadaka and Siraj Kaaki petitioned His 
Majesty on the grounds that they did not know' that 
they were doing wTong and the King, fresh from 
his successful entertainment of King Farouq, 
pardoned the Kaakis and returned them the money. 
It is certain that Abdullah Suleyman arranged this. 
Sadaka and Siraj having advanced the money by 
which Ibn Sa’ud was able so royally to entertain 
King Farouq. A rough estimate of the family 
fortune is about f .gold 300,000 of which Sadaka and 
Siraj have, at the very least, 4i.gold 175,000, besides 
valuable property in Mecca. In .April 1945 they 
started to interest themselves in real estate and 
began by purchasing from the Minister of Finance, 
Abdullali Suleyman, the Banque Misr Hotel and 
several other buildings in Mecca. The Banque Misr 
building alone cost £.gold 30,000. 

The most important members of this family are: 

(1) Sadaka Kaaki and 

(2) Siraj Kaaki. —Brothers, these two are partners 
in the most lucrative business in the country. They 
are the Government brokers and are represented in 
every town in the Hejaz and the Nejd with the 
exception of Medina where the financial acti\'ities of 
Sheikh Mohammed-al-Khuraiji are protected by his 
son-in-law. Sheikh Abdullah Suleyman. The firm 
of S. & S. Kaaki is by far the most important 
of the Kaaki firms. Its 1940 capital was about 
£.gold 10,000—and is now at least £.gold 175,000. 
(See also remarks above.) 

(3) Abdul Aziz Kaaki. —A money changer in Jedda 
who also ow'ns a bakery business. Abdul Aziz’s 
pre-war worth w'as about £.gold 2,000—and now’ he 
can boast of something like £.gold 20,000. He als^j 
partners his two uncles (see 4 and 5) in another 
firm of money cliangers in Jedda and Mecca, the 
capital of this being separate from the figure 
f.gold 20,000—mentioned above 

(4) Salah Moussa Kaaki and 

(5) Abdullah Moussa Kaaki. —These two are 
brothers, and uncles, it is believed, of (1), r2) and (3) 
above. Before the war they were the most affluent 
of the Kaaki family and flourished in Mecca with a 
capital of something like f.gold 15.000, Their 
present capital exceeds f.gold 60,000—and from 
their partnership with Abdul Aziz Kaaki ((3) above) 
they have a share of a business which hardly existed 
before the war but is now worth f.gold 15,000. 

37. Khdlid Al Qarqani (alias Al Hud, alias 
Ahu'l Walid). 

A Tripolitan, who is said to have served under the 
Seniisi, fought the Italians and retired into exile 
m Egypt, where ho has a daughter married to 
Abdur-Rahman 'Azzam Bey, formerly a desert 
fighter in the Senfisi cause, former Egyptian Minister 
to Iraq and Sa’fidi Arabia and now* Secretary- 
General of the Arab League. Al Qarqani w'as brought 
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to Ibn Sa’fid’s notice, it is said, by Sheikh Hafiz 
Wahba, and came to the Hejaz in 1930. Was 
appointed in September 1930 First Assistant to the 
Viceroy, but apparently soon vacated the post and 
went into business with the German merchant, 
afterwards honorary German Consul, de Haas. Was 
re-employed by the Government to accompany the 
American engineer Tvvitchell on his tours of survey 
for water and minerals. Was sent with Hamad 
Suleyman (q-v.) to ’Asir in November 1932 to 
investigate the dispute between the Idrisi and Ibn 
Sa’ud’s Governor. This mission could not be 
accomplished by the two delegates, who, in the 
following year, writh Turki al Madhi, formed an 
equally unsuccessful delegation to Sana before the 
outbreak of the Sa’udi-Yemen war. Was a Sa’udi 
delegate to the Bahrein Transit Dues and Koweit 
Blockade Conferences of 1935. Was also a Sa’udi 
repi*esentative at the negotiations over the Red Sea 
oil concession w'ith Petroleum Concessions (Limited) 
(added in 1939). Acted as buyer for c^ertain German 
goods for the Sa’fidi Government. In 1938 was found 
to be on the staff of Amir Sa’ud, but later in the 
year officially appointed to that of Ibn Sa’ud. Said 
to have a large salary. Seems to be a trusted adviser, 
and said to be honest in negotiation, though 
not necessarily scrupulous in financial matters. 
Accompanied Dr. Mahmud Hauiinuda to London 
and Paris in 1939 in connexion with the proposed 
amendment of the Sanitary Convention. Visited 
Germany in 1939 before the outbreak of war on a 
mission to purchase arms for Sa’udi Arabia. Had 
an interview with Hitler, but was otherwise unsuc¬ 
cessful. Has a slight impediment in his speech. 
Speaks French and Turkish and perhaps Italian. 
Claims to have travelled a good deal in Europe, 
including Russia, and is regarded by Ibn Sa’ud as 
an expert on European affairs. An interesting talker 
but can be waspish. Said by some people to be anti- 
British but is probably only rather sourly pro-Arab. 
Is now in poor health (1943). Attempts by His 
Majesty’s Legation to obtain permission for Khalid 
(w’ho has been given only two years to live by his 
doctors) to settle in Egypt with his family have so 
far (June 1945) proved unsuccessful, but he paid a 
short visit to Cairo in the winter of 1945. In 194'!’ 
was hale and hearty at Riyadh. 

38. Muhammad ibn 'Abdul 'Aziz ibn 

Madhi. 

A Nejdi, formerly Gk)vernor of Jizan. Transferred 
about 1940 to be Governor of Al Kliobar, which post 
he now holds. Speaks nothing but Arabic and that 
with a strong Nejdi accent. Gomes much into 
contact with the Americans of the Arabian American 
Oil Company at Dhahran and was lavish in liis 
hospitality to His Majesty’s Minister when he visited 
Dhnhran in March 1942. Earned the gratitude of 
the Royal Air Force for his help when one of their 
aircraft forcelanded on Tarut Island in January 1942 
A yoimger brother is Governor of the town of Al- 
Qatif, and another brother, ’Abdul ’Aziz ibn Madhi, 
is Governor of Dhiba. 

39. Mehdi Bey. 

Director-General of Police, with headquarters in 
Mecca, for several years, but in 1988 w’as made 
Director-General of Public Security, though no 
change in his functions was announced or observed. 
An ’Iraqi, w'ho has, however, lived little in 'Iraq. 
Said to have been a regimental clerk in the Turkish 
army, in which a brother of his is still an officer. 
Was employed also in King Huseyn’s army. He 
appears to be arbitrary and ruthless and to wield 
considerable authority. A man of organising ability, 
and the Mecca orphanage, w hich is under his charge, 
has been declared by a competent Indian witness 
to be the best-organised concern in Sa’udi Arabia. 
In 1936, when he had extended the system of regular 
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police to Hasa, he was given by Ibn 8a*ud the title 
of al Muslih (The Keformer). Went on leave in 
autumn 1945 and has not yet returned. 

40. *Abdur-Rahmdn ibn Mubarak. 

Governor of Wejh. Little known to the Legation, 

but worth mentioning because of the importance of 
his post in relation to Egypt and Transjordan, and 
because he w’as one of the leaders of the forces, 
with advanced base at Dhaba, employed against 
Ibn Rif4da in 1932. Is possibly a tribal personage 
rather than an administrative Governor, and may 
be of the family of Huseyn ibn Mubarak of the 
Harb tribe, who was a power at Eabigh at the time 
of the Arab revolt. 

41. Muhammad at-Tawil. 

A native of Jedda of Egyptian origin. Got a small 
post in the customs in Turkish times and rose to be 
Director of Customs in Jedda under King Huseyn. 
Played a leading part in the movement of the Hejajsi 
notables to compel Huseyn's abdication and the 
accession of King 'Ali in October 1924. Remained 
in theory Director of Customs only, but wielded great 
influence under ’Ali, and was described as being 
“ practically dictator ’* in November 1925, after his 
triumph in a dispute with Ahmed Saqqaf, the Prime 
Minister, who decided to leave. Promised at that 
time to devote to the cause of the Hejaz every penny 
of “ certain economies w^hich he had effected while 
Director of Customs. Left the Hejaz on the fall of 
Jedda, but returned in 1927 or cariy in 1928 and 
started a motor transport business. Was said in 
1928 to have been president of the Hizb-al-Ahrar al 
Hijazi, but made his peace with Ibn Sa"ud after an 
absence at Riyadh, w hich was described in February 
1928 as a deportation. Was slow to receive official 
employment, and was perhaps considered unsuitable 
for such employment in the Hejaz. but was in 
September 1930 placed at the head of a commission 
to study and reorganise the financial and economic 
situation in Hasa. Remained for some time in this 
employment, despite rumours of assassination or 
flight. Appeared to have tightened up regulations 
and trodden on Qusaibi corns in the process, but not 
to have made the Hasa Customs as paying as he 
hoped. A capable and well-reputed man, liked by 
the authorities at Bahrein, but he fell foul of the 
Arabian American Oil Company to such an extent 
that Sayyid Hashiin was sent to look after their 
business with the Government in 1935. At-Tawil 
was recalled in 1986 and replaced by two separate 
officials in his posts as Director of Finance and 
Director of Customs. In 1938 appointed (against 
his will) manager of the Nejd Motor Transport 
Company. Since 1943 appears to have lived in 
retirement on his estate in Hasa. The company is 
now defunct. 

42. Musta^ Badruddin. 

Formerly Director of Customs in Jedda. A North 
African or of North African origin. Bom probably 
about 1892. Was given a small poet in the Jedda 
custom-house some years ago, and later became 
Director of Customs at Yanbu’. Transferred to Jedda 
in the same capacity in 1930. A man of little ability, 
obstructive and not very honest. Popularly supposed 
to hold “ Axis views *’ and certainly conceals very 
well any affection be may have for the British. Is 
reputed to be well in with gangs of dhow-men 
smuggling goods across the Red Sea. Arrested in 
May 1944 when a large consignment of gold w^as 
caught being smuggled out of Jedda to Egypt. 
Released shortly after. Finally dismissed in Decem¬ 
ber 1945 Now resident in Medina. 

43. Ibrahim an-Neshmi. 

Formerly Amir of Jauf. Said to be a Nejdi; to 
have been originally a maker of native foot-gear; 


to have been in Medina while the Hashimites still 
held it; and to have escaped to the SaMdi side, 
where his knowledge of the situation in Medina was 
so useful that he was given a command. He appears 
to have been emjJoyed at Tebuk and perhaps at 
Yanbu' in the ensuing years. He became notorious 
in February 1930 for a large-scale raid into Trans¬ 
jordan similar to that of *Abdul-’Aziz ibn Musa’id 
(q.u.) about the same time. He was apparently at 
the time already Governor of Jauf, a post from which 
the King dismissed him about the end of the year, 
not, it was explained, because the man w^as bad, but 
because the Kiug desired to eliminate causes of 
quarrel wdth His Majesty’s Government. Reappeared 
subsequently as Governor of Al-’Ula. but was trans¬ 
ferred to an unspecified post in or about June 1933. 
Later one of the more important subordinate com¬ 
manders in the Western Army on the Sa’udi-Yemen 
l)order. Governor of Turaba in 1934 until September 
1935, wlien he was appointed Governor of Najran. 

44. Qdttdn Family. 

(1) Yusuf ibn Salim Qattdn, said to have been 
originally a servant in a coffee-shop in Mecca and 
afterwards of the original Qattan family whose name 
he took. Became a guide for Javanese pilgrims. 
Rose to be president of the Mecca municipality 
under the Turks, but was still so uneducated that he 
w'as said to be unable to tell “ the letter Alif from 
a telegraph pole.’* Became Minister of Public 
W^orks imder King Huseyn. Was said in 1980 to he 
full of schemes connected with the pilgrimage and 
the advancement of his son No. (2) below. Has 
also come to notice as one of the agents concerned 
with the properties of the Sherifian family. 

(2) 'Abbas Qaitdn. an ambitious man, born al)Out 
1901, who was himself president of the municipality 
in Mecca in 1930 and occupied that post until Novem¬ 
ber 1945. Also formerly director-general of Waqfs. 

45. Qusaibi Family. 

An important merchant family in the Persian Gulf 
The legation is indebted to the political agent in 
Bahrein for an account of them, of which a summary 
appears in the Personalities Report for 1946. 

The Qusaibis formerly had great influence owing 
to their position as agents of Ibn Sa’ud in Bahrein 
and buyers of his requirements for Nejd, as w'ell as to 
their wealth and their liold on many to whom they 
had lent money. Their most distinguished debtw was 
the King himself, who ow ed them in 1930 something 
like £80,0(K), and who, although about half of this 
bad been paid off by June 1931, still owed them the 
balance. Abdurrahman w as given in the latter year 
a roving commission to try and raise the wind for the 
Sa’fldi Government in Europe, but failed completely. 
The relations of the Qusaibis with the King no longer 
seem to be as close as formerly. They resented the 
reforms introduced by Muhammad at-Tawil (q.v.). 
They were driven by bad business to press the King 
for money. He has of late employed other persons 
to buy for him, but he is not known to have deprived 
the Qusaibis of their general agency for him at 
Bahrein. The Amir Sa’id frequently employed the 
Qusaibis to buy goods for him in Bombay, but was 
said in April 1942 to have become dissatisfied with 
them and to be employing other agents. 

46. Rashid Family. 

Former rulers of Hail. Little is known of the 
remnants of this family once so pow^erful and later 
so fallen, even before its final collapse, that it was 

accounted infamous, even in such a land of 
violence as Arabia, for its record of domestic 
murders.” It deserves attention, however, because of 
the possibility of its reappearance on the scene, 
e.g., if the Shammar tribes from which it sprang 
should go against Ibn Sa’fid. It is understood that, 
after the fall of H4il the King pursued a policy of 


absorpticMi, not of annihilation, and that many 
persons belonging to the Beni Rashid, or connected 
with them, passed into liis entourage. Two lads who 
are being brought up with his younger children and 
are included in the list of his sons are said to be the 
children of a Rashid lady, whom Ibn Sa’ud married 
after their birth. Tlieir names are— 

(1) Sultan and 

(2) Mish'al — 

the latter of w-hich corresponds with that of an infant 
child of the last ruling ibn Rashid, as given in the 
1917 volume of Personalities in Arabia. Two other 
persons have come to notice, who are said to be 
related to the Beni Rashid, A’iz.: — 

(3) Mansur ibn *Asaf, who is said to have been 
taken into Ibn Sa ud’s service and to have served 
for a term as Governor of Tebuk; and his brother— 

(4) Ndsir ibn 'Asaf. w’ho also served Ibn Sa’fid, 
but was reported to have deserted into Transjordan 
in 1931. 

As the information about this family is so meagre, 
it is worth noting that the following members of it 
accompanied Ibn Sa’fid from Riyadh to Jedda in 
March 1934:— 

(5) Muhammad ibn Tal41 (a daughter of his was 
married to Ibn Sa’ud in 1938). 

(6) Mash’al ibn Mas’fid ibn ’Abdul ’Aziz. 

(7) Rashid al Muheysin al Jabr. 

(8) Sultan ibn Talal al Jabr. 

(9) Fahad ibn Hamfid al Jabr. 

Of these (6) and (8) may be identical with (1) and 

(2) given above. The Umm al Qura early in 1935 
gave a list of the Beni Rashid w ho came to the Hejaz 
with Ibn Sa’ud in March of that year. This list 
gave all the names, except (6), unless the name 
Mash’al al Sa’ud in the 1935 list corresponded with 
the same person. Two other names appear in the 
1935 list. 

(10) ’Abdullah al Mit’ib, who died in 1947. 

(11) ’Ubaid al 'Abdullah. 

At least one Ibn Rashid accompanied the King’s 
sctti, the Amir Favsal, to the Yemen front in April. 
1934. 

The younger princes are greatly in evidence in Ibn 
Sa’fid’s entourage, being treated generally very mucli 
like his ow n younger sons. 

The only member of the family outside Sa’fidi 
Arabia, and therefore of some importance, is (12) 
Muliammad ibn 'Abdul Muhsin ar Rashid, bom 
about 1910. Lives at the Court of the King of Iraq 
(according to a 1935 report), out of w^hoee privy purse 
he is said to receive a pension about £20 a month. 
Twice stated to have set out, with the cognisance of 
the late King 'Ali, to raise the Shammar, cross the 
frontier and take Hail, but returned on each occasion 
wi'ith standards still unfurled, having judged the 
moment not propitious. Still keeps in touch with 
the Shammar and maintains bedouin mode of life. 
Described as ordinarily a rather dull, brooding young 
Dmn, and perhaps not very resourceful, but, 
presented with a good enough opportunity, he would 
quickly be off across tlie desert to recapture his 
ancestral home. 

Two members of the family, Saud and Abdul 
Aziz, who had been living in Riyadh, ” escaped ” 
by car in October 1947 and subsequently turned up 
iu Iraq. This event seems to have considerably 
upset the King, who may fear that tliey are hatching 
Some plot with his enemies. 

47 . Rifdda Family. 

Chiefs of the BilH tribe, with an urban establish¬ 
ment at Wejh. The most notable recent member of 
the family, Suleym4n Afnan, played a not incon¬ 
siderable rfile during the Great War, but was killed in 
a raid in 1916 and left two sons, Ibrahim and Ahmed. 
His brother Saltm, who had died earlier, left a son, 
Hamid. The cousins in this generation were at 
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enmity. Hamid made a bid for the Sheikhship on 
his uncle’s death. He w^as one of several Hejazi 
Sheikhs who approached the Residency in Cairo in 
1924, complaining both of King Huseyn’s tyranny 
and his inability to protect them against the 
Wahhabis. He came into greater prominence in 
1928, w^hen, having returned from Transjordan and 
taken to brigandage, he attempted a coup at Wejh, 
hoping to dislodge his cousin Ibrahim, who was 
Governor there and head of the tribe. After a further 
period of exile he came into still greater prominence 
in 1932 by invading the Hejaz at the head of a 
rebel band. He and tw’o, it was said, of his sons 
were killed, but there may be survivors of this 
branch. At the outset of the revolt Ibrahim visited 
the King at the head of a loyal delegation. He is 
still head of the Billi tribe in the Hejaz, but the 
Governor of Wejh is now Ibn Mubarak (see No. 40). 
The family have attaches with a section of the Billi 
established in Egy pt. 

48. Rushdi Malhas. 

\\ as editor of the Um m al Qura^ the more 
important of the two weekly newspapers published 
at Mecca and the unofficial organ of the Sa’fidi 
Government. A Palestinian from Nablus. In 1937 
or before was appointed Assistant Director of the 
Political Section of the Royal Diwan. The following 
year had a violent quarrel with his chief, Yusuf 
Yasin, but retained his position and eventually 
succeeded him as Director of the Political Section 
of the Royal Diwan. In appearance a down-trodden 
little man, but away from his chief he is affable and 
talkative. Well read in Arabic literature and history. 
Speaks good Turkish and some French. 

49. Salih ibn A bu Bakr Shdta. 

Bom probably not later than 1891). Comes of a 
learned family in Mecca, w’here he was bora. Much 
employed on Committee for Waqfs, grain distribu¬ 
tion, (fee., under the Hashimite regime. Fled to 
Jedda after the Sa’fidi capture of Taif. Was one of 
the Hejazi notables who coinj>elled the abdication 
of King Huseyn in October 1924 and rallied in due 
course to Ibn Sa’ud. Became one of two assistants 
to the Amir Fay sal in his capacity as Viceroy. 
Spoken of in 1930 as a possible Minister of Educa¬ 
tion in a Cabinet then rumoured to be in contempla¬ 
tion, but, if the rumour was true, the project was 
not pursued. When the Cabinet was eventually 
organised on its present lines early in 1932 and the 
Amir Favsal was given the Ministry of the Interiewr, 
as well as others. Salih Sh4ta w^as made his chief 
assistant in that Ministry. In 1936 was a member 
of the Legislative Assembly. Related to No. 67. 
Referred to in 1943 as ” Second Deputy ” of the 
Advisory Council. 

50. Sidayri Family. 

Take their name from the district of Sidayr in 
Nejd. Are related to Ibn Sa'fid through the fact that 
his mother was a Sidayri. He has, moreover, taken 
two wives from the family. Six members of the 
family are worthy of notice, viz.: — 

(1) 'Abdullah as-Sidayri, Governor of Tebuk since 
about the beginning of 1931. Transferred early in 
1936 to Medina (see No. 2). 

(2) Turki as-Sidayrit Governor of Asir, with head¬ 
quarters at Abba. 

(3) Abdul 'Aziz as-Sidayri^ Governor of Jauf, wdth 
headquarters at Qariyat. Because of the proximity 
of his Goveraorate to Transjordan and his frequent 
contacts wdth the authorities of that country he is 
the best know'n and most important member of the 
family. 

(4) Muhammad as-Sidayri^ younger brother of (3), 
Governor of Sakaka. 

(5) Ahmad ibn Turki as-Sidayri, Governor of 
Al-Qunfida. 
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(6) Abdur Rahman as-Sidayri, formerly Governor 
of Dhofor, appointed Governor of Jedda in April of 
1945. A handsome, cruel-Iooking man. Not par¬ 
ticularly bright, but wisely relies on Aly Taha {q,v.) 
iar advice in his post. Fond of motoring and 
hunting. Probably bom about 1910. 

51. Sha'ibi Family, 

Important in Mecca as the Keepership of the Key 
of the Ka'aba is hereditary in the family. The 
prerogative is very lucrative because all persons 
entering the Ka’aba are supposed to make a present 
to the Keeper according to their means. The family 
are admittedly descendants of the Quraysh tribe, 
but not of the Prophet. It is claimed that the 
pedigree is continuous from pre-Islamic times and 
that the right to keep the key also dates from that 
early period. According to one story, there was a blot 
on the escutcheon in the 19tli century, when the 
male descent failed and the succession passed 
through a lady of the family who married a slave. 
The late Keeper’s physical appearance suggested 
that this might be true, but there is no proof of it. 
Another branch of the family, claiming similar 
descent, formerly lived in Tunis, but now resides in 
Meeca. The present Keeper of the Key is— 

(1) Muhammad ash-Sha^ibi, an elderly man, 
probably the nephew of the late Keeper, who died 
in January 1934 and whom this relative w^as 
appointed to succeed. 

(2) Abdullah ash Sha^tbi, next in succession as 
Keeper of Key. Is member of the Legislative 
Assembly and has held numerous other important 
posts of an honorary nature. Highly respected. 

52. SheHfian Family, 

Also called Hashimites by virtue of descent from 
the great-grandfather of the Prophet, but this name 
seems to be more particularly affected by the family 
of King Huseyn. There have been in the past and 
are in the present numerous families claiming this 
descent through one or other of the sons of 'All, the 
fourth Caliph and son-in-law of the Prophet. There 
are in Arabia itself many individuals bearing the 
title of Sherif, which is held to imply descent from 
Hasan, the elder son of *AH, and the whole clan is 
known collectively as Ashraf. The strains most con¬ 
spicuous in the Hejaz trace this descent through an 
intermediate common ancestor Hasan ibn Abfi 
Nuiney, who was Grand Sherif of Mecca in the latter 
part of the Ifith century. Three groups of his 
descendants are accounted specially important, 
viz.: — 

The Dhawi Zeyd, 

Tlie Abadila, a particular branch of whom are 
the Dhawi ’Aun. and 

The Dhawi Barakat. 

All Grand Sherifs of Mecca in tlie 17th century 
were drawn from the rival Dhawi Zeyd and Dhawi 
’Aun. The last Grand Sherif belonging to the former 
was ’Abdul-Mutallib, who held the post three times 
at long intervals. The majority belonged to the 
Dhau'i 'Aun, of whom came the late King Huseyn 
and his sons. 

Although the most important members of the 
Sherffian family now live outside Sa’Adi Arabia, their 
connexion with the Hejaz is so close as to justify 
this general notice. The following list, very incom¬ 
plete, shows those who are worthy of notice :— 

(A) Dhawi Zeyd, 

(1) *Ali Haydar .—Forn lerly resided in Constan¬ 
tinople. Worked in with the Young Turks and was 
at one time Minister of Auqaf. Appointed Grand 
Sherif to supersede King Huseyn in or about 1917, 
hut was naturally unable to assume the post 
effectively. Sought early in 1926 for British support 
in obtaining poet of Kegent or Govemew of Hejaz 


under Ibn Sa'ud. Moved later that year to Beirut, 
where he died in 1934. Had several sons, the eldest 
of whom, Abdul-Majid, is married to a Turkish 
princess (who is not, however, as stated in a previous 
Personalities Report, a daughter of the ex-Galiph 
'Abdul Majid), and showed signs of political ambition 
after the Armistice. He is now Transjordan 
Minister in London. One of 'All Haydar’s wives 
and the mother of two of his younger daughters is 
of British birth. Yet another sou studied at 
St. Andrew’s and had the distinction of acting as 
best man at the marriage of a Scotch divine at 
St. Giles’s Cathedral. Civilised people, iin})ort^t 
to keep in mind, though of no obvious political 
importance at present. 

(2) Ja’a/ar Haidar, brother of the above. Also 
lived in Constantinople. If alive, may be identical 
with the elderly Sherif *Ali Ja’far who lived at Lahej 
in 1932 and was described as a descendant of ’Abdul- 
Mutallih. 

(3) Shara] *Adndn Pasha al Ghdlib as-Zeyd ,— 
Formerly frequented both Constantinople and the 
Hejaz. ‘Spoken of in 1925 as a possible ruler of the 
Hejaz, if Ibn Sa’iid won the war. Elected president 
of the Moslem Congress at Mecca in June 1926, and 
was later the vehicle of Ibn Sa’ud’s refusal to hold 
another owing to attitude of the *Ali brothers. 
Represented Ibn Sa’ud in 1927 at conference at 
Jizan to deal with the Red Sea Petroleum Company 's 
concession in the Farsan Islands. Described in 1928 
as “ grizzled and doddering.” Still resides in Mecca, 
but apparently a back number. 

(4) Sharaf Ridha, usually called Sherif Sliaraf tout 
court, —Appointed Acting Minister of Finance under 
Ibn Sa’iid in January 1920. Resides in Mecca and 
is now a member of the Legislative Council. In 1936 
appointed to be a member of the King’s suite. 
Appears to spend all his time at Mecca and Taif. 
A courteous, dignified man, rather silent and with 
something of a brooding air. 

(5) Khdlid. —A nephew of the ’Ali Jn’far 
mentioned at (2). Implicated in the conspiracy 
against Ibn Sa’ud in 1932 and was active in and 
around Aden. Perhaps the same as Sherif Khalid 
Sadiq Adnan. 

(B) Dhawi 

(6) *Ali ibn * Abdullah.—formerly Grand Sherif. 
Dismissed by the Turks in 1907. Resides in Egypt. 
Described in June 1932 as an active supporter of the 
Hizb-al-Ahrar al Uijazi. 

(7) *AU ibn Huseyn, —Ex-King of the Hejaz. 
Succeeded King Huseyn on his abdication in October 
1924, but was compelled to abandon untenable 
position in Jedda in December 1925. Resided mostly 
in Bagdad, where he died on the 13th February, 1985. 

(8) Faysal ibn Huseyn. —King of ’Iraq. Died in 
1934 and was succeeded by his son Ghazi, who died 
in 1939 leaving an infant son Faysal. 

(9) 'Abdullah ibn Huseyn. —Amir of Transjordan. 

(10) Zeyd ibn Huseyn.—Had a Turkish mother, 
a granddaughter of the well-known Grand Vizier 
Reshid Pasha, and has property interests quite 
distinct from those of his brothers. Bom in 
Constantinople in 1900—formerly Iraqi Minister at 
Ankara. Appointed Iraqi Minister at Berlin in 
September 1935. Now resides in Turkey occasionally 
visiting his nephew the Amir ’Abdul Ilah, Regent of 
Iraq. 

All these, except perhaps (10), have issue. So had 
King Hiiseyn’s brother N&sir, now deceased, who left 
six sons and four daughters. 

(10a) 'Abdul Hamid AVAun. —Understood to be 
a grandson of (6). Chiefly noteworthy as being the 
principal figure in the Sherifian plot against Ibn Sa’fid 
in 1940. Arrested and sentenced to death, he was 
pardoned (Amir ’Abdullah of Transjordan interceded 
for him). After a period of detention at Riyadh he 
was allowed to leave the country with the two 
younger brothers and some other relatives who were 
also implicated. Now believed to be in Egypt. 


(C) Dhawi Barakat. 

(11) Sharaf ibn 'Abdul-Mulisin. —Seems to have 
served King Huseyn in Egypt, but entered the ser¬ 
vice of Ibn Sa’ud and became Amir-al-Arban, or 
Director of Tribes. Appointed President of the 
Inspectorate of Government Departments in 1930. 
His present official status is not knov/n, as the 
inspectorate is understood to have been abolished. 

(D) Ayparenily of the Abadila stocks though not of 
the Dhawi 'Aun. 

(12) Shakir ibn Zeyd ibn Fawwdz. —I’ormeriy 
Governor of Taif, a post wliich seiHus to have been 
hereditary in liis family. President of the Beduin 
Control Board in Transjordan and intimately 
associated with the Amir ’Abdullah, with whom he 
has tlirovv'n in liis lot. Died at Amman in December 
1934. Was a tenacious enemy of Ibn Sa’ud and 
much less a play-boy than his master. 

(13) Hamud ibn Zeyd, brother of the preceding.— 
Probably the same as the * Sharif Hamud ’ who 
joined the plot with No. (10a) and was carried off to 
Riyadh, dying, it is said, on the road. 

(14) Sharaf ibn Rdjih, a cousin of (12) and (13)— 
Said to have also been Governor of Taif at one time. 
Now resides at Bagdad. Identified both in Jerusalem 
and Bagdad as being the Sherif Sharaf mentioned by 
Tahir ad-Dabbagh in February 1932, in a letter 
which fell into the bands of the Sa’udi Government, 
as a man who might be enlisted in the conspiracy 
against Ibn Sa’ud. 

(E) Even less easy to place, but perhaps of the 
Abadila. 

(15) 'All ibn Ahmad ibn Mansdr. —A younger 
member of a family, two of w'hom were prominent in 
King Huseyn’s time and had great mfluence in the 
Harb tribe. This ’AH has only come to notice as 
having been one of the persons arrested at Mecca 
and deported to Riyadh at the time of the Ibn 
Rifada affair in 1932. 

(16) 'Ali ibn Huseyn al Harithi. —One of the 
Sherifs of Muda’iq, near Taif. Took part in the Arab 
revolt and is remembered as one of the conquerors 
of Damascus. Described by Colonel LawTenco as 
having been at that time an attractive young man, 
physically splendid and full of courage, resource and 
energy. Seems to have resettled in the Hejaz, as 
he was arrested at Mecca and deported to Riyadh at 
the time of the Ibn Rifada affair in 1932. 

(17) Muhammad Mohanna. —One of the Jedda 
family, one member of wdiich was chief of the Con¬ 
trolling Department in 1917, and was then described 
as a ” bottle-nosed bandit,” while his brother, still 
alive, was said to have acquired wealth by smuggling 
and general robbery. Tliis Muhammad is only 
interesting because he was arrested at Jedda and 
sent to Riyadh at the time of the Ibn Rifada affair. 

(18) and (19) M. 'Ali and Muhammad aUBedeywi 
(a diminutive of Bedaivi). Members of a family 
distantly related to King Huseyn and formerly 
important in the Juheynu tribe and in the coast 
tow ns of the Northern Hejaz. Despite the similarity 
of name, they would appear to be two distinct, 
though closely related persons. Both wore mixed 
up in the Ibn Rifada affair in 1932. M. ’Ali became 
an object of attention in Transjordan and was more 
or less arrested in July to the displeasure of the 
’Amir. Muhammad seems to have been in trade at 
Suez and Diiaba and w^as concerned in attempts to 
get supplies by sea to Ibn Rifada. It was probably 
he w^ho was reported killed in the defeat of the rebels. 

53 . Suwayt Family, 

TiCaders in the Dliafir tribe. Two members of it 
figured in reports from Kuwait about 1936: — 

(1) Ja'ddn, a disgruntled man, hovering between 
allegiance to King Faysal or to Tim Sa’ud and too 
proud to come to terms with either; and 
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(2) Ajemi, recognised as chief of the tribe by Ibn 
Sa’ud. 

54. Abu Taqeyqa Family. 

Formerly chiefs of the Tihtoia, mainly Hejazi, 
section of the Huweytat tribe, with an urban con¬ 
nexion at Dliaba. Rafi'a, their common ancestor, 
was chief of the tribe prior to his death in about 
1870, One of his many grandsons, Ahmed ibn 
Muhammad ibn Rafi’a, was chief in 1917. He came 
to notice in 1924 as one of several Hejazi sheykhs 
w’ho approached the Residency in Cairo with a com¬ 
plaint of King Huseyn’s tryranny and his inability 
to protect them against the Wahliabis. He appears 
to have been Governor of Dhaba in 1927, but in that 
year the family were apparently in serious trouble 
with the Government, as it is said that Ahmed and 
four others were ” killed by Ibn Sa’ud,” and others 
tied to Egypt. Numerous members of the family 
w-ere concerned in the rebel invasion of the Hejaz by 
Ibn Rifada in 1932. Seven of them lost their lives 
in that adventure and five more were reported by the 
Sa’fidi commander to have been slain after Ibn 
Rif&da’s defeat. Among the survivors was, how¬ 
ever— 

(1) Muhammad ibn [ ?] Ahdurrahim ibn Alwdn 
ibn Rafi'a, wdio was regarded as co-leader with Ibn 
Rifada. He escaped, and after many vicissitudes 
left ’Aqaba for Eg\pt early in October 1932. May be 
the person against whom an exclusion order was 
made in Egypt rather later, but wdiose name is given 
as Muhammad bin Ahmed. 

Another probable survivor is— 

(2) Mahmdd ibn Ahmed ibn Rafi'a, who ratted on 
Ibn Rifada early in the rebellion and tried to make 
his peace with ibn Sa’fid. 

Although the above summary cannot be verified 
at all points, it is inserted in view of the obvious 
tenacity of the family hatred of Ibn Sa’ud, and the 
survival of (1), who seems to have been an active 
leader and may crop up again. 

55. Turki ibn Madhi. 

Was in 1932 Inspector-General of ’Asir and was 
associated with Fahad ibn Zu’ayr in efforts to make 
Ibn Sa’ud realise the gravity of the situation pre¬ 
ceding the open revolt of the Idrisi at the end of 
October. Identical w’ith the person mis named at 
the time ’Abdullah ibn Turki ibn Mahdi, who. with 
Abdul-Wahbab Abu Malba and two chiefs of 
Asiri tribes, was sent on a mission to the Irnuni 
Yahya in June 1927. Took part in further negotia¬ 
tions with the Imam early in 1028. Would therefore 
appear to be one of Ibn Sa’ud *s experts in ’Asir and 
Yemen affairs. Accompanied Khalid al Qnrqani and 
Hamad Suleyman on their fruitless mission to San’a 
in 1933, before the outbreak of the Sa’fidi Yemen 
war. Visited the Yemen again in May 1943, and in 
the autumn of 1044 as Ibn Sa’ud’s special envoy 
to the Imam. The real purpose of his visit was to 
report on conditions in the Yemen. He described 
the people as groaning under the yoke of the Im&m 
and anxious to transfer their allegiance to Ibn 
Sa’ud. 

66. Yahya an Nasri. 

Formerly principal quarantine doctor at Jedda. 
A Syrian, like most doctors now' employed by the 
Sa’udi Government. Born probably about 1897. 
Studied in Constantinople and Beirut. Previously 
quarantine doctor at Yanbu’. Pleasant and well 
regarded by the legation. Speaks Turkish and 
French. Was Sa’udi delegate to the meeting of the 
International Health Office, Paris, in October 1934. 
Appointed early in 1943 to be Director-General of 
Public Health in succession to Mahmud Hamdi 
Hamilda. (See 1937 report.) Reported to have 
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suiiered a uieutal collapse and to have left for 
treatment in January 1945. Relieved of his post 
in May 1946. 

57. Yusuf Ydsin, Shaikh, 

Probably bom about 1898, A Syrian from Latakia, 
said by his enemies to be of Yezidi origin. Was at 
school in Jerusalem in 1917. Joined King Faisal at 
’Aqaba and went with him to Damascus, Left on 
the approach of the French and joined King Huseyn 
in Mecca. Attached by him to the Amir 'Abdullah 
at Amman, with whom he remained six months. 
Formed so low an opinion of the ’Amir that, 
accoi'ding to his own account, he broke with Huseyn 
in consequence. Joined Ibu Sa’iid in due course. 
Came to Mecca in 1924-25 and started the V mm-al- 
Qura newspaper. Figured as a Nejdi delegate at the 
Moslem Congress of June 1926. Remained editor 
of the Umni’dl-Qura for some years, but was also 
official Director of Publicity. Took part in negotia¬ 
tions with Sir G, Clayton in 1925, 1927 and 1928. 
Acted as Minister for Foreign Affairs in absence of 
Dr. 'Abdullah Damluji in 1926 and Kt27. Reported 
in 1928 to have w'orked to undermine inlluence both 
of Damluji, who resigned that year, and of Hafiz 
Wahba (q.v,). Employed in various negotiations and 
again acted at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, for 
Fuad Hamza early in 1931, and for the 'Amir Faysal 
and Fuad as well in 1932. but has for some years 
been pcineipally important as a personal secretary 
to the King, who made him head of the political 
section of his diwan in 1930, and whom he always 
acconqnmies. Was intermittently in charge of the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, during the absences of 
Fuad iloinza. in 1934, 1935 and 1936. Went to 
Bagdad at the end of 1935 to negotiate the Sa’udi- 
Traq Treaty of Brotherlioo<l and Alliance. Was 
notorious for his obstructiveness during the Clayton 
negotiations, and is naturally obstinate and hair¬ 
splitting in discussion, but can on occasion be 
amiable and even conciliatory. Takes his cue, in 
fact, from the King himself, to whom he appears 
to be genuinely devoted, and who probably trusts 
him as much as any of his near advisers." except 
'Abdullah Suleyman. Is probably a more convinced 
^AfallhAbi than moat of the King’s alien entourage 
and is also a strong Arab nationalist, with fewer 
ulterior motives than Fuad Hamza, having a simpler 
character and less European knowledge. Has the 
eyes of a fanatic, but has acquired the figure of a 
bon vivant. Works very hard but delights in creating 
difficulties and seeks to earn his master's praise for 
solving problems of liis own manufacture. He feels 
sufficieutly sure of his usefulness to the King and the 
real power of his position to allow' himself to be the 
butt of the King and of those who aim their wit the 
same w'ay as the King, and often deliberately plays 
the clow n when he judges the King to be in the mood. 
His gluttony and monogamy are standing palace 
jokes. He is very jealous of 'Abdullah al Suleyman 
and of the latter’s powerful assistant, Najib Salhu. 
As the principal channel of communication between 
the King and the legation he has in practice exercised 
the functions of Foreign Minister, the Amir Faysal 
being little more than a figure-head. He was the 
negotiator for Sa’udi Arabia of the Sa’udi-Koweit 
.Agreements which he signed at Jedda on the 
20th April, 1942. He still exercises control over the 
IJmm-uUQura and drafts official commiiniquds for 
publication in it. He has much increased the stock 
of English wliich he acquired during a short stay in 
Snrbiton when he accompanied the Amir Sa'fid to 
England for the coronation of King George VT. 
Speaks Arabic with perhaps greater rapidity than 
any other man in Arabia and retains something of 
hie native North Lebanon accent. Went on a visit 
to Lattaqia, where he and his two brothers owm farm 
property, in May 1943 A rapprochement took place 
between him and Najtb S&lha (No. 69) in 1943 and 
he bitterly opposed the latter's dismissal in April 


1944, remaining in close touch with him after las 
departure to Egypt. During the discussions between 
His Majesty's Minister and Ibii Sa'ud early in 1944 
on the reorganisation of Sa'udi finances and economy 
was mostly obstructive and supported Abdullah 
Suleiman in opposing any proposals for reform. A 
pompous busybody, his loyalty to the King appears 
to be genuine though it occasionally serves as a 
cloak to hide personal motives. A difficult colleague 
with the small-mindedness of a Latakian grocer but 
not unpleasant if taken wdth a pinch of salt. His 
English continues to improve, thanks to the 
successive efforts of legation secretaries and, latterly, 
he claims, of the American pilots of the Sa'udi air¬ 
craft in wliich he so frequently flies. 

He has, perhaps, mellowed somewhat with the 
passing of time. He can be genial and amusing in 
the ecmduct of official business, though on occasion 
he can combine the stubbornness of a mule with the 
slipperiness of an eel. 

Was the Sa'udi delegate at the Preparatory 
Committee Meeting of the Arab Conference at 
Alexandria in October 1944, and signed the covenant 
of the Arab League on behalf of Sa'udi Arabia in 
March 1945. Accompanied Ibn Sa'ud on his visit 
to Egypt for the meetings with President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill in February 1945. Was the Sa'udi 
delegate at the special meeting of the Arab League 
assembly in June to discuss the Syrian crisis. 

He has been Saudi delegate at all meetings of 
the Arab League Council, and this has kept him for 
long periods away from Jedda, much to the relief of 
the local foreign missions. Unfortunately, he leaves 
no one responsible or intelligent in charge during 
his absence. His feud with the Minister of Finance 
grew in bitterness during 1945-46, and, as a sop for 
one uncomfortable scene between the two of them, 
Ibn Sa'ud appointed him to the rank of Minister 
of State. 

Shaikh Yusuf, when accompanying the King on 
his state visit to Egypt, pocketed considerable sums 
intended for the remuneration of Egyptian 
journalists. He also asked King Farouq’s Chief 
Aide-de-camp to find him a little estate in Egypt 
costing from £E.40,000 to J£E.50,000. Like most of 
those around the King, he is busily making hay while 
the sun shines. His wife, who lives in a Cairo 
suburb, is said to be dissolute and a drunkard. 

58. Muhammad Surur as-Sahhdn, 

Administrator of the F’inance Department. Son 
of a slave of the Sabban family (mother stated to 
have been Abyssinian), and became the moving spirit 
in their hide and skin business, wJiich was at one 
time important, but became latterly bankrupt. Was 
a clerk in the municipality under King Huseyn. and 
is said to have tried to assassinate Ibn Sa'ud when 
he conquered the Hejaz in 1925, and to have been 
subsequently incarcerated at Riyadh. Retunied to 
the Hejaz about 1929 and was taken up by the 
Minister of Finance, whose powerful iufiuence got 
him appointed to his present post. Became second 
only to him in the Ministry of Finance in practical 
importance, and during the latter's absence at 
Hudeyda in May 1934 was in effective control of it. 
Manager of the Arabian Export Company, a corpora¬ 
tion formed to promote the export trade of the 
country. Continues to have great influence and to 
be much concerned in commercial enterprises. 
Reported in 1986 to have a great following in official 
circles. Pleasant, generous and most capable. Has a 
younger brother. 'Abdullah, who is not, however, of 
any importance. By 1939 Muhammad Sunlr had 
lost all influence, and was kept strictly to the limits 
of his ^>o8t as head of the Accounts Branch of the 
Ministry of Finance. Since the dismissal of Najib 
SMha (q.v,) has rapidly regained his influence. 
Early in 1945 was reported to have quarrelled with 
Shaikh Abdullah Suleym&n owing to the appoint¬ 
ment over him of an Inspector in the Ministry of 


Finance. Left for Egypt in a huff in June. He 
returned in the autumn of 1945, apparently recon- 
oiied. As head of the newly-created Department dl 
Pilgrimage Affairs, he has produced a more 
reasonable tariff than usual and has shown himself 
most forthcoming and helpful. 

59. 'Abdul Kerim ibn Zeyd, 

Appointed Governor of Qaf in 1936. Nephew of 
'Abdul-Aziz ibn Zeyd (No. 5). 

60. 'Abdullah Khawaiter. 

Of Nejdi origin. Born about 1887. Intimate of 
'Abdullah Suleyman and Hamad Suleyman with 
whom he spent many years in Bombay. Head of a 
section of the Ministry of Finance and may be a 
coming man. Is spoken of as a rival to Muliammad 
Surur (No. 58). 

61. Asaf ibn Huseyn, 

Appointed Governor of Najran and the " territories 
of Yam " in 1934, after the conclusion of the Treaty 
of Taif with the Yemen. Had previously been 
Governor of Hus. 

62. Ibrahim Shura, 

Egyptian. Born about 1897. Came to the Hejaz 
in about 1928 as a teacher. Appointed head of the 
Education Department at Mecca in 1930. Friendly 
with Sheykh Hafiz Wahba. Amiable but unimpres¬ 
sive. Has a smattering of English. In 1936 
appointed liead of the Sa'udi Pilgrimage Propaganda 
Bureau at Mecca. 

63. Jamil Daud al Musallimi. 

Legal adviser, or assistant, in the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs. Born about 1906, A Hejazi trained 
in Egypt. Good knowledge of English. Received 
his present appointment vice 'Id Raw'waf (No. 35) in 
January 1936. This w as notable chiefly as a Hejazi 
encroachment on what lias been for some time 
almost a Syrian preserve, and was attributerl to the 
influence of Amir Fey sal. Jamil Daud is brother of 
a pilgrim guide whose activities have come to the 
unfavourable notice of the legation. Has been found 
on many occasions obstructive and tactless. Is 
probably neither very intelligent nor energetic. Has 
shown himself latterly (1944) to be more co-operative 
in his dealings with the legation. Accompanied the 
Sa'udi delegation to the San Francisco Conference 
in April 1945. Appointed first secretary at the 
London legation, August 1945. 

64. Kdmil al Qassdb, 

Syrian. Bom about 1875. Formerly Acting 
Director of Education in the Hejaz under King 
Huseyn. Later threw in his lot w ith Ibn Sa'ud and 
became Sa'udi propagandist. Prominent in 1936 
during troubles in Palestine on account of his 
activities as Ibn Sa'ud's go-between wdth the 
Supreme Arab Committee at Jerusalem, where he 
went from Egypt w’hen charged with communica¬ 
tions from Ibn Sa'fid. Paid an unobtrusive visit in 
summer of 1936 to the Hejaz, and in 1987 tried to 
persuade Ibn Sa’ud to take part in a Moslem 
conference on Palestine. In 1942 was fishing for the 
post of 8>Tian representative to Sa'fidi Arabia. 

65. Khairuddin Zuraikli, 

Syrian journahst. 

Born about 1880. Editor of .41 Qibla, Mecca 
newspaper, official organ of King Huseyn for some 
years. Later was Hashimite propagandist in Egypt. 
Go-between between King Ali and Ibn Sa’iid. Later 
joined the latter. Adviser to the Sa'udi Agency in 
Cairo in 1935. Now counsellor of the Sa*fidi Lega¬ 
tion there. A crony of Shaikh Yusuf Yasin and 
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Najib Salh4. Attended the Preparatory Committee 
Meeting of the Arab Conference m Alexandria in 
October 1944 with Yusuf Yasin and also the discus¬ 
sions which led up to the signing of the Covemmt 
of the Arab League in March 1945. Sent for to Jedda 
June 1VM6 and on several subsequent occasions to 
Aci for Shaikh Yusuf Yasin during the latter's 
absence on Arab League business. It may be that 
this practice will be followed on similar future 
occasions. 

Though Shaikh Khairuddin is probably un¬ 
scrupulous and something <rf an intriguer, he has 
maintained good relations with His Majesty’s 
Legation and has generally been friendly and help¬ 
ful, when he has considered it to be within his power 
to be 80 . He is not anxious to assume responsi¬ 
bility in any form—but he is not unique in that. 

In 1947 accompanied the Amir Naw'waf {q.v.) on 
a trip through the United States. 

66. Muhammad Sddiq ibn 'AhduUah. 

Born in Hejaz about 1888. In 1920 was principal 

of the Military School at Mecca. Was coimnandant 
of the Jedda garrison during last days of King Ali. 
Left for Egypt in 1927. 

An associate of Tahir ad-Dabbagh in anti-Sa*udi 
activities abroiid. At instance of Sa'udi authorities 
w*as required to leave India in 1933. Subsequently 
travelled in Iraq, Transjordan and Palestine. 
Returned with Tahir to Sa'udi Arabia under the 
amnesty of 1935 and in 1936 was made successively 
Assistant Director of Auqaf and Director of the 
Census. Rei>ort4.^d to be a man of integrity. 

67. Seyyid Muhammad Shata. 

Younger brother of Salih ibn Abu Baki* Shata 
(No. 49j. Born about 1908. Holder of an Eg) ptiuu 
degree in religious law'. Inspector in the Ministry of 
Education. In 1935 member of an unofficial delega¬ 
tion for the collection of Waqf moneys in various 
Islamic countries and India, which did not, however, 
leave this country. In 1936 appointed Inspector of 
Sharia’ Courts, 

68. Muhsin at Tayyeh. 

Moroccan by origin. Born about 1887. Held 
police appointments under the Hashimite rdginie 
Under ibn Sa’ud he was similarly eniplovcd. 
Promoted at the beginning of lt>36 from a post in the 
Sa'udi |>olice to be secretarN and A.D.C. to the 
Deputy Minister foi* Defence. Attached as liaison 
officer" to the British H.A.C. training unit which 
arrived in Taif in May 1944 to instruct the Sa'udi 
army in the handling of armoured cars presented to 
the Sa’udi Arabian Government by His Majesty's 
Government. An intriguer who is not popular with 
his colleagues and who in September 1944 was 
replaced by a younger officer. 

In 1947 described as an arm} inspector. He sits 
in the War Ministry at Taif and acts as a staff 
officer (Q) for the Minister of Defence. Has a 
knowledge of hVench and served in the Turkish 
armv. A suspicious, crafty, clever and unlikeable 
man w ho loves intrigue and is generally unpopular. 
Has some knowledge of military matters but has 
never seen a military unit since 1918 when he fought 
in Syria against us. He has made little attempt 
to hide his dislike of the British military mission. 
It is bclie\^d that he fought in the Balkan War, 
with King Hussein and, later, joined Ibn Sand when 
the Hejaz was captured. He is said to have been 
employed fomierly by the King as an informer and, 
l>osBibiy for this reason, may still be suspected. 

69. Najib Ibrahim Sdlhd. 

Of Syrian origin, educated at the American 
College, Beirut. Born probably about 1902. Came 
in 1927 to the Hejaz via the Sudan, where em- 
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ployed for a short time b\ Ciellati), Haukey and 
Company (Sudan) laniited. After a short but 
troubled period of service with that firnf in Jedda, 
he entered the Ministry of Finance. Speaks English 
well and has an easy manner. Made himself useful 
to the Minister of Finance, whose secretary he 
becnuie. In 1936 placed in charge of u newly-created 
department of the Ministry of Finance, styled the 
** Oftice of Public Works/' established to deal with 
the growing number of foreign concerns holding con¬ 
cessions in Sa’iidi Arabia. By 1939 he had estab¬ 
lished himself in the conHdence of Abdullah 
Suluiman to the detriment of Muhammad Surur, 
was employed as purchasing agent for the Govern¬ 
ment, and w'as enriching himself almost openly by 
bribery and commissions. Became indispensable to 
the Minister of Finance and was specially commis¬ 
sioned by the King to deal with supply matters, but 
found it difficult to exercise liis functions witlioul 
mucli interference from Yusuf Yasin. After the out¬ 
break of war he was in c^xnstant contact with the 
legation and aliow'ed himself intelligent and frank. 
He worked very hard and co-operated most helpfully 
with the legation in the endeavour to organise the 
provisioning and finances of the country. Was free 
in his criticism of the ignorance and incompetence of 
most of the members of the Sa’udi Government and 
made many enemies but was loyally backed by 
’Abdullah al Suleyman, and was probably the most 
efficient of all the King’s servants. Tie was said 
to have enriched himself but this is scarcely 
remarkable in a country where emoluments are 
certain of payment only if the ofiiciul is in a position 
to help himself. Although he abstains from tobacco 
and alcohcl he makes no pretence of being a Wahhabi 
or even a vvrv devout Moslem. Early in 1944 
evidence enme to light which sliow'ed him in his true 
colours. It was found that he had made use of his 
position to enrich himself, and one of his associates 
in crime now estimates his personal fortune at 
£'8fiO,(KX). in addition to a handsome account in the 
Guaranty Trust Bank of New York. It transpires 
that he had deliberately misinformed the legation 
about the true supply and financial situation of the 
country in order to ensure the continuance of His 
Majesty's Government’s generous assistance to 
Sa’udi Arabia and thereby to increase his own 
fortune. When in Cairo early in 1944 he began 
intriguing with the Americans, w'honi he had always 
soiiglit to play off against the British, and warned 
His Majesty’s Minister that the Sa’udi Arabian 
Government would ask for his recall if he were not 
more complacent over the matter of supplies and 
finance Ihn Sa’ud. wlio learned of Najfh’s 
activities, was furious and dismissed him in April, in 
spite of strong pressure from Abdullah Suleiman and 
Shaikh Yusuf Yasin, telling His Majesty’s Minister 
that he had always disliked Najih and had only kept 
him on because he enjoyed British support. He is 
at present (July 1044) in Cairo, where he has started 
a transport company. Tim Sa’xid. always generous 
to those that have served him. is said to he paying 
him n ** retaining fee.” His place ns Director of the 
Office of Public Works at Jedda wun taken by 
Izzet Din Sliawa (No. 84). Najib remains in Egypt, 
where he acta as unofficial agent of the Sa’Odi 
Royal Family, and is in close touch with Yusuf Yasin 
and his associates He has acquired valuable house 
property in Cairo, for wdiich he has paid about 
half a million pounds. He is busy trying to obtain 
the agencies of American cars and is a partner of 
Ibrahim Shakir (q.v,) in the Sa’ftdi Arab Trading 
Company formed in January 1946. Continues (June 
1946) to reside in Cairo, posing as Saudi purchasing 
agent. His name stinks in British and United States 
Disposals Board nostrils because he is known to have 
been assisted to acquire vehicles, Jcc., on Saudi 
Government priority and to have sold them to 
Egyptian purchasers privately, at large personal 
profit, within 24 hours. 


70. Sa nd ihn 'Abdullah ihn Jiluwi, 

Appointed Governor of Hasa upon the death of his 
father in October 1935. Born about 1900. Made 
an unfavourable general impression on Sir Andrew 
Ryan, who was received by the new Amir at Hofuf 
wdth a singular lack of ordinary Arab politeness, in 
December 1935. Described as repulsive in appear¬ 
ance owing to a super-squint. Reported from 
Bahrein to take an even stronger line with the 
Bedouin than his father did, and that much of the 
father’s work in the last four years of his life was, 
in fact, done by tlie son. Shows nervousness in the 
presence of foreigners, but this can be overcome. In 
1938 it was reported that his powers w’ere being 
curtailed by the King, and that troops not under his 
control were to be quartered at Hofuf. 

Maintains liis “ court ’’ on an almost Royal scale 
and appears now* to enjoy Ibn Sa’ud’s confidence. 
Wliether he would remain loyal to the King in all 
circumstances is not certain. 

71. Sa'ud ibn Hedhlul. 

Appointed Governor of Tabftk in 1936 in succes¬ 
sion to ’Abdullah as-Sidayri (No. 50 (1)). Reported 
from Transjordan to have made a popular start, 
partly hy recruiting his bodyguard locally, a 
departure which created a favourable impression. 

72. Tala at Wafa, 

Born about 1900 in the Hejaz. In 1934 member 
of Sa’udi boundary commission for the Yeriien- 
Sa’udi frontier after the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Taif. Police official of importance, being DirecttM* 
for the Provinces of Asir and Najran, and O.C. 
regular forces in Najran and Abba in 1936. 
Appointed Deputy Director of Public Security in 
1943 and Director of Police, Jedda, in 1947. 

73. Ibrahim Tdsdn, 

A Nejdi bom and brought up in Asir. Formerly 
in the Ottoman army. Now Commandant of the 
Jedda military district and ” Director of the Air 
Force.” Served in the Arab army of Sharif Hussein 
and was associated wdth Colonel LawTence. 

An extremely pleasant and entirely harmless 
individual w ith a sense of humour but little military 
ability. Has been most forthcoming as far as the 
British Military Mission is concerned, but lacks 
initiative and has long ago reached his limit. 

74. A s'ad al Faqih, 

A native of ’Alev, in the Lebanon. Coun¬ 
sellor to the Sa’fidi Legation in Bagdad in 1938. 
Afterw^ards charge d’affaires and appointed in 1943 
to be minister there. Has some know’ledge of 
English, and speaks French well. Member of the 
Sa’Adi delegation to the San Francisco Conference 
in April 1945. Became first Saudi Minister in Wash¬ 
ington, December 1945. 

75. Khalil Hajjan. 

Late Director of Police, Jedda. Formerly in 
Turkish army. Captured by the British during the 
Great War, but volunteered to join the Sharifian 
forces. Joined Ibn Sa’ud after the fall of Jedda in 
1925. A heavy drinker. Apjiointed Director of 
Police, Medina, in 1947. 

76. Khuraiji, Shaikh Muhammad al-. 

Father-in-law to Shaikh Abdullah Sulaiman, to 
whose influence is attributed the fact that he has 
become the w'ealthiest man in Medina. 

77 . Sa'd ihn Faisal. 

Governor of Duwadmt, 1938. Bora about 1898. 
Son of a Royal slave. 
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78. Shaikh al Ardh. 

Family name of two Syrians, brothers. The 
elder, Midhat, who is doctor of the Royal ladies, 
accompanied the Crown Prince to England for the 
Silver Jubilee. He came to Riyadh as a penniless 
refugee and is known to have become rich in a few 
years, not by doctoring. Stated on very good 
evidence to have brought with him from Syria as 
maid to his wife an Armenian girl (entered on his 
passport as his sister) and to have handed over the 
unwilling girl to Ibn Sa’ud as a concubine. 
Accompanied the Amir Mansur on a visit to Egypt 
in March 1942. 

The younger brother, Fakliri, who describes 
himself as an agricultural expert, was in charge 
of a small experimental garden at Riyadh in 
1939, and was also employed that year as Courier 
to Paris. Fakbri was appointed first secretary to 
the Sa’udi Legation in Baghdad in 1942 and trans¬ 
ferred in 1943 as first Sa’udi Consul to Basra. 
Midhat was dismissed by the King in July 1943 but 
later reinstated at the request of Yusuf Yasin (q^v.) 
and other Syrians in the Sa’iidi Government. 

79. Shaikho, Muhammad. 

A young SvTiau formerly in the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs. Accompanied the Amir Sa’ud 
to the United Kingdom in 1935 for the Silver 
Jubilee. Sent to the Yemen in 1937 to sign various 
agreements on behalf of the Sa’udi Government. 
Assisted Y’usuf Yasin in negotiating the Sa’fidi- 
Kovveit Agreements at Jedda in 1940-42. Appointed 
private secretary to the Amir Mansiir in February 
1945. 

80. Yusuf ihn \4 hduUah al Fauzan. 

Formerly lived in Bombay, where he acted as 
unofficial agent for Ibn Sa’fid. Appointed c<msul- 
general at Jerusalem in February 1941. An intelli¬ 
gent young man wdth pleasing manners. Speaks 
English well. Replaced in Jerusalem, 1945. 

81. Bashir as-Sa'ddwi. 

A Tripolitan, believed to be related to Khalid ai 
Qarqani (g.r.). Like Khalid, fought against the 
Italians. In 1939 used by Ibn Sa’ud as emissary in 
Svria and was present at al! but the most confidential 
talJcs l>etweeu the King and His Majesty’s Minister 
at Rivildh. Holds no definite post but ranks as one 
of the King’s advisers. Talks Turkish in addition 
to Arabic but no European language. Was not much 
in evidence during His Majesty’s Minister’s visit to 
Riyadh in March 1942. nor during his visits to the 
King in the spring of 1944. Accompanied Ibn Sa’ud 
to Egypt in February 1945 for the meetings w ith 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill, He was sent 
to Damascus in February 1946, after accompanying 
Ibn Saud on the state visit to Egypt, to act as His 
Majesty’s spokesman to the Syrian President on 
various issues. He was one of the advisers accom¬ 
panying the Amir Saud to Inshass, May 1946. He 
especially cultivates the Amir Saud, and seeks to 
instruct and develop him. His presence in Tripoli 
seemed useful to the Civil Affairs authorities in 


Cairo in the summer of 1946, and his application to 
visit his home was welcomed by them and approved 
by Ibn Sa’ud. He now' spends much time in Egypt. 

82. Ndsir ihn 'Abdullah ihn 'AqiL. 

Director of Finance at Jedda. A cousin of Ibrahim 

al Suleyman ibn ’Aqil. 

83. Suleyman Nainih, 

Director of Coastguards. A Nejdi, like nearly all 
the rest of the service. Friendly and helpful. 
Dismissed in May 1944 for incompetence in dealing 
with the smuggling of gold from the Hejaz, but 
was reinstated shortly after. 

84. 'A bdul 'Aziz ibn Fawzdn, 

Manager of the Royal garage at Riyadh. A 
Koweiti by origin who claims, although it is not 
known on w'hat grounds, to be a British subject. 
Said to have served with the British Red Cross in 
Iraq during the w*ar of 1914-18. A fat, sly, talkative 
man. He Ukes strong drink and has an inexhaustible 
fund of humorous reminiscences and anecdotes. 
During the Yemen w ar he w^as in charge, under the 
Amir Sa’ud, of the Sa’iidi army's mechanised 
transport. Although not likely to become a figure 
of political importance he is worth mentioning as 
being on intimate terms with the King and his 
advisers and as having proved from time to time 
that he has a pretty accurate knowledge of what 
goes on in the King’s councils. He is much in 
contact with the AinSr Mansur w'ho frequents the 
garage. Appointed Deputy Minister of Defence in 
December 1944 but resigned in January 1945, owing, 
according to him, to the intrigues of Shaikh Yusuf 
Yasin. Seems to be genuine in his dislike of the 
latter as of the rest of the Syrian gang whose 
Infiuence in the government of the country he 
constantly deplores. Headed a Purchasing Mission 
to Cfiuro, to acquire Disposals Board materials. May 
1946. 

85. Sharif Mohsin, Qaid. 

Chief of Staff. A hiisseini trained in the Military 
College at Bagdad who rose to the rank of captain 
in the Iraqi army. Born about 1897. An excep¬ 
tionally keen and comparatively efficient officer with 
considerable personality and intelligence. Has 
plenty of initiative and ideas but holds the Minister 
of Defence in such awe that he will not give a 
decision on even unimportant routine matters 
before consulting him. He is a hard worker and is 
anxious to learn. Is at present studying English 
with the British Military Mission and attends the 
minor tactics courses and exercises as a student. 
After a considerable j^eriod during which he 
avoided the British Militarv' Mission entirely he is 
now co-operating to the best of his ability. An 
insignificant-looking man who is generally as quiet 
as a mouse, but who can for brief periods show 
considerable spirit. 

Believed to be generally respect-ed by the Sa’fidi 
army and to have the confidence of the Minister 
of Defence. 
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No. 5. 


E 944/944/25 


THE BOUNDARY BETWEEN TRANSJORDAN AND SAUDI ARABIA 


The boundary between Saudi Arabia 
and Transjordan has never been precisely 
agreed on by the parties concerned. 
Although this uncertainty applies to the 
whole frontier, the nature and imjwrtance 
of the points at issue vary from one sector 
to another. 

I.—The Points at Issue 

The points at issue can most conveniently 
be considered under three separate 
headings:— 

(a) The junction of the boundaries of 

Iraq, Transjordan and Saudi 
Arabia at Jebel Aneiza, together 
with the Saudi Arabian claim to a 
corridor linking their country with 
Syria; 

(b) The Nejd-Transjordan frontier from 
Jebel Aneiza to Mudauwara; 

(c) The Hejaz—Transjordan frontier 

from Mudauwara to Akaba. 

(a) Jebel A neiza and the corridor to Syria. 

As will be seen from the rough sketch 
(No. 1) attached to this memorandum, the 
northern boundary of Saudi Arabia is 
separated from Syria by the adjacent 
countries of Transjordan and Iraq, 
whose common frontier runs north- 
north-west from Jebel Aneiza for ap¬ 
proximately one hundred miles to Jebel 
et Tenf, where the boundaries of Trans¬ 
jordan, Iraq, and Syria meet at a point 
agreed by these three countries in 1932 
and delimited in 1933. No such agreement 
exists, however, about the point where the 
boundaries of Iraq, Transjordan, and 
Saudi Arabia meet. This point was sup- 
(josed to have been fixed by Article I of 
the Hadda Agreement(*) of 1926, but the 
terms of this article were ambiguous and 
the maps then available inaccurate, so that 
this article can be variously interpreted as 
fixing the angle formed by the northern 
boundary of Saudi Arabia and the eastern 
boundary of Transjordan either at a point 
on the top of Jebel Aneiza or else at the 
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intersection of two geographical co¬ 
ordinates some fifteen miles to the south¬ 
west. The angle formed by the western 
boundary of Iraq and the northern boun¬ 
dary of Saudi Arabia has, however, not 
merely been agreed but also fixed and 
marked on the ground at the top of Jebel 
Aneiza. 

The Saudi Arabian Government have 
taken advantage of the ambiguity of the 
Hadda Agreement to support their claim 
to a corridor connecting Saudi Arabia with 
Syria and would presumably contend that 
the point marked “ A ” on the rough 
sketch (No. 2) attached to this memoran- 
diun defines the eastern end of the Trans¬ 
jordan boundary and the point marked 
“ B ” the western end of the Iraq boun¬ 
dary, while the intervening gap constitutes 
the southern end of their corridor to Syria. 
This corridor could, in any ease, be no more 
than a wedge, since it would necessarily 
be closed at the northern end by the tri¬ 
junction of the Syrian, Iraqi and Trans¬ 
jordan boundaries at Jebel et Tenf, though 
the Saudi Arabian Government might 
conceivably decline to recognise this agree¬ 
ment, to which they were not a party. 
Their claim has not so far been stated in 
precise detail, but it appears that they 
might now be content with the creation of 
a “ neutral zone ”(“') rather than a speci¬ 
fically Saudi corridor. This claim has 
never been admitted either by the Govern¬ 
ment of Transjordan or by His Majesty’s 
Government while they held the mandate 
for that coimtry. When raised in 1925 by 
the Saudi Arabian Government, this claim 
was rejected by His Majesty’s Government 
and, in its stead, article 13 of the Hadda 
Agreement conceded a right of free transit 
across Transjordan territory to Syrian and 
Saudi Arabian merchants. This agreement 
ceased to be valid (under the provisions of 
article 14) when His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment surrendered their mandate for Trans¬ 
jordan, but the Government of Transjordan 
agreed(‘) to regard it as remaining in force 

(») E 5085/46/31, June 1946, 

(•) Command 6799 of 1946. 


if the Government of Saudi Arabia were 
willing to make a similar declaration. The 
Government of Saudi Arabia have so far 
avoided committing themselves on this 
point, but would in any case interpret the 
agreement differently. The Government of 
Iraq, who would naturally have to be con¬ 
sulted about any frontier modifications in 
this area, would certainly support King 
Abdullah in resisting any proposal likely 
to prejudice their common frontier with 
Transjordan. 

The Hadda Agreement and its con¬ 
flicting interpretations are dealt with in 
considerable detail in a Foreign Office 
memorandum No. E 4690/277/25 of 1939. 

(5) The Nejd~TraHsjordaii boundary from 
Jebel Aneiza to Mudauwara 

The uncertainty attached to this boun¬ 
dary again derives from the ambiguity 
of the Hadda Agreement, whose provisions 
can be variously interpreted to give two 
and, in one sector, three possible lines, 
separated from one another by distances 
varying from five to twenty miles. This 
confusion is still worse confounded, along 
certain stretches of the boundary, where 
armoured car patrols of the Royal Air 
Force and Transjordan Frontier Force had, 
by long usage, extended the de facto limits 
of Transjordan territory beyond those 
of any interpretation of the Hadda 
Agreement. 

The frontier area, being desert sparsely 
populated by nomads, is not important in 
itself and the substance of the dispute 
concerns the possession of certain wells, 
car-tracks and strategic features. A de¬ 
tailed account of this question will again 
be found in Foreign Office memorandum 
No. E 4690/277/25 of 1939. 

(c) The Hejoz—Transjordan boundary from 
Mudauwara to Akaba 

This is the most serious but the least 
complicated of the three frontier disputes. 
King Ibn Saud, like his predecessor King 
Hussein of the Hejaz, has always declined 
to recognise the validity of this boundary, 
unilaterally decided by His Majesty’s 
Government as a straight line drawn from 
Mudauwara to Akaba, and claims that the 
Maan-Akaba area should form part of 
Saudi Arabia. The Government of Saudi 
Arabia have never pi’ecisely defined the 
territory claimed by them, but this may be 
assumed to comprise the whole of the 
original Ottoman Sanjak of Maan, which 
extends northwards from the line 
Mudauwara-Akaba for some 150 miles to 
the Wadi El Mojeb, as indicated on the 
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rough sketch (No. 1) attached to this 
memorandum. Though mainly too arid to 
be of much value, this area contains 
roughly a fifth of Transjordan’s cultivated 
lands, a petroleum deposit of poor quality 
and unknown extent, the Palestine Potash 
Works at the southern end of the Dead 
Sea and Transjordan’s only port of Akaba. 
The Saudi claim, inherited from the King 
of the Hejaz, so they contend, by right of 
conquest, has never been admitted either 
by His Majesty’s Government or the 
Government of 'Transjordan. 

II.—Previous Negotiations 

All the Saudi Arabian claims have been 
the subject of intermittent and inconclusive 
negotiations with His Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of 
Transjordan. 

(a) The Corridor to Syria 

This claim was not raised during the 
negotiations of 1934—39 about the 
Transjordan-Nejd frontier, but in January 
1946, after Transjordan had gained com¬ 
plete independence. King Ibn S.aud 
addressed a memorandum(‘) on this subject 
to His Majesty’s Government. In this 
memorandum the King pointed out that the 
Hadda Agreement had lapsed on the 
termination of His Majesty’s Government’s 
mandate for Transjordan and asked that 
the Saudi Arabian claims for frontier 
revision should be taken into account by 
His Majesty’s Government in preparing 
their proposed Treaty of Alliance with 
Transjordan. This memorandum included 
a claim for a “ connexion with Syria.” 

After the signature of the Treaty of 
Alliance between His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment and Transjordan (whose only 
reference to the frontier question was a 
declaration by the Transjordan Govern¬ 
ment of their willingness to regard the 
Hadda Agreement as remaining in force), 
King Ibn Saud wrote a further letter, (*) 
reiterating his claim and suggesting that, 
if he had to negotiate with the Govern¬ 
ment of Transjordan rather than with His 
Majesty’s Government, then “ the presence 
of a third party between us ” would be 
preferable. 

In a note(‘) dated 24th May, 1946, King 
Ibn Saud made quite clear his own con¬ 
viction that His Majesty’s Government 
should themselves have negotiated a new 
frontier settlement with him before giving 

(*) E 874'46/31. 

(•) E 4168/45'25. 

(•) E 5085/46/81. 
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up the mandate and concluding a treaty 
with Transjordan. In view of His 
Majesty’s Government’s refusal to do this. 
King I bn 8aud hoped that they would at 
least act as an intermediary in his nego¬ 
tiations with the Government of Trans¬ 
jordan. In this note, Kii^ Ibn Saud re¬ 
pudiated any desire to deprive Iraq and 
Transjordan of the benefits of their com¬ 
mon frontier and suggested that each party 
should exercise sovereignty over its own 
subjects while they were present in the 
“passage” between Saudi Arabia and 
Syria. He did not enlarge on this proposal, 
which would seem to imply the creation of 
some sort of neutral zone. In their reply 
His Majesty’s Government agreed to act 
as an intermediary until such time as 
normal diplomatic relations had been estab¬ 
lished between the two countries, but made 
no comment on the merits of the case. The 
Government of Transjordan, to whom His 
Majesty’s Government communicated the 
views of the Saudi Arabian Government, 
merely replied that they considered the 
frontier question as already settled and 
requiring no further discussion.(') 

In October 1946, however, a meeting took 
place between the Prime Minister of 
Transjordan and the Foreign Minister of 
Saudi Arabia, at which it was agreed in 
principle that they should discuss the ques¬ 
tion of the frontier at some future date. 
Inconclusive and sporadic discussions did 
in fact take place, but no progress was 
made towards any agreement. 

(ft) Transjordanr-Nejd boundary 

After a series of discussions between His 
Majesty’s Government and the Saudi 
Arabian Government, which lasted from 
1933 to 1938 and which are dealt with in 
detail in Foreign Office printed memoran¬ 
dum No. E 4690/277/25 of 1939, it was 
agreed in principle that a joint survey 
party should prepare a correct map of the 
frontier area as a preliminary to negotia¬ 
tions on the delimitation of the boundary 
laid down in the Hadda Agreement. 
Owing to the outbreak of war in 1939, His 
Majesty’s Government were unable to carry 
out this agreement, since when this ques¬ 
tion has remained in abeyance, although it 
has naturally been t'oupled with the Saudi 
claim for a corridor to Syria, whose recent 
history is related above. 

(c) Hejaz-Transjordan boundary 
The Saudi Arabian claim to Akaba and 
Maan, whose origins and history are the 


subject of the Foreign Office printed 
memorandum No. E 3/3/25 of January 
1940 remained in abeyance so long as His 
Majesty’s Government held the mandate 
for Transjordan, though King Ibn Saud 
explicitly reseiwed the right to raise it 
again. This he did in his memorandum(’) 
ot January 1946 where he asked that the 
towns of Akaba and Maan should be 
annexed to the Hejaz. Subsequent negotia¬ 
tions followed the same course and had the 
same inconclusive results as those 
mentioned in II (a) above. 

It should, however, be noted that in 
September 1946 Mr. Grafftey Smith, then 
His Majesty’s Minister in Jedda, thought 
that King Ibn Saud might be persuaded to 
suspend this claim, provided that the 
Government of Transjordan conceded some 
form of neutral zone or jointly adminis¬ 
tered corridor between Saudi Arabia and 
Syria. 

III.—The Implication and Interests ai 
His Majesty’s Government 

His Majesty's Government are involved 
in all three frontier disputes, since all 
three have been the subject of negotiation 
between His Majesty’s Government and the 
Government of Saudi Arabia. The Govern¬ 
ment of Transjordan, in particular, will 
undoubtedly quote previous statements of 
His Majesty’s Government’s attitude to¬ 
wards the Saudi Arabian claims in support 
of their case, while the Saudi Arabian 
Government, even if they find such state¬ 
ments generally unhelpful, will probably 
wish to invoke His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment’s promise to act as the channel of 
communication in negotiating an agree¬ 
ment. It will, therefore, be impossible for 
His Majesty’s Government entirely to dis¬ 
interest themselves in such negotiations, 
even if the Government of Transjordan did 
not request their assistance and support 
under article I of the Treaty of Alliance, 
in which His Majesty’s Government under¬ 
took “ not to adopt in foreign countries an 
attitude which is inconsistent with the 
alliance or might create difficulties for the 
other party thereto.” This would not 
legally bind His Majesty’s Government to 
support the Government of Transjordan in 
opposing all the Saudi claims, even though 
His Majesty’s Government themselves re¬ 
jected these claims while responsible for 
Transjordan, but His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment might well find some difficulty in con¬ 
vincing King Abdullah of their right to 
remain neutral in this dispute. 


(q E 7854/45/25. 


(•) E 874/46/SI. 
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British interests are not, however, 
directly affected by the Saudi claims on the 
Nejd-Transjordan frontier. The establish¬ 
ment of a jointly administered corridor to 
Syria might entail the conclusion of a sup¬ 
plementary agreement for the protection of 
the Kirkuk-Haifa pipeline, which passes 
through this area, but this should present 
no difficulty. The Saudi claim to Akaba, 
on the other hand, is a matter of some con¬ 
cern to His Majesty’s Government. Unless 
and until a stable Government, in friendly 
relations with both His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment and the Government of Transjordan, 
is established in Palestine, Akaba will be 
the only port through which arms and 


equipment or, in case of need, British 
forces, could be sent to Transjordan. The 
retention of this port by Transjordan is, 
therefore, essential to the discharge of His 
Majesty’s obligations under their Treaty 
of Alliance with Transjordan. It is, more¬ 
over, not impossible that future develop¬ 
ments in Palestine may render Haifa 
unsuitable as a terminal for the oil pipe¬ 
lines, which might then have to be diverted 
to Akaba. 

J. E. CABLE. 


Foreign Offtce, 

22nd J antiary, 1948. 


(No. 1) 
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(No. 2) 



E 2094/49/25 No. 6 


HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT’S 

I 

Reply of Ibn Saud to 

Mr. Trott to Mr. Bevin. 

(No. 26. Secret) 

Sir, Jedda, 5th February, 1948 

In pursuance of recent telegraphic 
correspondence, I have the honour to trans¬ 
mit to you herewith a translation of the 
memorandum which His Royal Highness 
the Amir Faisal handed to me on 2nd Feb¬ 
ruary and which contained King Ibn 
Saud’s answer to the draft treaty which I 
had presented to him at Riyadh on 28th 
January. 


RELATIONS WITH SAUDI ARABIA 
the British Draft Treaty 

(Received Vith February) 

2. I take this opportunity to submit some 
observations on the reasons which seem to 
have induced His Majesty to send such a 
disappointing reply to what was, as I of 
course explained to him and his advisers 
as clearly as I could, an attempt to help the 
King in mutual defensive arrangements, 
and to meet the King’s wishes as expressed 
in his own recent memorandum. 

3. I would place first among the reasons 
for the King’s decision the shortness of 
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time between the announcement of our pro¬ 
posals and the submission of our draft. 
The King had of course heard that discus¬ 
sions about the Iraq Treaty began last May, 
and he felt that he was being treated with 
less consideration than the Iraqis. It will 
be remembered that between 19^ and 1936 
Sir Andrew Ryan took more than two years 
to negotiate a simple extension of the 
Treaty of Jedda. 

4. Secondly, there is the similarity be¬ 
tween the draft and the text of the recent 
Anglo-Iraqi Treaty. This was the first 
point which the King took up, and, indeed, 
his hatred for the present ruling family in 
Iraq and Transjordan colours all his views 
on this matter to an extent which surprises 
me and is very difficult to realise for those 
who have not had to listen to His Majesty’s 
recent political conversations. 

5. Thirdly, I thinlc the King is always 
reluctant to sign a long formal instrument 
such as a treaty. He regards himself as a 
simple Arab who knows who are his friends 
and who means to stick to them, but who 
dislikes legal subtleties and long arguments 
about words. His dislike of treaties as 
such is no doubt increased by his own 
knowledge of the mentality of his subjects, 
especially of the extremely bigoted 
“ ulema ” whom he is careful to consult once 
every week. The incident in 1941, when 
Sir H. Stonehewer Bird went to Riyadh to 
find whether the King really wanted (as 
had been reported) to declare war on our 
side is in some ways similar to the present 
situation; in that case the proposal was 
different and the report was probably 
wrong from the start, but I think the main 
result was the same; the King said, 
roughly speaking, that he would do any¬ 
thing he could for us, but would not say 
so on paper. 

6. Fourthly, I fear the King may have 
been subjected to a determined campaign 
against making a treaty from his advisers 
and from other persons in Riyadh. 
Whether the Syrian Minister of the 
Interior, Mohsen Barazi, and Shaikh Jamal 
Husseini, both of whom were in Riyadh at 
the relevant time, advised the King not to 
have anything to do with the treaty is 
doubtful, and in any case I doubt whether 
he would take much notice of what they 
said. Nor do I think that the King pays 
much attention to Haji Abdullah Philby, 
who. of course, regards the new Iraqi 
Treaty as disastrous and oppressive for 
Iraq, and says so on all possible occasions 
to everyone who will listen. The King 
expects Philby to say things like that. But 
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Fuad Hamza, who was the man who had 
to deal with Sir Andrew Ryan on the 
occasion mentioned above, is still a very 
cautious counsellor, and the Amir Faisal, 
feeling ill and unwilling to leave for 
Europe again so soon after his return, is 
not likely to have been very favourable. 
Perhaps other advisers took similar views. 

7. Finally, there was of course the 
impression caused by the news of the flight 
of Saleh Jabr; the King heard on that day 
that seventy persons had been killed and 
300 injured in Bagdad, and this made him 
think that Arab opinion was against the 
treaty. 

8. The purpose of the memorandum 
enclosed herewith seems to be to explain 
with greater clearness what the King meant 
in his recent approaches to us about the 
Hashimite family. He now says that he 
only wants two things : (a) that we should 
provide him with more arms and military 
equipment, i.e., to improve his army, and 
(b) that we should guarantee him in some 
way against the Hashimites. He leaves it 
to us to decide how to do those two things, 
and he does not explicitly reject all idea of 
a treaty. It is true that the Amir, in 
speaking to me, said that he did not want 
a treaty even if we made treaties with all 
the other Arab countries, but I doubt if he 
was speaking in his father’s name. It may 
be possible to arrange some exchange of 
notes on those two matters if His Majesty’s 
Government should so desire. 

9. It is appropriate to add here that 
Brigadier Baird tells me to-day that he has 
just had extremely satisfactory conversa¬ 
tions with the Minister of Defence and the 
Minister of Finance concerning the future 
of the array. The Brigadier has proposed 
that a total strength of 10,000 should be 
aimed at; that the pay of the rank and file 
should be raised and their conditions of 
service made more attractive; that imifica- 
tion of vehicles and arms should be planned 
and other reforms made. He has also 
undertaken to put concrete proposals before 
his superiors for the supply of arms and 
other equipment, with proposals as to how 
the Saudi Arabian Government should pay 
for them over a period of years. I hope to 
address to you a detailed report on the 
Brigadier’s proposals as soon as p>ossbile. 

I am sending cx)pies of this despatch to 
Amman, Bagdad, l^irut, Cairo, Damascus, 
Paris and Washington and the British 
Middle East Office, Cairo. 

I have, &c. 

A. C. TROTT. 
c 2 
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Enclosure in No. 6 

Memorandum dated 20fA Rahi’ ul Awwal 
(3l5i January, 1948) received from His 
Majesty King Ihn Saud. {Handed to 
Mr. Trott by the Amir Faisal at Jedda, 
2nd February, 1948) 

(Translation) 

In confirmation of what I have already 
said in conversation, I wish to inform my 
friends the British Government that our 
friendship in the past has been and will 
(continue to be based on sincerity and con¬ 
fidence, just as their friendship has always 
been expressed in the same excellent spirit. 

Moreover, in spite of the fact that up 
to the present there have been no treaties 
of alliance between us, our attitude in the 
first world war and in the second world war, 
especially in the worst of the crisis, is well 
known to the British Government; and 
with God’s help our attitude in the future 
will never be of less value than in the past. 
And our friendship with the British 
Government has become a tradition for us 
and will be inherited by my sons after me 
if God wills, and will increase in strength 
and solidarity as the time goes on. 

The Treaty of Jedda specified and set 
forth the bonds of friendship between our 
two Governments, and time has strength¬ 
ened that treaty and has shown its advan¬ 
tages. The principles on which treaties 
are based are the sincere intentions and the 
loyalty with which they are executed, and 
the desire to observe them in their true 
spirit. 


Now the treaty which has been produced 
to me is in no way different from the new 
Iraq Treaty. You know well that the 
political and social characteristics of our 
country, and its geographical position, 
differ completely from the present position 
in Iraq and other countries. For that 
reason I see no possibility of discussing it, 
more especially after what has happened 
in Iraq. 

The previous approaches which I made 
were intended to deal with (1) the prepara¬ 
tion of means of defence for our country, 
and of the preservation of internal security, 
and that was to be done by the supply of 
new arms and military equipment necessary 
for a country as extensive as ours, and that 
must be in relationship with what the 
British Government has given to neigh¬ 
bouring countries ; and (2) (our hope) that 
the British Government would use its good 
influence to preserve peace and mutual 
understanding with those of our neigh¬ 
bours who value them. Apart from that, 
co-operation with the British Government 
in establishing security in the Near East 
and in preserving it from danger has 
already b^n shown by us when we devoted 
all we had to those ends in the past two 
wars; and the future will be better than 
the past, with God’s help. The firm friend¬ 
ship which exists between me and the 
British Government and which has been 
still further strengthened by circumstances 
shall never be shaken by difficulties between 
us, if God wills. Finally, I assure you that 
I, as a true Arab, will never go back on my 
word or fail to keep an engagement to 
which I am bound. 


E 2805/2805/25 No. 7 

SAUDI ARABIA: ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1947 

Mr. Trott to Mr. Bevin. {Received March) 


(No. 29) Jedda, 

Sir, V2th February, 1948 

With reference to your circular despatch 
No. 012 (L.25/25/405) of 4th February, 

1946, I have the honour to transmit to you 
the accompanying annual political review 
of events in Saudi Arabia during the year 

1947, for which I am indebted to Clarke, 
who was here throughout the year. 

2. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to the British Middle East Office, Cairo, to 


the Governor-General of the Sudan and to 
the Political Resident in the Persian Gulf. 
I have, &c. 

A. C. TROTT. 


Enclosure in No. 7 
Introduction 

Saudi Arabia passed without disorder or 
unrest through a year in which the growing 
industrial development of the country, with 
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its accompanying influx of foreign, and 
particularly American, engineers, techni¬ 
cians and foremen, impinged even closer on 
the seclusion and conservatism of life in 
the Holy Land of Islam. The Holy Cities 
of Mecca and Medina remained forbidden 
to non-Moslems, but they were isolated 
strongholds of religious reaction, and the 
rest of the country- was exposed to the 
penetration of the foreigner and his 
modern ideas. It cannot be said that 
foreign influence has yet had any effect on 
the domestic life of the country, as the 
foreigners themselves are mostly still living 
in segregated areas and have little contact 
with the people of the country, but sooner 
or later a change is bound to come when the 
Saudi wishes to enjoy the films which he 
knows are now' shown privately in the 
cinemas of the foreign companies, and 
when he decides that it is more convenient 
to drive a jeep or a bulldozer in a pair of 
shorts than in the long robe to which he has 
been accustomed. The Administration is, 
however, showing signs of strain in face of 
the rapid development of the country: 
their increasing responsibility in inter¬ 
national affairs has revealed the paucity of 
their trained staff, and the inadequacy of 
their knowledge and experience. When the 
King sits among his advisers in Riyadh, he 
has no one to consult on international prob¬ 
lems except a few renegade expatriates who 
are no longer welcome in their own 
countries. Sheikh Yusuf Yasin still 
carries the whole burden of the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs, and attends the Arab 
League meetings with the rank of Minister 
of State; and, though he is an undefatiga- 
ble worker, he no longer feels able to deal 
with the many technical problems which 
now frequently arise. There is no sign of 
any younger men who will be able to take 
in due course the places of those who have 
served the King for so many years and have 
grown old in his service. 

Internal Affairs 

2. The House of Saud retained its auto¬ 
cratic control of the country, and King Ibn 
Saud himself maintained his position of 
paramount authority. With the Amir 
Saud. the Crown Prince, as Viceroy of 
Nejd. the Amir Faisal as Viceroy of the 
Hejaz and Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and the Amir Mansur as Minister of 
Defence and Commander-in-chief, the 
King retained within his own family the 
positions of ultimate responsibility for 
the administration and security of his 
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kingdom; his trusted servants,. Sheikh 
Abdullah Suleiman and Sheikh Yusuf 
Yasin, remained at their posts in the 
Ministries of Finance and Foreign Affairs 
respectively, and members of the loyal 
Nejdi family of Sidairi held governorships 
in all parts of the country. Apart from 
tribal forays on the frontiers of Iraq and 
the Aden Protectorate the country 
remained entirely peaceful. 

3. Under such a regime, and in the 
absence of a popular press, it is difficult to 
estimate to what extent Opposition ele¬ 
ments exist. It will be recalled that, in the 
annual report for 1946. His Majesty’s 
Minister referred to a conversation in 
which he had warned the King of his 
neglect of the Hejaz in favour of the Nejd, 
and of the ill-will which this has caused, 
and it is perhaps significant that during 
his stay in the Hejaz this year for the 
pilgrimage season, the Amir Saud made a 
public address, which was reproduced in 
the official journal, dilating upon his 
father’s interest in the welfare of the 
Hejaz and on the loyalty and affection of 
its people for the Royal House. It is not 
clear to what extent a separatist movement 
exists in the Hejaz, but propaganda in 
favour of it, which Ibn Saud ascribes to 
Hashimite intrigues, undoubtedly exists, 
though probably not on a dangerous scale. 
The Amir also spoke of the King’s confi¬ 
dence in Sheikh Abdullah Suleiman, and he 
was no doubt answering complaints made 
about the Minister of Finance by the Hejaz 
merchant conununities, who are known to 
resent the monopolistic tendencies of the 
Government in commercial matters. 

4. King Ibn Saud’s health is a subject of 
abiding interest and of endless rumour. 
On all occasions when he has received His 
Majesty’s representatives during the past 
year there has appeared no diminution 
either of his mental vigour and clarity of 
thought or of his physical condition, except 
that his leg is known to have caused him 
considerable pain. In the hope of securing 
relief he spent several months at Hofuf 
during the late summer, where the waters 
are reputed to have curative qualities, and 
physicians from Egypt visited him there. 
The fact that he did not attend the 
pilgrimage this year is sufficient indication 
that the waters were not very effective and 
that he felt physically unequal to the strain 
which it would impose upon him. His 
absence, nevertheless, served the purpose of 
confirming before the people both of Saudi 
Arabia and of many foreign countries, by 
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the nomination of the Amir Sand to take 
Ibn Sand’s place at this important cere¬ 
mony, that the Amir was his father’s 
chosen deputy and ultimate successor. 

5. An incident which caused the King 
some uneasiness occurred in October and was 
by some people considered to be the reason 
for his absence from Mecca during the pil¬ 
grimage. This was the flight from Riyadh 
of two young members of the Rashid family, 
the formerly powerful heads of the Sham- 
mar tribe, who for long resisted Ibn Saud’s 
domination from their capital at Hail. 
The two men obtained sanctuary in Iraq, 
and although the Iraqi Prime Minister has 
assured the Saudi Arabian representa¬ 
tive at Bagdad that they will not be 
permitted to make trouble, their presence 
in Iraq cannot but be a source of constant 
uneasiness to Ibn Saud. 

6. Zionist threats against the life of Ibn 
Saud resulted in the interrogation of all 
Yemenis in Jedda, among whom some Jews 
might have gained admission to Saudi 
Arabia, and the administration promised 
special precautions to scrutinise the pil¬ 
grims from Palestine. In the event, the 
Palestinian pilgrims were not incon¬ 
venienced in any way. 

7. Pilgrimage Day fell on 23rd October, 
and some 150,000 pilgrims were assembled 
in Mecca for the ceremonies, including some 
55,000 from overseas, a number approxi¬ 
mately the same as in 1946. As usual a 
large proportion of the overseas pilgrims 
came from territories under British admini¬ 
stration. The Indian pilgrimage, with 
19,000, was slightly less than in 1946, but 
the Sudanese pilgrimage, with 12,000, 
showed a considerable increase. This was 
due to the fact that, in spite of their earlier 
statements to the contrary, the Saudi 
Arabian Government finally decided to 
maintain for a further two years, namely 
for the pilgrimages of 1947 and 1948, 
the exemption from Government dues 
traditionally granted to the West Africans 
who work their way across Africa, often on 
foot, and have not the means to pay more 
than the cost of their passage from Suakin 
to Jedda. The 1948 pilgrimage from 
Suakin will probably be larger still, as all 
West Africans now en route will endeavour 
to reach Mecca before their special privi¬ 
lege is withdrawn. For the first time for 
many years a considerable number of pil¬ 
grims arrived from Turkey, but the 
Egyptian pilgrimage was much smaller 
than usual, as it was limited to those who 
had set out before the restrictions on travel 


imposed on account of the cholera epidemic. 
The transport of pilgrims in Saudi Arabia 
and the general organisation of the pil¬ 
grimage was much improved, and reflected 
considerable credit on Sheikh Mohammed 
Suroor, the Director of Pilgrimage Affairs 
and Adviser to Sheikh Abdullah Suleiman 
in the Ministry of Finance. The Head of 
the British Military Mission was gratified 
to hear that the unit which took part in the 
military' parade at Mecca, and which had 
been carefully trained for the occasion 
created a very favourable impression. Two 
innovations are worthy of mention : for the 
first time pilgrims travelled by air to 
Medina in Saudi Arabian aircraft flown by 
American pilots, and a microphone was 
installed in the mosque at Arafat, thus 
enabling the vast throng of pilgrims to 
hear the Imam leading the prayer and 
delivering the sermon. It is understood 
that this innovation was introduced by the 
Amir Saud but only after he had succeeded, 
by prior demonstration of the use of the 
equipment, in convincing the Ulema that 
the microphone contained no evil spirit. 
The equipment, which was borrowed from 
the Indian Vice-Consul, to whom it had 
been supplied for official use by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, was subsequently transferred 
to the Haram at Mecca, and has caused so 
much satisfaction to the authorities that 
the Indian Vice-Consul has been unable to 
retrieve it. For administrative convenience 
the Indian pilgrimage, by agreement 
between the two dominions, was handled 
entirely by New Delhi. 

8. The year was an important one from 
the point of view of public works develop¬ 
ment, following upon the establishment in 
the country of the American public works 
contractors, International Bechtel Incor¬ 
porated. Operations were started both in 
the east in conjunction with the Arabian 
American Oil Company; at Riyadh, where 
they were at work on road and airport con¬ 
struction and a lighting scheme; and in the 
Hejaz, where Jedda was provided with an 
ashphalt surface for its main streets, the 
historic wall being swept away in the 
process. Work was also started on the 
construction of a much-needed road from 
Jedda to Medina. Towards the end of the 
year the first rails of the Dhahran-Riyadh 
Railway were laid at the Dhahran end. 

9. The American contractors did not, 
however, have a monopoly of public works 
development. In November an event of out¬ 
standing importance to the people of Jedda. 
which probably means more to them than 
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any number of roads and airports, was 
marked by the presence of the Crown Prim*e 
and an impressive ceremony—the inaugu¬ 
ration of Jedda’s water supply. The water 
has been brought to Jedda from the Wadi 
Fatma, a distance of 65 miles, and the work 
has been carried through by the British 
firm of Messrs. Gellatly, Hankey & Com¬ 
pany (Saudi x\rabia) Limited, working in 
conjunction with Balfour Brothers. The 
provision of a permanent fresh water 
supply for Jedda, combined with the road¬ 
making schemes, designed, of c^ourse, prin¬ 
cipally to facilitate the transport of 
pilgrims upon whom the prosperity of the 
Hejaz largely depends, will undoubtedly 
do much to convince the people of the Hejaz 
that the King is not disinterested in their 
welfare, and that the assurances of His 
Majesty’s solicitude for his Hejazi subjects 
which were given by the Crown Prince in 
his address at Mecca referred to above were 
not empty propaganda. At the end of the 
year a representative of John Howard 
& Company, the London firm of civil 
engineers, was negotiating with the 
Ministry of Finance for permission to 
operate in Saudi Arabia. If the negotia¬ 
tions are successful, it is understood that 
the Arabian American Oil Company are 
ready to place important construction 
projects in their hands. 

10. Under the administrative guidance 
of Trans-World Airlines, Saudi Arabian 
Airlines, whose fleet of Dakotas now num¬ 
bers ten. inaugurated twice weekly services 
to Cairo, in addition to regular cross- 
coimtry flights to Riyadh, Hofuf and 
Dhahran. Their schedules were completely 
disorganised during the pilgrimage season, 
when the transport of pilgrims provided a 
more lucrative source of revenue. Never¬ 
theless, considering the obstacles which 
exist in this country to regular schedules of 
any kind, they have made a very creditable 
start. British Overseas Airways Corpora¬ 
tion maintained twice weekly services 
through Jedda until the cholera epidemic 
in Egypt, and the rigid measures imposed 
by the Saudi Arabian authorities to protect 
the country from the infection, obliged them 
to omit Jedda from their regular Cairo- 
Aden run. Permission was granted to 
British Overseas Aimays Corporation to 
land at Dhahran while the airfield at 
Margil was under repair; lack of accom¬ 
modation, and the inability or unwillingness 
of the United States army air force at 
Dhahran to provide any facilities, placed 
the British Overseas Airways Corporation 
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stafl' under some disability and operations 
were carried on with difficulty and incon¬ 
venience to both staff and passengers. 

11. Nothing but credit is due to the Saudi 
Arabian Government for the measures 
taken in face of the cholera epidemic in 
Egypt. Though possibly stricter than 
international regulations required, and of 
some inconvenience to travel and inter¬ 
national transport, these measures suc¬ 
ceeded in preserving the country, and the 
pilgrimage, from the disease. No exemp¬ 
tion was accorded in any circumstances 
from the five days’ quarantine imposed on 
all travellers from Egypt, and the Amir 
Faisal, returning from Lake Success, sub¬ 
mitted to detention on the quarantine 
island just as the United States, French 
and Italian Ministers and their families 
had done before him. The Saudi Arabian 
Government, wnth more than 50,000 over¬ 
seas pilgrims living in congested and 
insanitary conditions in Mecca and the 
other Holy Places, had a serious inter¬ 
national responsibility. If cholera had 
broken out amongst the pilgrims it might, 
when they departed, have bwn carried all 
over the Middle and Far East. The heads 
of the Indian, Sudanese, and Palestine 
Medical Missions confirmed the official 
statements of the Saudi Arabian Govern¬ 
ment that no case of cholera had occurred 
throughout the pilgrimage season. 

Foreign Affairs 

12. Saudi Arabian policy in inter¬ 
national affairs was based on collaboration 
with the Arab States, and was expressed 
through the resolutions and communiques 
of the meetings of the Arab League. This 
brought Saudi Arabia into alignment 
against His Majesty’s Government in the 
two major political questions of the year, 
the settlement of Palestine and the Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty dispute, a situation which 
caused considerable distress to King Ibn 
Saud. 

13. In accordance with a resolution of the 
Arab League Council of 24th March, 1947, 
a memorandum was handed to His 
Majesty’s Minister charging His Majesty’s 
Government with responsibility for the 
critical state of affairs in Palestine. The 
memorandum was produced, however, only 
on 25th May, and it was legitimate to 
assume that the Saudi Arabian Govern¬ 
ment were concerned, not so much with the 
contents of the document, as with the 
necessity of keeping in line with their 
colleagues in the other Arab States. They 
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had little confidence that reference to the 
United Nations would result in a decision 
favourable to the wishes of the Arab States, 
and they urged in a long document dated 
24th July that His Majesty’s Government 
and the United States Government should 
come to an understanding with the Arab 
States on the future of Palestine as an 
independent Arab State before the question 
came up for discussion at the United 
Nations Assembly, and they made a further 
last-minute appeal to His Majesty’s 
Government in September to reconsider the 
Palestine problem in the light of reason 
and justice. These c*ommunications were 
phrased in moderate language, and though 
they contained warnings of serious trouble 
if the United Nations’ verdict was 
unfavourable, they contained no threats 
against His Majesty’s Government or 
British interests in the Middle East. 
Following upon the United Nations’ 
decision in favour of partition. Ibn Saud 
stated privately that, although he was at one 
with the Arab States in their determina¬ 
tion not to see the establishment of a 
Jewish State, he was equally determined 
not to let the Palestine problem embarrass 
his relations with the British and 
American Governments. There were, 
accordingly, no demonstrations, and the 
only sign of activity in favour of the 
Palestine Arabs was the opening of a sub¬ 
scription list among the business com¬ 
munity. An attempt to obtain subscrip¬ 
tions from foreign firms was successfully 
resisted. Assurances were received that no 
military action would be taken to embarrass 
His Majesty’s Government as long as they 
remained responsible for law and order in 
Palestine: in fact it was clear that, even 
if they had wished to send troops to 
Palestine, they had no trained units and no 
vehicles to send them in, and that their con¬ 
tribution, in man-power, if any, could only 
consist of tribal levies. 

14. The Anglo-Egyptian Treaty dispute 
probably caused greater personal distress 
to Ibn Saud than the Palestine question, 
involving as it did the two nations with 
whom his political sjunpathies were the 
most closely tied, and at one time there was 
some hope that his personal intervention 
might serve to promote a resumption of 
negotiations. His private opinions were 
not fully in accord with the proclamations 
of the Arab League, and he informed His 
Majesty’s Minister in January that he was 
not personally in favour of the permanent 
unity of Egj'pt and the Sudan. Neverthe¬ 


less, he also made it clear that political con¬ 
siderations rendered it impossible for him 
to resist the decision of the Arab League in 
our favour. His efforts to promote a settle¬ 
ment were made privately in London 
through the Crown Prince, the Amir Saud, 
who invited the Secretary of State to 
suggest a way in which his father’s good¬ 
will could be used to solve the dispute, and 
in Cairo through Sheikh Yusuf Yasin, 
who. in conversations with King Farouk 
and the Prime Minister, impressed 
upon them Ibn Sand’s conviction of 
the necessity for friendly collaboration 
between the Arab States and His Majesty’s 
Government. The Amir Saud left London 
for Cairo with some positive proposals, but, 
unfortunately, a public statement made by 
Nokrashy Pasha made it impossible for him 
to pursue his efforts at conciliation. In 
spite of the failure of this demarche, Ibn 
Saud several times repeated his offer to 
mediate; he was not prepared, however, to 
sponsor a combined appeal to Egypt by the 
Arab States, as he feared that Egypt might, 
as a result, withdraw from the Arab 
League; and he believed that His Majesty’s 
Government should make some concession 
to enable negotiations to l>e resumed and to 
obviate reference to the United Nations. 
At the request of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, he urged upon the Syrian President 
in June the necessity of ensuring that the 
Syrian representative on the Security 
Council should work for a settlement which 
would meet the real requirements both of 
the Arab States and of His Majesty’s 
Government, and he was much dissatisfied 
by the Syrian delegate’s subsequent 
behaviour. The Sudanese Ashig, a party 
delegation, visited Saudi Arabia in the 
course of their tour of Middle East 
countries and, although they were received 
by Ibn Saud at Riyadh, they were offered 
rather less than the normal courtesies as, 
to their disappointment, they were obliged 
to make the long journey by road. 

15. Much of Ibn Saud’s uneasiness at 
these developments was due to his fear that 
disruption of the stattis quo in the Middle 
East would lead to Soviet penetration of 
the area and to Soviet exploitation of the 
differences between the Arab States for the 
purpose of spreading a doctrine which is 
anathema to the Wahhabi King. He has 
twice during the year affirmed his deter¬ 
mination not to admit Soviet representation 
to Saudi Arabia. A much greater and 
more present fear, however, governed all 
the King’s political thinking, and appears, 
indeed, to have become an obsession with 
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him, the consolidation and growth of the 
power of the Hashimite family. He has 
never reconciled himself to the assumption 
of independent status by King Abdullah of 
Transjordan, his life-long enemy, and he 
was disturbed by the conclusion of the 
treaty between Transjordan and Iraq of 
14th April, which he regarded as a threat 
to his own position. King Abdullah’s per¬ 
sonal ambition to achieve a Greater Syria, 
and his frequent public utterances on the 
subject, following upon the unflattering 
references to Ibn Saud in his published 
memoirs, were a permanent source of 
intense irritation in Riyadh, apart from 
the threat which, in the eyes of Ibn Saud, 
they constitute to the status quo in the 
Middle East. In April, Ibn Saud informed 
His Majesty’s Government of his mis¬ 
givings, and His Majesty’s Government’s 
reply, which .stated that His Majesty’s 
Government were not an interested party 
in the Greater Syria plan and urged direct 
consultations to smooth out the differences 
between Ibn Saud and the Hashimite king¬ 
doms, did not satisfy the King, who asked 
for an assurance of the support of His 
Majesty’s Government against Hashimite 
designs. A visit to Riyadh by the Saudi 
Arabian Minister in London assauged the 
King’s anxiety to some extent, and he was 
further reassured by the statement of the 
Minister of State in the House of Commons 
on 14th July, confirming the neutral atti¬ 
tude of His Majesty’s Government to King 
Abdullah’s project. The effect of this was, 
however, completely dispelled when King 
Abdullah issued his proclamation of 4th 
August, followed by a letter to the Syrian 
President which Ibn Saud chose to regard 
as an ultimatum. He applied to His 
Majesty’s Government for assurances that 
they would not permit the Arab Legion to 
be used against any Arab State, and that 
they would oblige King Abdullah to cease 
his provocative behaviour. The reply did 

not satisfy him: he failed to understand 
%/ 

that, as an independent .sovereign, King 
Abdullah was not subject to the control of 
His Majesty’s Government. A further 
statement was conveyed to him in October 
to the effect that the military assistance 
afforded by His Majesty’s Government to 
Arab States was designed for internal 
security, and that the grant of such assis¬ 
tance would be reconsidered in the event of 
improper use : he was also informed of His 
Majesty’s Government’s dissatisfaction 
with the attitude of the Arab League; and 
of their determination not to withdraw 
from the Middle East. Ibn Saud was pre¬ 


sumably satisfied, as he made no further 
reference to Greater Syria, but, on the 
arrival of His Majesty’s Ambassador, he 
presented him with a request for assistance 
on the same scale as that furnished to the 
Hashimite kingdoms. His Majesty’s 
Government concluded that the obvious 
reply to this request was the offer of a 
treaty, and the matter was under con¬ 
sideration at the end of the year. 

16. The foregoing account of the major 
political questions which affected relations 
between His Majesty’s Goveriunent and 
King Ibn Saud during 1947, though 
revealing strongly divergent points of view 
in certain respects, reflects also the confi¬ 
dence which the ageing King continues to 
place in His Majesty’s Government and the 
frankness with which he refers his prob¬ 
lems to them. Ibn Saud, in spite of several 
angry outbursts, has never failed to 
reiterate that his policy will always be one 
of friendship with His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment, to whom he continues to l(K)k to pro¬ 
vide security and peace in the Middle East. 
The long-standing friendship between His 
Majesty’s Government and Ibn Saud was 
given expression on 7th November by the 
elevation of the diplomatic missions in the 
two countries to the status of embassies. 
An opportunity for His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to establish close relations with the 
King's designated successor was provided 
by the official visit of the Amir Saud to 
London in February. The visit was not, 
however, an unqualified succ-ess, as it 
unfortunately fell during a period of 
intense cold, which considerably restricted 
the Crown Prince’s activities. In Saudi 
Arabia the British Military Mission, which 
was established at the beginning of the 
year, made good progress in its arduous 
task of creating the foundations of a Saudi 
Arabian army, and the head jof the mission 
gained the confidence and respect of the 
King and of the Amir Mansour. The small 
British Civil Air Training Mission, headed 
by Wing Commander H. Black and 
equipped with two Tiger Moths and an 
Anson, commenced training in October, and 
the Middle East Anti-Locust Unit has 
remained in Saudi Arabia for a further 
season’s work. 

17. The Diplomatic Body in Jedda has 
been strengthened by the arrival of fully 
accredited Ministers representing Syria 
and Iraq, and by the reopening of the 
Italian Legation, this latter possibly due to 
the fact that many hundreds of Italians 
from Eritrea have found employment in 
Saudi Arabia, principally with the 
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Arabian American Oil Company. It 
would be too much to expect that relations 
with Iraq should be smooth, in view of Ibn 
Sand's ineradicable hostility to the 
Hashimites. Tribal disputes on the Saudi- 
Iraqi frontier are a never-failing source of 
friction, and Rashid Ali al-Gailani remains 
as the King’s guest in Riyadh. Twice 
during the vear there have been rumours of 
his imminent flight, in the first case to 
Egypt and in the second to Syria, but in 
both cases the Saudi Arabian Government 
denied any knowledge of the rumours. 
Some consternation was caused when 
Rashid Ali arrived in Jedda in April in 
order to advise the Ministry of Finance on 
legal problems connected with the conces¬ 
sionary companies, but he was withdrawn 
to Riyadh as a result of the representations 
of His Majesty’s Minister. 

18. At the end of November the Saudi 
Arabian Government recognised the inde- 
jjendence and sovereignty of the Indonesian 
Republic. Their decision was apparently 
taken on the advice of Abdul Rahman 
Azzam Pasha, who had been visiting 
Riyadh, and His Majesty’s Ambassador 
was informed that the pilgrim traffic was 
the Government’s main interest in the 
matter. 

19. Hopes that the visit of the Amir 
Faisal to Amman in December 1946 might 


lead to the initiation of direct contact 
between the Saudi Arabian and Trans¬ 
jordan Governments were disappointed. 
Although the Transjordan Prime Minister 
accepted an invitation to visit Saudi 
Arabia in 1947 the visit did not materialise, 
and at the end of the year the two countries 
remained without diplomatic relations. 

20. There was no indication that any 
steps were taken during the year to heal the 
breach between Saudi Arabia and Persia. 
The two countries remained without diplo¬ 
matic representation, and no Persians came 
for the pilgrimage. 

21. The troublesome questions of Ibn 
Sand’s claim to Aqaba and Maan. and of 
his disputed frontiers, were not raised, but 
a new source qf possible friction for the 
future was revealed when the Saudi 
Arabian Government made enquiries about 
the erection of a light on Farsi Island, in 
the Persian Gulf, which they claimed was 
Saudia Arabian territory. They were 
informed that His Majesty’s Government 
had for long regarded Farsi Island as 
belonging to Kuwait, and they have not yet 
reverted to the matter. 

22. Neither the Dominion of India nor 
Pakistan have yet established independent 
representation at Jedda, and the Indian 
Vice-Consul is still a member of the 
embassy staff. 
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PROPOSED TREATY WITH SAUDI ARABIA 
Attitude of Ibn Saud 

Mr. Trott to Mr. Bevin. {Received ‘‘2!2nd Afril) 


(No. 72. Secret) Jedda, 

Sir, * llth April, 1948. 

In c'ontinuation of recent telegraphic 
correspondence I have the honour to 
forward herewith (a) a copy of the English 
text of the oral communication which 
Mr. Rodgers made to His Majesty the King 
at Riyadh on 12th April, (6) a record made 
by Mr. Rodgers of what passed and (c) an 
English translation of the King’s reply, 
handed to Mr. Rodgers shortly before he 
left the capital on return to Jedda. 

2. I regret very much that owing to some 
infection I was forbidden by the doctor to 
go in person to the capital. I am quite 
confident, however, that Mr, Rodgers repre¬ 
sented me most adequately and that there 
are no grounds for thinking that any other 


reply would have been given if I had gone 
myself. 

3. Shaikh Fuad Hamza was no longer at 
Riyadh I gather that he has, so to speak, 
lost his struggle with the Minister of 
Finance and has retired to Beirut. Mr. 
Rodgers saw no sign of any adviser helping 
the King except Shaikh Yusuf Yasin. I 
fear that the influence of that fanatical 
Moslem and hater of the Hashimites did 
not improve the atmosphere on this 
occasion. 

4. But the answer of His Majesty is, I 
fear, more than 90 per cent, the King’s. It 
is very disappointing. He ignored our 
hint about the possibility of a personal 
rewnciliation with his traditional enemies. 
He says he has already done his best about 
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Egypt without results. He complains that 
we have given the Hashimites more than 
we have given him. He feels sure that, pro¬ 
vided we give the Arabs all the means of 
defence they want, they will co-operate 
with us to the end. And in spite of his 
agreement with our appreciation of the 
urgency and danger of his situation. His 
Majesty is evidently fai- from under¬ 
standing how precarious it is. And he asks 
for a reply. 

5. There seems little use in pursuing the 
argument on the present lines. As I have 
suggested already in my telegram No. 150 
of 15th April, it may perhaps be possible 
for the Commander-in-chief, Middle East 
Land Forces, in his coming visit to give the 
King a better idea of the military dangers 
which threaten him. General Harper, of 
the United States Air Force, who is due to 
visit the capital very soon, may be able to 
do the same. His Majesty will, of course, 
in that case ask what we are prepared to 
supply him with. We might perhaps con¬ 
sider the possibility of extending the scope 
and size of the present military and air 
training missions with a view to making 
them the nucleus of a defending force. 

6. As for Rashid Ali, I am reporting 
separately the text of my communication to 
the King and of the latter’s reply, which 
has just arrived. 

7. I am sending copies of this despatch 
and enclosures to His Majesty’s represen¬ 
tatives at Washington, Cairo, Amman, 
Bagdad, Beirut and Damascus and the 
British Middle East Office. 

I have, &c. 

A. C. TROTT. 


Enclosure A in No. 8 
A ide-memoire 

His Majesty’s Government have given 
long and careful consideration to the memo¬ 
randum from His Majesty King Abdul 
Aziz dated 20th Rabi ul Awwal 1367, and 
handed to Mr. Trott by His Royal High¬ 
ness the Amir Faisal at Jedda on 2nd 
February. His Majesty’s Government are 
grateful for the expressions of friendship 
which it contains, sentiments which His 
Majesty’s Government cordially recipro¬ 
cates. 

His Majesty’s Government’s proposal of 
a formal treaty was not prompted by any 
doubt of His Majesty’s friendship for 
Great Britain, but had two motives. 


The first was the need created by the 
increasing tension of the international 
situation for all peace-loving States to 
consider practical measures for protecting 
their common interests. The fact that 
Saudi Arabia is now a major oil-producing 
country has entirely altered her inter¬ 
national position and made her an obvious 
target for aggression in time of war; while 
at the same time the nature of modern 
weapons has destroyed the value of distance 
and desert as a protection against attack 
by a Great Power. His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment are anxious to help peace-loving 
countries to guard against these dangers, 
but it will be impossible for them to do so 
effectively without making some prepara¬ 
tions. His Majesty’s Government did not 
and does not wish to impose any rigid 
formula on His Majesty King Abdul Aziz, 
but only to find the best way of examining 
with him and with his Government the 
particular preparations which might be 
required in Saudi Arabia in order to 
defend that country and the whole Middle 
East from aggression. 

His Majesty’s Government have noted 
that His Majesty considers the proposals 
which were put forward for this purpose to 
be inappropriate, but they understand that 
he is inclined to favour a general treaty 
between the Arab States, the United States 
and His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom. His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment will be happy to consider this or any 
other suggestion he may wish to make. His 
Majesty’s Government must point out, 
however, that no general agreement with 
the Arab League can by itself provide His 
Majesty's Government with the facilities 
which they would require in order to make 
adequate arrangements for the defence of 
Saudi Arabia and the Middle Ea^. Simi¬ 
larly, agreements between the Arab States 
themselves would no doubt be useful in 
many ways, but this, again, would not 
materially affect the defence of the Middle 
East against external aggression, and 
would be no substitute for the effective 
assistance of a Great Power. This effective 
assistance can only be based on specific 
facilities from certain countries, facilities 
which the countries concerned have agreed 
to make available in international emer¬ 
gency, that is not only after the outbreak 
of war. 

His Majesty’s Government feel, there¬ 
fore, that the most useful action which the 
Arab League could take should any such 
a suggestion be discussed—and His 
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Majesty's Government understand that 
several leading Arab statesmen have 
recently made suggestions on lines similar 
to those which His Majesty King Abdul 
Aziz is believed to favour—would be to pass 
a resolution which both declared the 
solidarity of the countries of the League in 
their opposition to external aggression and 
communism, and at the same time recog¬ 
nised that the Arab States are not by them¬ 
selves able to provide all that is needed for 
their mutual defence in case of attack. The 
resolution would therefore encourage the 
various members of the League to consult 
with His Majesty’s Government or with the 
Government of the United States or with 
both, about the defence of the Middle East, 
and in particular to discover what facilities 
are required by either of those Governments 
in each area before they can give a 
guarantee to come to the assistance of any 
Middle East State in time of emergency. 

In this connexion His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment are fully aware of the importance of 
their relations with Egypt, and they are 
not trying to make agreements with other 
States in the hope of putting pressure on 
the Egyptians. They are still trying to find 
some way of modernising their treaty 
relations with Egypt which will leave His 
Majesty’s Government in a position effec¬ 
tively to defend that key point of the 
Middle East under conditions of modern 
warfare. His Majesty’s Government feel 
that Egyptian insistence, from reasons of 
prestige, on a form of treaty excluding this 
essential, is against Arab interests as a 
whole, and is bound to prolong the dead¬ 
lock. If His Majesty King Abdul Aziz 
can help to persuade the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment that they are mistaken he will be 
doing a great service to the whole Arab 
world. • In the meantime, however, the 
menacing international situation makes it 
impossible for His Majesty’s Government 
to postpone all discussion with the other 
Arab States until Anglo-Egjptian settle¬ 
ment has been achieved. 

His Majesty’s Government’s secx>nd 
motive for their proposal of a treaty was 
that they hoped that the suggestion of a 
treaty similar to those with Iraq and 
Transjordan would prove to His Majesty 
King Abdul Aziz the reality of His 
Majesty’s Government’s desire for equally 
close relations with him, and their readi¬ 
ness to guarantee to him their assistance 
against external aggression. His Majesty 
has asked His Majesty’s Government to 
preserve peace and understanding with 


his neighbours. His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment are, however, no longer responsible 
for the foreign policies of Iraq and Trans¬ 
jordan and recent events have shown that 
they cannot always make their influence 
felt. Apart from offering His Majesty 
a guarantee identical with that given to 
those countries, the only other way of re¬ 
sponding to his request is for His Majesty’s 
Government to use their influence and their 
good offices to promote friendship between 
the Arab States. This they are very 
willing to do, since any disharmony 
between their friends is a source of distress 
to them, and they would welcome any 
suggestion His Majesty may have to make 
as to the best method of furthering good 
relations between himself and his neigh¬ 
bours whether by arranging personal 
meetings or in any other way. 


Enclosure B in No. 8 

The aircraft, in which Mr. Morris and 
myself were the only passengers, arrived at 
Riyadh at about 3 o’clock local time, and 
was met by Shaikh Yusuf Yasin and 
Rushdi Bey Malhas. Yusuf Yasin, who 
already knew from a message passed from 
the aircraft in the air that Mr. Trott had 
been unable to come, immediately enquired 
after his health. He then went on to ask 
whether I was bearing a letter. I told him 
that my instructions were to give to the 
King orally the message which Mr. Trott 
had hoped to be able to deliver himself. 
Shaikh Yusuf went on to ask whether I 
had any written paper. I told him that I 
had an aide-memoire, being a note of what 
I was to say. It was very obvious that 
Shaikh Yusuf was most anxious to get hold 
of the paper before the King heard its 
contents; he did not, however, actually ask 
for it. 

2. We were taken to the Amir Faisal’s 
palace at Murabba, as there had been rain 
and the Wadi Hanifa was in flood, cutting 
off the guest house at Badi’a and Shaikh 
Yu.suf, after telephoning, told us that the 
King would receive me in half an hour. 

3. On arrival at the King’s house at 
4 o’clock Shaikh Yusuf Yasin called for 
Abdul Aziz ibn Mu’ammar, the King’s 
interpreter; he was not forthcoming. 
Although Shaikh Yusuf looked suitably 
agitated at this breakdown in the arrange¬ 
ments, I am inclined to suspect that Shaikh 
Yusuf preferred that he should not be there 
in order to be able to act as interpreter 
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himself (he had already told me that Fuad 
Bey Hamza was in Beirut) and thus retain 
control of the proceedings. 

4. After enquiring after the King’s 
health and making Mr. Trott’s apologies 
for his inability to come in person I began 
to deliver the message (which I had by 
heart). The expressions of friendship, 
spoke of himself as being His Majesty’s 
Government's most faithful friend—not 
only because it was in his own interest to 
be so, but because it was in the interest of 
all the Arabs. I then continued, Shaikh 
Yusuf Yasin translating, but very soon it 
Ijecaine obvious that Yusuf Yasin found the 
task too much for him. He then asked 
whether the message which I was to deliver 
was the same as the aide-memoire which I 
had brought. On being told that it was, 
he surprised me by suggesting that the 
King should read it. I had always believed 
that the King was illiterate, but this is not 
so, for the King took the paper and holding 
it about three inches from his nose, read it 
through. 

5. When he had finished he turned 
towards Yusuf and said “ Taijyib—kull 
taiyyib ” {i.e., “Good—all good ”). He 
then went on, and with Yusuf Yasin again 
interpreting spoke as follows; 

6. The leaders of the Arab World cannot 
always do as they would wish; their hands 
are bound by political circumstances and 
the wishes of their people. While resting 
that same afternoon he had wept at the 
thought of the possibility that his family 
might be killed in war. In his opinion the 
great danger was communism; he thought 
that if things went on as they are doing, in 
two years communism would run over the 
Middle East—he was emphatic that the 
Arabs also were threatened—like a prairie 
fire, despite the fact that communism was 
the antithesis of Muslim religion and 
morality. He only wished that people 
could go to Russia and see what things were 
really like there. 

7. Of course if it were only a matter of 
an agreement between himself and His 
Majesty’s Government, all would be settled 
in a moment or two, for he had the respect 
of his people. But the matter did not lie 
only between himself and His Majesty’s 
Government. If he alone were to come to 
an agreement with His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment the rest of the Arabs would accuse 
him of working against Arab interests. 

8. He had not at first seen what His 
Majesty’s Government were aiming at. but 
the last had made all clear—His Majesty’s 


Government wished to co-operate with all 
Middle Eastern States (it was not clear 
whether by “ the last ” he meant the end of 
the aide-memoire or the aide-memoire itself). 

9. In his opinion all these questions 
should be set aside until the Palestine 
question was settled (he mentioned the 
period of two years). Then he was sure 
that what we wished could be achieved. 

10. As to Palestine, Jews and Arabs 
were equally to blame for the present dis¬ 
turbance. They were like this (the King 
put his two forefingers together and waved 
them up and down alternately). Passions 
were so inflamed that for two years nothing 
could be done. What was needed was, in 
his view, that His Majesty’s Government 
should establish a unitary State of Jews 
and Arabs for that period to let things 
cool down. 

11. He had, of course, not yet considered 
it very deeply, but his first impression was 
that he was well pleased with His 
Majesty’s Government’s communication 
(Sheikh Yusuf here interposed a bit of his 
own—that of course he—Yusuf—did not 
know what was in the communication, but 
that His Majesty’s first reaction was, &c.). 
The King would consider the matter more 
deeply and would let us know his views. 

We then took our leave. 

12. Sheikh Yusuf Yasin dined with us 
—he also occupies rooms in Faisal’s Palace 
—together with Abdul Aziz ibn .^luammar 
and Abdus-Salaam. his clerk. At dinner 
he talked nothing but trivialities. The only 
point of note that arose was that he eats a 
special fat-free diet—boiled rice, dry toast, 
tomatoes, beetroot and slices of liver well 
roasted on a spit. After dinner, however, 
he came through for coffee and l»egan to 
discuss the aide-memoire, ostensibly on the 
ground that there were points in the trans¬ 
lation on which he was not clear. It very 
soon became clear, however, that that was 
merely an excuse for opening a discussion. 
He began by referring to the sentence in 
the English text reading “ His Majesty’s 
Government did not and does not wish to 
impose any rigid formula on His Majesty 
King Abdul Aziz, but only to find the best 
way of examining with him and his 
Government the particular preparations 
which might be required in Saudi Arabia 
in order to defend that country, &c.” He 
asked—did that sentence refer merely to 
the proposed treaty, or did it mean that 
His Majesty’s Government wished to con¬ 
tinue such co-operation with Saudi 
Arabia? I replied that the sentence in 









question referred essentially to the pro¬ 
posed treaty, but that as he would see from 
the rest of the communication His 
Majesty's Government did wish to assist 
Saudi Arabia and the Middle Eastern 
States. 

13. Sheikh Yusuf Yasin then went on to 
say, with some heat, that it would appear 
that His Majesy’s Government thought 
exclusively in terms of themselves defend¬ 
ing the Middle Eastern States : why should 
they not defend themselves ? Did we expect 
them to cry for help like a woman crving 
for help to her husband ? He then delivered 
himself of a rotund period to the effect 
that the Arab States had an immense 
population, great natural resources, great 
stores of food, and were warlike peoples: 
admittedly they lacked tanks and guns, but 
why should His Majesty’s Government not 
supply these to them? I pointed out that 
the Middle Eastern States did not possess 
the industrial resources to resist attack bv a 
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Great Power. Sheikh Yusuf said then why 
not start now and supply them with what 
they needed. I said there might not be 
time for that. The King had said that he 
feared the spread of communism within two 
years. Sheikh Yusuf retorted—when did 
we think the war was going to start ? I 
replied, who could say when or whether it 
would start, but he must admit that the 
international situation now was much more 
threatening than we would ever have 
thought it could be say two years ago. Mr. 
Morris interjected that in any case wars 
were most likely to start when nations were 
least ready for them. 

14. Why, asked Sheikh Yusuf, should we 
not help Saudi Arabia as we had helped 
Turkey during the war? I said that 
Turkey had never been right in the front 
line of the war. There was a danger that 
the oil-bearing areas might be in or very 
close behind it if there were another. 

15. Sheikh Yusuf, who had begun in an 
almost pugnacious and oratorial tone, was 
now getting noticeably pensive. He went 
on, supposing—only supposing—that there 
were such a treaty, what would His 
Majesty’s Government want ? I said that I 
could not say what—if anything—would be 
necessary in Saudi Arabia. That was a 
matter for careful examination by experts, 
and discussion with his Government. I 
referred him to the sentence which he had 
begun by quoting 

16. Yusuf Yasin then said that Ibn 
Saud’s position would be invidious if he 
alone were to conclude a treaty. I referred 


to the part of the aide-memoire which said 
that His Majesty’s Government noted that 
Ibn Saud considered the proposal inoppor¬ 
tune. I went on to make the points con¬ 
tained in paragraphs 4 and 5 of the aide- 
memoire. 

17. Sheikh Yusuf had not—to my sur¬ 
prise—raised the question of Hashimite 
relations. I incline to think that he might 
have done so, but that he had not time, for 
he then looked at his watch and apologised 
that he had an appointment with the Amir 
Saud and left. 

18. On the afternoon of 13th—after 
Sheikh Yusuf Yasin had seen the King as 
he told me in the morning—Abdul Aziz ibn 
Muammar and another young product of 
the Beirut University, Abdullah Balkheir, 
who is a member of the King’s political 
bureau (who acted incidentally as inter¬ 
preter between Ibn Saud and Mr. 
Churchill), came to see me with the text of 
a memorandiun in reply, which they went 
through orally. They had intended to pro¬ 
vide an English text, but Sheikh Yusuf had 
not given them time. A translation is 
attached. 

19. At 4 o’clock in the afternoon I was 
again received in audience by the King. 
Those present were Sheikh Yusuf Yasin, 
Abdul Aziz ibn Muammar, and ourselves 
only. His Royal Highness the Amir Saud 
came in half way through, but took no part 
in the discussion, remaining seated in the 
usual plac'e away on the right-hand side of 
the room. 

20. The King began straightway to 
speak as follows : He had all his life been 
watching men and trying to define their 
characters : there were three things which 
made up a man. His innate character, his 
acquired character and what he wished to 
appear. He had always tried to see 
through this last, for men always reverted 
to what they were to begin with. Before 
the war of 1914-18 the Arabs were a direct 
and simple people whose word could be 
trusted. Si ne'e then, however, they had 
mixed with the West and learned Western 
ways—including a taste for politic's. There 
had come into l^ing a cla.ss of professional 
politicians who were a blight. 

21. With this increase in political 
mindedness he thought that communism 
was the great danger : it was like cholera, 
or a plague of locusts. 

22. Sir George Rendel had given him a 
piece of advice when he visited him; this 
was to do all he could to promote the wel¬ 
fare of his people and their education, but 
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to keep them clear of politics. This advice 
he had always followed, and there were no 
public politics in his kingdom. He had in 
his suite men of judgment in whose advice 
he trusted in such matters. In other 
countries, on the other hand, all and sundry 
wished to partake in the government—and 
there was a proverb that there is only one 
voice that is always wrong: the voice of 
the mob. The leaders of those countries, 
who might themselves be men of judgment 
and sound sense, were like ships in a stormy 
sea tossed hither and thither by the waves 
of popular opinion, and there were also 
those—the Communists—who were afloat 
on the same sea in small boats trying to 
snatch what they could from the ship of 
State. 

23. He had never met an Arab statesman 
who did not believe that co-operation with 
the British was in the interests of the 
Arabs, but if any Government responsible 
to an electorate were to make a treaty with 
His Majesty’s Government on lines similar 
to the Iraq Treaty, or that recently con¬ 
cluded with Transjordan, storms of popu¬ 
lar indignation would destroy the ship, and 
since His Majesty’s Government’s friends 
were in it, what was the use of that? 
Furthermore, the resultant confusion would 
be only an advantage to the Communists. 
He felt that His Majesty’s Government did 
not sufficiently realise this, for he had 
already said that such a treaty was 
impossible, and yet His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment had returned to the question in this 
last communication. 

24. His advice to His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment was as he had written (in his memo¬ 
randum); that His Majesty’s Government 
should tell the Arab States that they wished 
to co-operate with them for the defence of 
their common interests and against com¬ 
munism (he quoted more or less verbatim 
from the Arabic text of the aide-memoire— 
Abdul Aziz, having translated said paren¬ 
thetically “ as it is written in your letter ’’) 
and that thev were readv to come to their 
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assistance in time of war; and at the same 
time point out to them that all this had a 
price. 

(Note : The interpretation of this next 
passage was not immediately clear, and 
my attempt to reiterate what had been 
said in order to be sure that I had the 
exact substance of the King’s remarks 
was brushed aside by Yusuf Yasin; 
I was left with the impression that 
he had not liked the exact terminology 


which the King had used, which 
as interpreted had seemed to me to 
mean that the price was that they 
should allow His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to help them with arms and 
equipment, and be ready to give His 
Majesty’s Government all assistance in 
time of war when Britain’s interests 
were threatened. He was sure that in 
time of war it was to Great Britain that 
the Arabs would turn for help; for him¬ 
self, if we did not come to his aid he 
would call us to him (as he said this he 
caught me by the arm and drew it 
towards him). He was sure that if the 
matter was approached on those lines 
His Majesty’s Government would en¬ 
counter no difficulties. 

25. As to his relations with the Hashi- 
mites, there was one thing which the King 
did not understand. His Majesty’s 
Government said in their cximmunication 
that they had guaranteed the Hashimites 
against aggression, but that without a 
treaty such as they had with the Hashimites 
they could not give such a guarantee to him. 
He had proved his friendship for His 
Majesty’s Government in two wars, yet he 
had received no such guarantee. There was 
no one in the Hashimite kingdoms who 
would support the Hashimites against him¬ 
self, unless His Majesty’s Government en¬ 
couraged them to do it. The Hashimites 
could do nothing without the support of 
His Majesty’s Government. In fact the 
treaties which they had with His Majesty’s 
Government were an encouragement to 
them to indulge in activites against him¬ 
self. What did His Majesty’s Government 
expect him to do if the Hashimites con¬ 
tinued to carry on activities against him ? 
For instance, in the last fortnight detach¬ 
ments of the Iraqi army had appeared on 
his frontiers marking out airfields and sites 
for buildings; they had even penetrated the 
neutral zone. They had also been inciting 
the Shammar in Iraq to make trouble for 
him; members of the Shammar who were 
his friends had come from Iraq to tell him 
so. However, he was not afraid. As a 
young man he had set out with thirty men 
and had been successful against thousands 
of Turks. Of course this hostility did not 
come from the Iraqi people; it arose from 
one man—Abdulillah. 

26. There was another thing he was 
going to say, but it was not worth saying— 
but he was going to say it after all. His 
Majesty’s Government did not realise how 
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often he had tried to advise the other Arab 
States to come to an agreement with His 
Majesty's Government. I said that no 
doubt he had often tried to use his influence 
in His Majesty’s Government’s interest 
when we did not know that he had done so. 
He went on—^yes, but not just in 
His Majesty's Government's interest, but 
because he believed that it was in the 
interest of all the Arabs to maintain 
friendly relations with His Majesty's 
Government. 

27. That appeared to be the end of the 
King's discourse—which had been 
delivered with only the necessary pauses for 
interpretation, as a single speech. Think¬ 
ing that the interview was at an end, I 
thanked the King for having expressed his 
views so fully and at such length. At this 
point Shaikh Yusuf Yasin attracted the 
King’s attention and seemed to remind him 
of something else. Mr. Morris who was 
watching Shaikh Yusuf, got a clear im¬ 
pression that the King was being prompted 
to say something which he had either for¬ 
gotten, or which he had not intended to say. 

28. The King went on to say; there was 
another point on which he wanted to speak 
briefly: Rashid Ali. 

When Rashid Ali first arrived in Riyadh 
he was received as a refugee. Now, how¬ 
ever, the King found his presence embar¬ 
rassing. He had to keep him virtually as 
a prisoner locked in his house, and he was 
criticised by the Arabs for doing so, more 
especially as there were others—for 
example the Mufti—who were free to come 
and go as they liked. He was anxious to 
end this state of affairs. He was anxious 
to let Rashid Ali leave Saudi Arabia, more 
particularly as he thought that Rashid Ali 
was anxious to work with the British if 
thev would let him. Guarantees could be 
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given from whoever were to be his new 
hosts that he would not be allowed to 
indulge in activities directed against His 
Majesty’s Government. I said that before 
leaving Jedda I had seen a communication 
which no doubt Mr. Trott would pass on. 
and spoke in the sense of Foreign Office 
telegram No. 177 of 10th April, 1948, 
stressing that only while Rashid Ali was in 
Riyadh, or in His Majesty’s kingdom could 
His Majesty’s Government be sure that he 
would be restrained from activities hostile 
to His Majesty’s Government. The King 
shrugged his shoulders and spread his 
hands, and then went off on another tack. 
His Majesty’s Government wanted him to 


maintain friendly relations with the 
Hashimites. Rashid Ali’s presence in 
Saudi Arabia was a factor making for 
friction between them. They believed that 
he was utilising Rashid Ali against them. 
That was not so—if he was going to use 
Rashid Ali as a weapon against the Hashi¬ 
mites he would treat him as the Regent was 
treating the two Rashidis, and encourage 
him to make trouble for them. 

29. I said that I would inform Mr .Trott 
of His Majesty’s views and the interview 
which had lasted an hour and ten minutes, 
then ended. 

30. The next morning (14th April) 
shortly before we left for the airport. 
Yusuf Yasin reverted to the Hashimite 
question; he had mentioned it the previous 
night at dinner but had found his English 
not up to it, and he said that he would 
speak in the morning when Abdul Aziz ibn 
Mu’ammar was present. I took him up and 
told him that he was trying to read too 
much into the words of the aide-memoire 
His Majesty’s Government had offered a 
treaty because they thought that the offer 
would be proof of their sincerity. His 
Majesty thought it inopportune. But to 
try to interpret that to mean that His 
Majesy’s Government would support Iraq 
or Transjordan in an attack on Saudi 
Arabia was absurd. The treaties with 
those countries were defensive treaties, and 
His Majesty had been offered a similar one. 
The fact that there was no formal treaty 
in no wise lessened His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment’s feelings towards His Majesty. 
Shaikh Yusuf having squeezed the sense 
out of the lemon was now pressing it too 
hard, until he was drawing meaningless 
bitter pith. Shaikh Yusuf reiterated; he 
had said to His Majesty that the attitude of 
His Majesty’s Government as regards the 
Hashimites expressed in the aide-memoire 
was ambiguous. The King had said that it 
was perfectly clear; His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment had guaranteed the Hashimites, but 
not himself. I said that that was true 
in so far as it meant that there were treaties 
with the Hashimites, but that there was not 
one with himself, apart from the Treaty 
of Jedda, which was a different kind of 
treaty but that he was trying to get out of 
the words a meaning which was not there. 

31. Shaikh Yusuf himself, who had been 
most friendly throughout the period of our 
stay, drove us to the airfield. We left for 
Jedda in the aircraft which had brought us 
at about 10 o’clock. 
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Enclosure C in No. 8 
Oral Memorandum 
(Translation) 

His Majesty the King has carefully and 
with interest studied the British Govern¬ 
ment’s oral communication made to His 
Majesty by Mr. Rodgers. His Majesty 
thanks the British Government for their 
interest in studying His Majesty’s views 
and for their appreciation of his views. 

2. His Majesty is of the same opinion 
as the British Government regarding the 
critical and important international 
situation and what may befall the world 
in the catastrophe of a coming war. His 
Majesty well appreciates the importance of 
the situation in the Middle East and his 
country in the event of the outbreak of war 
—which God forbid—and what, owing to 
its geographical and economical position, 
it may be exposed to. His Majesty did not 
hesitate to explain his situation to the 
British Government in the previous note 
which His Royal Highness the Amir Faisal 
handed to Mr. Trott on the 20th Rabi Al- 
Awwal 1307. His attitude in the last two 
world wars is known and it is iiot possible 
that his attitude towards the British 
G<>vernment and their allies in a third 
war will come short of his previous one. 

3. But His Majesty sees that the immi¬ 
nent danger necessitates steps and prepara¬ 
tions, other than those taken in the previous 
wars, in his country and all the Arab 
countries owing to the development 
expected in the war and the places where 
it is inducted, 

4. The British Government have stated 
in their note (a) their wish to find the best 
way to examine with His Majesty and his 
Government the particular preparations 
which may be net'essarv in Saudi Arabia 
for its defence and the defence of all the 
Middle East {h) they have stated that a 
general treaty with the Arab League itself 
will never lead to the facilities required by 
the British Government for the defence of 
Saudi Arabia and the Middle East; and 
suggested that the method which will 
guarantee these facilities is separate 
treaties with the Arab countries similar 
to the Iraq and Transjordan treaties. His 
Majesty has already stated that it is not 
possible for such a treaty to be accepted 
by him because of the difference between the 
two cases (of his country and of Iraq and 
Transjordan) and of the dispute and harm 
which would ensue to His Majesty and the 
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British Government in the Islamic and 
Arab world. In addition, if only His 
Majesty made such a treaty with Britain it 
would be considered a breach in the spirit 
of the Charter of the Arab League, which 
League His Majesty is keen to maintain 
because of its benefit to the Arabs and the 
British. His Majesty is certain that no 
Government in the Arab States responsible 
to its people could accept such a treaty, we 
all have seen the results (of doing so) in 
Iraq. 

5. The British (xovernment may be sure 
of His Majesty’s attitude in the future 
whether a treaty is concluded or not. But 
that alone is not enough. The Arabs must 
prepare and combine, so as to co-operate 
between themselves and with Britain and 
America. The first step towards this co¬ 
operation is the establishment of confidence 
and trust between them all. His Majesty 
is sure that the Arab Governments agree 
that communism is the most dangerous 
thing that can befall the world, whether 
they declare it or not, and that they are 
compelled to be with Britain and her allies 
in the coming conflict. 

6. The way to give confidence to the 
Arabs is to assist them in strengthening 
themselves in their own countries and to 
provide them with arms and factories, and 
to facilitate their training and education 
in order that they may take an effective 
part in the coming war, instead of being a 
burden to the States which wish to assist 
them. His Majesty believes that if the 
British confine their future assistance to 
the Arab States to bringing their forces to 
occupy the Arab countries in time of war 
in order to be able to defend them, this plan 
and their insistence on it will be unavailing 
and Britain will not find any of the Arab 
States able to accept it and able to carry it 
out. The best way is to strengthen the 
Arab States themselves as for instance 
of Turkey, to whom all kinds of assistance 
were given during and after the war, 
though she was not asked to do what the 
Arab States are being asked to do at the 
present time. If this is done and if confi¬ 
dence is created, the Arab States will, 
without doubt, although under no obliga¬ 
tion facilitate the necessary co-operation, 
prompted by the spirit of friendship and 
confidence and in accordance with the duty 
of self-defence. They will afford this 
facility to Great Britain and its allies as 
a friend does to his friend. 

o 
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7. As regards the situation in Egypt, 
the British Government may be but little 
aware of the efforts which His Majesty has 
made with Egypt in order to bring closer 
together the two points of view of Egj'pt 
and Britain; but the delicacy of the 
situation in Egypt, the determination of the 
Egyptian people on their plan, and the 
adherence of the British Government to 
their attitude is the reason for the delay 
in the solution of this problem. If agree¬ 
ment on the bases referred to in this note 
is arrived at. His Majesty hopes that 
matters will be easy and that the Egyptian 
problem will be solved in the best way. 

8. As regards the position between His 
Majesty and the Hashimites in Iraq and 
Transjordan, the British Government has 
stated that it is not responsible for the 
foreign policy of Iraq and Transjordan, 
and referred to the fact that, owing to 
obligations existing between it and Iraq 
and Transjordan, it guarantees to defend 
them although it did not make any such 
guarantee to His Majesty, and that the best 
it can do is to use its friendly influence to 
further friendship and so on, as is written 
in the aide-memoire. His Majesty has 
tried, and is always trjing, to improve his 
relations with the Hashimites and has not 
initiated any hostility, and has never 
thought of any aggression against any of 
them. But the position is that if they 
thought of hostility the British Government 
has maintained and is still maintaining a 
negative attitude towards His Majesty. 
His Majesty has very clearly stated his 
attitude towards the British Government 
in case of aggression against it. 

Is not this sufficient to cause the British 
Government to declare that they will be on 
his side in the event of aggression by any 
of the Ashraf ? 

It is really surprising that the British 
Government should adopt this attitude 
towards His Majesty and should 
apparently forget (all) his past and present 
attitude towards them, which attitude the 
Ashraf, did not adopt in the crisis which 


befell Britain. Nevertheless, the British 
Government state that they are not 
responsible for the foreign policy of the 
Hashimites, and declare that they guaran¬ 
tee to defend them against aggression, but 
not to defend him against aggression. This 
attitude, if it remains as it is, is a very 
discriminatory attitude and encourages 
them to continue in their present course, 
and incites them (to go even further), and 
it is difficult for things to run straight 
while they are conscious of this support 
from Britain. 

This is what His Majesty wishes to say 
by way of comment on the conununication 
from the British Government and he awaits 
their reply. He is prepared to arrange 
with the Arab States in the League in 
order to make a united plan to co-operate 
with Britain and America on the following 
bases:— 

(a) Inviolability of the sovereignty of 
the Arab States and (preservation 
of) their territories from any 
occupation. 

(5) That they should provide the neces¬ 
sary assistance to the Arab States, 
to each according to its needs and 
what is required to fulfil them. 

(c) Should war break out and any 
aggression be made against an Arab 
State, the Arab States should co¬ 
operate among themselves and co¬ 
operate with Britain and America 
by doing what the two parties agree 
upon to be necessary at that time for 
their defence against aggression, 
and this is what a friend does for 
his friend. In case of aggression 
against Britain, the Arab States are 
to exert their efforts to every kind 
of co-operation of which they are 
capable, according to what may be 
agreed upon at that time. 

These are basic principles, the particu¬ 
lars of which can be discussed with the 
Arab States if the principle be agreed 
upon. 
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E 4968/51/93 No. 9 

ACTIVITIES OF RASHID ALI IN SAUDI ARABIA 

Mr. Trott to Mr. Bevin. (Received 22nd April) 


(No. 73. Secret) Jedda, 

Sir, \^th April, 1948. 

I have the honour to forward herewith 
the English text of the letter which I wrote 
to His Majesty King Ibn Saud concerning 
Rashid Ali on 12th April, and a translation 
of his reply which was received here on 16th 
April. 

2. It will be seen that the King denies 
that Rashid Ali could possibly have in¬ 
trigued against the Iraqi Government, as 
he had been under close surveillance. The 
King, however, wishes to be rid of his guest, 
in the first place in order to avoid any 
accusations that he is acting against the 
Hashemites, and in the second place because 
he does not feel obliged to retain him. 

3. He then accuses the Iraqi Government 
of carrjnng on intrigues against him, and 
suggests that His Majesty’s Government 
might advise the Iraqi Government to cease 
such intrigues. 

4. It appears at any rate that the King 
is ready to retain Rashid Ali here for the 
present. 

I have, &c. 

A. C. TROTT. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 9 
Mr. Trott to King Ibn Saud 

Jedda, 

\2th April, 1948. 

Your Majesty, 

After compliments. 

Your Majesty will remember a letter 
written by my predecessor to Your Majesty 
in April of last year, No. 606/5/47 of 19th 
April, 1947, in which Mr. Grafftey-Smith 
referred to the report that Rashid Ali al- 
Gailani had arrived in Jedda as assistant 
to Shaikh Fuad Hamza in the Ministry of 
Finance, and also Your Majesty’s reply 
thereto, in which Your Majesty assured 
Mr. Grafftey-Smith and the British 
Government that Rashid Ali al-Gailani 
“ is at liberty to reside in any of our terri¬ 
tories as long as he engages in no propa- 
panda against Britain or any friendly 
State.” 

In the light of this assurance, and of 
Your Majesty’s repeated declarations 
of friendship towards His Majesty’s 
Government—a friendship whose sincerity 
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His Majesty’s Government has never 
doubted—His Majesty’s Government have 
been well content that Rashid Ali should 
reside in Your Majesty’s territories, since 
only so long as he is resident in Your 
Majesty’s Kingdom can His Majesty’s 
Government be sure that he will be 
restrained from activities hostile to His 
Majesty’s Government. 

Nevertheless His Majesty’s Government 
are very concerned at reports that some 
part of the recent agitation in Iraq may 
have been due to the influence of Rashid 
Ali’s supporters there. His Majesty’s 

Government have no irrefutable proof that 
Rashid Ali is organising activities in Iraq 
directed against the Government of that 
country and His Majesty’s Government, but 
nevertheless they have received several 
reports to this effect. His Majesty’s 

Government therefore hope that Your 
Majesty will take steps to assure yourself 
that this old enemy of His Majesty’s 

Government and friend of Hitler, who 
has already once in his life proved himself 
a traitor to his king and country, is not, 
unknown to Your Majesty, using his 
influence against those who are Your 
Majesty’s best friends. His Majesty’s 

Government do not for one moment suggest 
that Your Majesty should deny to Rashid 
Ali that protection which is customarj’^ in 
the Arab lands. Indeed, under the present 
circumstances His Majesty’s Government 
would deplore his departure from Saudi 
Arabia, since only when he is resident in 
Your Majesty’s territories can His 
Majesty’s Government be certain that he 
will remain under Your Majesty’s effective 
supervision. 

May I beg Your Majesty, &c. 

A. C. TROTT. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 9 
King Ibn Saud to Mr. Trott 
(Translation) 

Riyadh, %th Jumadi II, 1367 
(15tk April, 1948). 

To continue: Your letter of 12th April, 
1948, about Rashid Ali Gailani has reached 
us and we have taken note of all that is in 
it. 
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2. We assure the British Government 
that what has happened and is happening 
in Iraq has nothing to do with Rashid Ali. 
For the latter is living among us and has 
no connexions with anyone. He has no 
relations with anyone. It is impossible 
that Rashid Ali, being in Riyadh, under 
surveillance, should be considered respon¬ 
sible for what people are doing in Iraq. 

3. We have confined Rashid Ali through 
all this time and he has refrained from any 
political intervention in Iraq, but unfor¬ 
tunately our action in this matter has not 
been met by any satisfaction or by any 
similar action by the Government of Iraq. 
They have considered the existence of 
Rashid Ali among us as though it were 
action unsatisfactory to them. For that 
reason we have asked Mr. Rodgers to tell 
your Excellency that the residence of 
Rashid Ali in our country is not in 
accordance with our desires, because that is 
interpreted as being against the wish of 
the people of Iraq; that is one side; in the 
second place there is nothing which obliges 
us to confine him in our country. 

4. If the British Government consider 
that the matter is important and is appre¬ 
hensive about his leaving our country, then 
it is possible to postpone his departure from 
our country till another opportunity. 


5. The British Government, in con¬ 
sideration of the interests of their friends 
the Iraqi Government, have asked us this 
matter concerning Rashid Ali; but they 
have not considered what the Iraqis have 
done and are doing to us. Rashid Ali came 
alone, by himself ; but two persons of the 
Bani Rashid fled from Riyadh owing to 
the intrigues of someone in Iraq, and 
received a warm welcome, receiving all 
assistance; the Iraqi Government began to 
surround them with all the criminals and 
opponents to us, whether from the Sham- 
mar or from elsewhere, to incite them with 
all manner of incitements—does not the 
British Government see any difference 
between our position and that of the Iraqis 
in this question ? Do they not think of 
advising the Iraqis to revise their policy 
which is the reverse of our policy of forbid¬ 
ding Rashid Ali to take any action against 
them ? 

6. However that may be, we, in spite of 
our desire that Rashid Ali shall not be 
obliged to reside in our country, await the 
views of the British Government concern¬ 
ing the situation in our country in relation 
to the Iraqi Government, in this matter. 

Receive our respects, 
(Seal) 


E 5786/49/25 No. 10 

DEFENCE OF SAUDI ARABIA 

Visit of Mr. Trott and Commander-in-Ghief, Middle East Land Forces, to 

Riyadh and Tail 


Mr. Trott to Mr. Bevin. 


(No. 83. Secret) Jedda, 

Sir, 2nd May, 1948. 

In continuation of recent telegraphic 
correspondence I have the honour to submit 
in this despatch a report on the visit which 
the Commander-in-Chief, Middle East 
Land Forces (General Sir John Crocker, 
K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C., and I have just 
paid to Riyadh with the object of discuss¬ 
ing various outstanding questions there. 
The Commander-in-Chief accompanied by 
Major Bailey and Major Lockwood arrived 
at Jedda on the 27th April and we flew 
direct to Riyadh early on the following day. 
Before we left I had discussed with the 
Commander-in-Chief what we should both 


{Received ^th May) 

say and he was kind enough to give me the 
latest news of Palestine, which he had just 
visited, and a general idea of what he 
would say about the special position of 
Saudi Arabia in regard to an attack from 
Soviet Russia. We took with us Brigadier 
Baird in order to have his assistance con¬ 
cerning various details affecting the 
Military Mission at Taif of which he is 
the head. We travelled in the Commander- 
in-Chief’s own aeroplane and were 
acvompanied by His Royal Highness the 
Amir Mansour, Minister of Defence. 

2. On arrival at Riyadh we were met by 
Shaikh Yusif Yasin, who seems to be the 
King’s principal adviser at the moment, 
and a number of other personalities. We 
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were very soon taken to pay an introductory 
call on His Majesty who received us very 
warmly. It was agreed that we should 
work out our programme with Shaikh 
Yusuf Yasin before beginning to discuss 
business matters with the King. We were 
then taken to the guest-house at Badia 
where Shaikh Yusuf Yasin and Rushdi 
Malhas called on us and discussed several 
questions, chiefly concerning Palestine : the 
commander-in-chief not only put Yusuf 
right on many questions of fact but in 
response to questions he gave his hosts his 
personal views of tactical mistakes which 
the Arabs had made in the past and added 
advice as to how to tackle the Jews in 
future. He also took the conversation to a 
higher plane and said he wanted to draw 
their attention to the common danger in 
which the whole of the Middle East stood 
from Soviet Russia, and the need for unity 
and preparation in advance, without 
which Saudi Arabia would be lost. The 
future programme of interviews was also 
discussed. 

3. On that afternoon at 3-30 p.m. we 
had our first business audience with His 
Majesty. I delivered to him the message 
contained in your telegram No. 215. It 
could hardly be expected that the King 
would be very pleased with the message, and 
he made it the text for a long discursus on 
his relations with the Hashimites, starting 
with Captain Shakespeare and Sir Percy 
Cox in 1915: a theme which we heard 
several times afterwards. On hearing of 
the embargo which temporarily interfered 
with the delivery of ammunition and 
military equipment, the King was obviously 
very put out. He laid down various condi¬ 
tions for future negotiations with the Arab 
States, on lines which are already familiar : 
and although he listened with evident 
interest to the commander-in-chief’s re¬ 
marks concerning the general situation and 
its dangers for all the Arab countries he 
was clearly thinking more about a possible 
attack by his Hashimite enemies than of 
the common danger from Soviet Russia. 
After the audience we went to one of the 
Amir Saud’s gardens for further discussion 
with Yusuf Yasin, and in the evening we 
were the guests of His Majesty at the usual 
vast array of rich food set on an enormous 
table. During and after dinner His Majesty 
seemed in the highest spirits and honoured 
his distinguished visitor by smearing his 
palms with scent and amusing us with 
several remarks and opinions which could 
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hardly be repeated in a seminary for 
young ladies. 

4. On the next day Yusuf Yasin arrived 
soon after breakfast and discussed, among 
other questions, what sort of facilities His 
Majesty’s Government would require in 
order to help Saudi Arabia to defend her¬ 
self : what chance there was of getting the 
arms embargo removed: and the future 
size of the Saudi Arabian army, a subject 
on which Shaikh Yusuf Yasin expressed 
extravagant and indeed absurd ideas. We 
were bidden to another audience at 10-30 
a.m. that morning, at which the King gave 
more rein to his anti-Hashimite feelings 
and. while emphasising that he would never 
abandon his friendship for the British, 
expressed regret that the Hashimites, who 
had never been pro-British as he always 
had been, had received so much more than 
he had from the British. We called on the 
Crown Prince just before lunch, in his 
garden near the Badia guest-house. Further 
conservations took place at 4-30 p.m. that 
evening in that garden between Yusuf 
Yasin, and the Amir Mansour, and our¬ 
selves concerning for the most part the 
supply of arms and equipment for the 
military mission, and its future functions. 
Finally we were given a farewell audience 
that night at 9 p.m. and took our leave of 
His Majesty. Yusuf Yasin then handed 
over to us the drafts of two communications 
from His Majesty, the full texts of which 
were handed to me just as the aeroplane 
was leaving the next morning: one dealt 
with the supply of arms and the other with 
the King’s answer to your message, includ¬ 
ing his opinion that a meeting with King 
Abdullah would do no good. On hearing 
of the contents of the former document 
the commander-in-chief remarked that it 
appeared that his visit to Riyadh had 
achieved absolutely nothing, to which Yusuf 
Yasin replied that that was what the King 
had written. 

5. On the following morning we flew to 
Taif, and were accommodated at the sump¬ 
tuous guest-house which the Ministry of 
Finance has recently built there. The 
commander-in-chief inspected the camp of 
the military mission, and also visited the 
Civil Air Training Unit under Wing Com¬ 
mander Black. At an elaborate dinner that 
night, attended by a good number of Saudi 
officers and presided over by the Amir 
Mansour, the commander-in-chief discussed 
various questions with the Defence Mini¬ 
ster, including his personal suggestion that 
a visit by senior Saudi officers to some 
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Britsh unit, so that they could see for them¬ 
selves what a modern fighting force was 
like, would do a great deal of good: the 
Amir seemed to welcome the idea and it 
was agreed that the commander-in-chief 
should go into the matter and if it proved 
feasible should send details through the 
diplomatic channels in order that the King 
should be approached. 

6. We then flew to Jedda early on the 
morning of 1st May, where I took leave of 
the commander-in-chief who flew on to 
his headquarters at Fayid. 

7. In order not to overburden this 
despatch I will now give a short summary 
of the main subjects discussed and the 
general lines of the reactions of His 
Majesty and his advisers. I also enclose, to 
complete the record, summaries of each 
conversation in detail. Finally I enclose 
English texts of the two documents from 
the King. 

8. The principal subjects discussed were 
the following:— 

(а) Transjordan and Iraq. The chief 
burden of the King’s remarks 
was always this subject: it has I 
fear become a permanent obsession 
with him. He has evidently been 
much disturbed by the thought that 
His Majesty's Government cannot 
guarantee him against either coun¬ 
try : he regards their rulers as 
British puppets hated by their 
subjects; he firmly believes that 
King Abdullah intends to annex the 
Hejaz whenever he can and that the 
Regent of Iraq is helping his 
enemies of the Rashidi family and 
the Shammar tribes. 

(б) Reconciliation with King Abdullah. 

Arising out of («) he sees no useful 
result in a meeting with King 
Abdullah. 

(c) Supply of arms, &c. The King is 
incensed at the arms embargo and 
was not mollified at being reminded 
that he could have had the arms he 
wanted a year ago if he had wanted. 
He hopes that we shall use all our 
best endeavours to have the embargo 
lifted. 

{d) Formation of a future army. The 
King in a general way longs for an 
army with which to fight it out with 
the Hashimites. Shaikh Yusuf 
Yasin’s fantastic and unpractical 
schemes of four divisions do not seem 
strange to His Majesty. 


{e) Attack from Russia. The King was 
evidently impressed by the Comman- 
der-in-Chief's clear statement of the 
true position, with its emphasis on 
the need for preparations before it 
is too late. But it appears evident 
that he does not really bother much 
about this: he probably considers 
that the Americans, who are con¬ 
trolling his nice new military air¬ 
port at Dhahran, will in the end 
keep off the Russians by using it. 
He is much more concerned with 
matching the military power of Iraq 
and Transjordan. 

(/) Arms factory. Despite the comman- 
der-in-chief’s discouragement, the 
King and his advisers seem set on 
this project, and it is rumoured that 
a recent offer of a “ complete 
factory” from Italy, to be brought 
here by the firm of Alireza for 
£750,000 attracts them very much. 

9. Although the two documents which 
contain the King’s discouraging reply were 
I fear drafted by Yusuf Yasin, I think 
that they must represent the King’s present 
attitude, which is the result of his dis¬ 
appointment at the arms embargo and at 
our firm attitude about his desire for a 
guarantee against the Hashimites. As I 
have already reported I consider that little 
progress if any can be made unless we can 
do something to meet the King’s prejudices 
on these two points. It might perhaps be 
possible to get the King at any rate some 
ammunition on a firm understanding that 
it is all to be used for training under the 
personal control of Brigadier Baird. And 
although we have already told the King 
most categorically that we cannot guaran¬ 
tee what we cannot control, and that the 
foreign policy of both of the Hashimite 
countries is not in our hands, it might 
perhaps be possible to find some formula to 
set the King’s fears at rest. On military 
grounds it seems most unlikely that either 
country either could or would attack this 
country in the near future: and even a 
statement that we would use our best endea¬ 
vours to restrain those two countries if ever 
they did show signs of such aggression 
might be sufficient to reassure the King. In 
this connexion I must draw attention to the 
facts that the King, during this visit, made 
no mention of either Rashid Ali or of King 
Abdullah’s reported intention to send his 
forces into Palestine on 15th May. 
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10. On the evening before we left the 
King sent various gifts to all his visitors. 
They included a gold-scabbarded sword and 
Arab clothes for the commander-in-chief: 
a dagger each for me, Major Bailey and 
Major Lockwood : watches for the crew of 
the general’s aeroplane, and Arab clothes 
and bag containing 100 Saudi riyals for the 
general’s batman, said to have been the first 
batman to visit Riyadh. 

11. lam sending copies of this despatch 
and its enclosures to His Majesty’s repre¬ 
sentatives at Washington, Amman. 
Bagdad. Beirut, Cairo and Damascus and 
to the British Middle East Office, Cairo. 

I have, &c. 

A. C. TROTT 


Enclosure 1 in No. 10 

Summary of Conversations at Riyadh and 
Taif, 2Sth April to SO’th April, 1948 : all 
attended by the commander-in-chief 
and Brigadier Baird. 

(1) First Conversation at Badia: Yusuf 
Yasin, Rushdi Malhas 
Yusuf Yasin asked for news about Haifa. 
The commander-in-chief explained the 
true facts; he mentioned the Arab provo¬ 
cation which had started it all, and 
emphasised that the port still remained in 
our hands; that there had been no massacre 
and not much evacuation; and that the 
Arab leaders had deserted. 

Yusuf Yasin complained that the Jews 
had been enabled to obtain vast stores of 
arms and ammunition, and that the Arabs 
were weak and unprepared. He quoted a 
“ statement by Mr. Creech Jones ” that His 
Majesty’s Government had assisted the 
Jews to obtain arms and had prevented 
the Arabs from so doing; we challenged 
the truth of this. Yusuf Yasin said 
that the Jews were in the position of Hitler 
at the beginning of the war, and the Arabs 
of the Allies. The commander-in-chief 
explained what the British forces would 
and would not do: they would maintain 
order but they would not take sides. Yusuf 
Yasin mentioned Deir Yassin; the com¬ 
mander-in-chief pointed out that only the 
other day British troops had protected an 
Arab village on the Jerusalem-Jaffa road 
from attack by the Jews. The commander- 
in-chief said that no regular forces could 
be allowed into Palestine as long as we were 
responsible; and he explained the position 
of the Arab Legion and Fauzi Kawakji’s 
forces. 
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The commander-in-chief, in reply to a 
request for advice, said that speaking 
entirely as a soldier he would say that the 
Arabs would be well advised in future not 
to run their heads into strongly defended 
centres of Jewish population, but should 
confine their attention to guerrilla fighting. 
He thought the Jews were little, if at all, 
superior in strength and arms to the Arabs. 
The Jews, however, had some very tough 
fighting men. 

Yusuf Yasin then spoke of the general 
relations between the Arabs and the 
British, stating how each could help the 
other; if properly armed by His Majesty’s 
Government and the United States Govern¬ 
ment they could be of great service in 
repelling aggression; he gave the fantastic 
figure of twenty divisions as the total 
strength of the Arab armies. 

The commander-in-chief did not accept 
this figure and pointed out that it took more 
than arms to make an army. It now took 
industry and raw materials to make an 
army and supply it. Yusuf Yasin agreed 
and said that Saudi Arabia could quite 
easily raise the industry to support their 
army if only they could get the arms. 
When asked how, he replied by oil. 

The programme for modernising the 
Saudi army was then discussed and the 
brigadier pointed out that delay had taken 
place, which was entirely the fault of the 
Saudis. 

The commander-in-chief raised the dis¬ 
cussion to a higher plane by referring to 
the defence of the Arab countries as a 
whole. This needed preparation, and 
that must be done soon; otherwise Saudi 
Arabia would just be submerged. Time 
was all important. 

(2) First Business Audience with the King, 
3-30 p.m., 28th April 

Ambassador delivered the message given 
in telegram No. 215. The King listened in 
silence. He then replied to the last part 
first. He at first said he did not mind 
meeting anyone, but he wanted the British 
to “guarantee the meeting.” King 
Abdullah was a mere puppet; he wanted 
Syria and the Hejaz, but he had no popular 
support; as for a reconciliation with the 
people of Transjordan there was no need 
to seek a reconciliation with them as they 
all liked him (King Ibn Saud). He men¬ 
tioned that if the Hashimites did not cease 
their propaganda against him he would 
have to retaliate. 
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Ambassador suggested that the King 
might like to hear the commander-in-chief’s 
views about the Middle East and its 
liability to be attacked by Soviet Russia. 
Lines of attack would be several; airborne 
troops would be employed; preparations 
were essential and must be made soon. The 
King seemed to be impressed. 

The King then reverted to the first two 
points in our reply. He said the three 
requisites for a stable arrangement between 
Britain and the Arabs were: (a) An 
Anglo-Egyptian settlement; (b) the 
restraint of the Hashimites from intri¬ 
guing; and (c) Palestine. 

The commander-in-chief alluded to 
Egypt and pointed out the impossibility of 
getting any further if one side (Egypt) 
refused to discuss anything until evacua¬ 
tion had been agreed upon. 

As for the Hashimites, the King said it 
was galling to him to see that the British 
had given arms to his enemies who had 
betrayed and played false with us; but they 
could not even give him arms for training. 
Ambassador explained the full reasons for 
the arms embargo and pointed out on 
balance it helped the Arabs. The arms he 
had ordered were being earmarked. Briga¬ 
dier Baird pointed out that the delay in 
the receipt of the arms was in actual fact 
the Saudis’s own fault. The King said that 
the arms originally offered were old. The 
commander-in-chief, while agreeing that 
they were not just out of the factory, said 
they were all serviceable and were the same 
as his army were getting. The King agreed 
to accept arms recommended by Brigadier 
Baird. The latter said the best thing was 
to get some of the arms here as samples so 
that the Saudis could test them and see 
whether they were good or not. The King 
agreed. 

(3) Conversation with Shaikh Yusuf Yasin, 
Badia Palace, 29th April, 9* 15 a.m. 

Ambassador reminded Yusuf Ya.sin that 
during yesterday’s conversation he had 
asked what facilities would be required in 
Saudi Arabia by His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment. After some digression about the 
Jews having arms while the Arabs had not, 
which we corrected, Yusuf Yasin went on 
to ask as a personal question what the 
commander-in-chief thought His Majesty’s 
Government and the Saudis ought to do to 
secure and protect themselves. 

Commander-in-chief made two sugges¬ 
tions : (a) That they should agree on the 


size and nature of Saudi forces which were 
to be trained, having regard to the resources 
of the two countries. He suggested that the 
present “ three-year plan ” of Brigadier 
Baird was the very thing. It would create 
a small but efficient force suitable for 
internal security, and would be useful for 
a larger emergency too; (5) that the King 
should now agree to consult with His 
Majesty’s Government with a view to going 
fully into the question what facilities would 
be required to enable His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to come to the assistance of Saudi 
Arabia in the event of attack by a Great 
Power. When pressed for a more precise 
definition of the word “ facilities,” the 
commander-in-chief said they might 
include base facilities for a land force; and 
some arrangements for joint planning and 
consultation in defence matters. There 
would be no question of an occupying force. 

Yusuf Yasin having intervened to ask 
whether special representation could be 
made about the embargo on the ground that 
the ammunition was wanted solely for 
training, he went on to talk of an army 
of four divisions. The commander-in- 
chief took this up and gave an outline of 
what an army of four divisions would mean. 
It would mean (a) 60,000 fighting men; 
(6) at least 100,000 men behind the troops 
for reinforcements, &c.; (c) a proper supply 
of well-trained officers and leaders which 
would mean a large number of schools and 
training establishments; (d) of the 100,000 
men mentioned above the majority would 
have to be skilled technicians; (e) in the 
experience of His Majesty’s Government 
such an amount of skill would have to be 
provided by a great pool of civilian indus¬ 
try such as is found only in a highly-indus¬ 
trialised country; (/) a General Staff would 
have to exist, needing staff colleges and 
facilities for higher education, which would 
cost a great deal. 

Yusuf Yasin appreciated these points 
but said that Saudi Arabia was prepared 
to go right on with their common aim. 

(4) Audience with the Kincf 10*30, '29th 
A pril 

Ambassador referred to various points 
already discussed with Shaikh Yusuf Yasin 
and reported progress. The King took up 
the question of the embargo on which sub¬ 
ject he evidently felt strongly. The 
Hashimite question also crept in. 
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(5) Conversation with Yusuf Yasin, and 

the Amir Mansour, Badia 12 noon, 
'29th April 

Yusuf Yasin divided his remarks into 
two parts; (a) strengthening the Saudi 
Army, and (6) the general facilities and 
preparations necessary in the case of an 
attack from a Great Power. 

As for (a) he relied on the three-year 
plan. The Saudis wanted all available 
arms and ammunition for that plan. The 
one division suggested ought to have 
enough munitions and supplies to enable it 
to hold the field for one year. A cartridge 
factory and a base workshop would also be 
needed. The Amir Mansour added that 
owing to the changed situation it was 
necessary to have the new supplies in less 
than the original three years, and all rifles, 
guns &c., must be of uniform pattern. 
Yusuf Yasin also mentioned supplies of 
aeroplanes and tanks. The commander- 
in-chief said that he would endeavour 
to have the arms and equipment for 
a division supplied when the embargo 
permitted, but he wanted no talk 
about aircraft and tanks. The scheme 
already outlined by Brigadier Baird was 
the only possible one. It was foolish to try 
for more at present. The Amir Mansour 
said that his father wanted much more than 
that. The commander-in-chief said he was 
anxious to supply them to the extent of his 
ability, but he would not encourage them to 
do things which were stupid and foolish. 
If His Majesty’s Government had all the 
arms in the world they would still not pro¬ 
vide the Saudis with more than the one 
division, as the Saudis were incapable of 
using them. Yusuf Yasin and the Amir 
said they had to agree, as beggars cannot be 
choosers. 

(6) Conversation in the Badia Garden: 

4 p.m. on 29th April, with Yusuf 
Yasin and later the A mir Mansour 

Commander-in-chief asked whether His 
Majesty the King had agreed in principle 
to joint discussions about the facilities to 
be granted. Yusuf Yasin said he hoped to 
get it before we left. 

Later Yusuf Yasin said that the King 
was prepared to give all facilities, but only 
on condition that it was kept secret and 
never published. 

Various aspects of the problems of 
supply of equipment and vehicles were 
discussed. The commander-in-chief said 
he was certainly prepared to telescope the 
three-year plan if Brigadier Baird certi¬ 


fied that it was advisable to do so. As for 
a further force, the commander-in-chief 
would also consider that on the same con¬ 
ditions. Commander-in-chief said that the 
supplies already ordered not coming imder 
the embargo would be supplied forthwith. 

The Amir Mansour asked whether we 
could help them to get arms from some 
country not affected by the embargo, such as 
Czechoslovakia: the commander-in-chief 
replied no. The only other country in 
which we could use our good offices was the 
United States, but she also had a similar 
embargo in force. 

Yusuf Yasin asked whether a cartridge 
factory would be affected by the embargo. 
The commander-in-chief advised them to 
consider this matter very- carefully. It 
would be wasteful and expensive. In any 
case His Majesty’s Government could not 
supply such a factory for them. 

As for supplies of military vehicles, none 
were available from military stores, but His 
Majesty’s Government could help to put a 
Saudi representative in touch with the best 
civilian suppliers. 

Yusuf Yasin made a note of the points 
made in the interview, for submission to the 
King. 

(7) Conversation with Amir Mansour at 
Taif after Dinner on 30fA April 
about Visit of Saudi Officers to See 
British Troops 

The commander-in-chief raised this ques¬ 
tion again with the Amir, ambassador 
translating. The Amir thought it would 
be a good idea, but he thought there would 
be difficulties in any officers coming to 
Egypt for that purpose. He agreed that 
the commander-in-chief should go into the 
question and that if it was feasible the 
Saudi Arabian Government would be noti¬ 
fied through diplomatic channels. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 10 
(T ranslation) 

A ide-memoire 

His Majesty has examined closely the 
reply which Mr. Trott gave him on 29th 
April from the British Government to what 
His Majesty said to Mr. Rodgers on 4th 
Jumada ath-Thania 1367 (12th April, 
1948). 

His Majesty agrees with the British 
Government on the necessity of the co¬ 
operation of His Majesty and the Arab 
States with the British Government and its 
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allies for the security of their defence in 
the Middle East. His Majesty communi¬ 
cated in his previous conversation with 
Mr. Rodgers his views on the method which 
will enable common defence in co-operation 
between the Arab States and Britain to be 
carried on. It will be difficult to arrive at 
joint agreement between the Arab States 
and Britain unless these difficulties are 
solved. His Majesty is ready to use all his 
efforts in this matter if there is agreement 
on the basis of his previous conversation 
with Mr. Rodgers referred to above. 

As to the suggestions of the British 
Government for a reconciliation between 
His Majesty and the Hashimites, His 
Majesty wishes to do that which will lead 
to a reconciliation between him and them 
but that could not guarantee (him against) 
their hostility: especially King Abdullah, 
who has never at any moment concealed his 
wishes for aggression against Syria and the 
Hejaz. If he were able to undertake that— 
which God forbid—the meeting would not 
deter him from his purpose which is always 
in his mind and would not prevent him 
from carrying out his wishes. As long as 
the attitude of the British Government re¬ 
mains as at present, His Majesty does not 
expect that there will be any outcome to 
the proposed meeting. 

Riyadh, April, 1948. 


Enclosure 3 in No. 10 
(Translation) 

A ide-mcmoire 

The observations of his Excellency 
General Crocker and his Excellency 
Mr. Trott and his companions have been 
submitted to His Majesty, namely— 

1. The strengthening of the Saudi 

Arabian Kingdom. 

2. The views of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 

ment on the defence of Saudi Arabia 
in the event of external aggression. 

His Majesty replies as follows ;— 

1. With reference to the statement which 
was made about assistance to the Saudi 
Arabian Government, this assistance could 
not create in this country a force capable 
of defending itself against any aggression 
from outside, strong or weak. Therefore 
His Majesty considers that His Majesty’s 
Government should envisage the raising of 
the present embargo and that they should 
ensure the provision of all the arms and 
equipment that has been requested and will 
be requested, for the provision of a suit¬ 
able force capable of the defence of the 
country. 

2. With regard to the second point His 
Majesty the King wishes that His 
Majesty’s Government be assured and 
confident of his friendship in the future, 
as they were assured of his friendship in 
the past. His Majesty considers that the 
first measure of defence is the raising of 
the embargo on the provision of arms to the 
Saudi Arabian Kingdom. After the 
raising of this embargo it will be possible 
to undertake the study of the suggestion 
that has been made in this regard. 


E 9536/ 49/ 25 No. 11 

VISIT OF KING ABDULLAH TO RIYADH 

Mr. Trott to Mr. Bevin. {Received \hth July) 


(No. 130) Jedda, 

Sir, llth July, 1948. 

The rec-ent visit of His Majesty King 
Abdullah of Transjordan to Riyadh from 
27th to 30th June was an event which 
caused a great impression in this country. 
I have the honour to submit a short report 
on the visit from the materials hitherto 
available to me, which are not as full as I 
should have hoped: the local press gives 
thousands of words with very little factual 
information, and I have not yet been able 


to see anyone who was actually present. 
Should I obtain any further information of 
importance I will report it in due course. 

2. King Abdullah travelled to Riyadh by 
air after his visit to Cairo, and came down 
at Bagdad on his way. He landed at 
Dhahran on the morning of Saturday, 26th 
June, and was met by the heir apparent, 
the Amir Saud, and a suitable retinue. I 
have not yet heard the names of the Trans¬ 
jordan officials who doubtless accompanied 
His Majesty: I understand they included 
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one general and some subordinates staff. 
Fuad Hamza also came with the visiting 
King. An entertainment was arranged for 
the visitors by the Amir of Hasa, Ami r 
Saud ibn Jiluwi. It was hoped that they 
would fly on to Riyadh with little delay, 
but stormy weather postponed the depar¬ 
ture of the Royal aeroplanes. They 
eventually landed at Riyadh on the after¬ 
noon of Sunday, 27th June, and were met 
on the aerodrome by King Ibn Saud in 
|)erson, together with a host of sons, rela¬ 
tions, courtiers and tribesmen on horseback. 

3. There followed a long programme of 
entertainment and visits. A huge banquet 
was given at the Royal Palace at Riyadh ; 
the visitors were taken to see the agricul¬ 
tural scheme at Kharj, where they were 
reported to have been surprised and 
delighted at the wonderful progress which 
the scheme had made; a huge entertain¬ 
ment was given by the Amir Saud in his 
garden “ Nasiriyeh ” : and veiy^ expensive 
presents were exchanged. The Saudi press 
merely says that twelve presents, including 
horses and four cars, were given by the 
Saudi monarch ; and at Jedda we heard of 
a wonderful sword adorned with fabu¬ 
lously valuable diamonds, and of a caravan 
of twelve lorries, which was despatched 
from the capital to Amman laden with 
gifts of various kinds. Some gold coins 
were certainly included. An informant 
from Riyadh, whose reports have been 
accurate in the past, relates the following 
story: King Abdullah having expressed 
the opinion that it was a pity that Saudi 
Arabia was such a vast desert. King Ibn 
Saud presented him on his departure with 
100,000 sovereigns, as a proof that the 
country did after all contain something 
besides sand. 

4. I enclose herein a translation of the 
communique which the two Kings pub¬ 
lished about their conversations. It is 
phrased in what I am informed is the 
purest of classical Arabic, having been 
drafted by the visiting monarch, who is an 
authority on such matters. At least one of 
the expressions was so classical that hardly 
anyone understood it at all, but by a pro¬ 
cess of guessing it was easy to see what was 
meant. At the same time as this communi¬ 
que was released, another was issued about 
an interview between Fuad Hamza and the 
Saudi press ; I enclose a translation of that 
commimique ; it is the first statement which 
I remember seeing from the Saudi Govern¬ 
ment about their press. 


5. From reports by colleagues I gather 
that the Royal visitor expressed anxiety 
about the 3,000 “ irregulars ” who were 
waiting at Riyadh for an opportunity to 
prove their mettle in Palestine. These per¬ 
sons are no doubt tribesmen who have been 
concentrating in Riyadh for some time. It 
remains to be seen whether they will now 
cross Transjordan to join in the fighting 
in Palestine. I may also mention here the 
report that King Abdullah not only offered 
to have Rashid Ali as his guest in Trans¬ 
jordan, but also convinced the Saudi King 
that the two Rashidi sheikhs about whom 
Ibn Saud has expressed great anxiety were 
not intriguing against him in any way. 

6. The visit came to an end on Wednes¬ 
day morning, 30th June, when the visitors’ 
aeroplanes left Riyadh and flew to Bagdad. 
There has been talk of a return visit, but 
I hear that, owing to the Saudi King’s 
trouble with his rheumatic knee, it is 
probable that the heir apparent will go 
instead of his father. 

7. It remains to offer a few remarks con¬ 
cerning the visit as a whole. I feel sure 
that the general opinion in Jedda, and no 
doubt in the whole country, is that the visit 
has been a great success and will have an 
excellent effect on the future of this kiinr- 
dom. One of the local merchants, who has 
been such a critic of the Saudi regime that 
he could hardly mention Saudi officials 
without accusing them of oppression, said 
to me that he was sure that the visit had 
done a great deal of good : it would end 
any separatist tendencies between the 
Hejaz and Nejd, and would allow the 
countiy to develop on a proper basis of 
unity. The only discordant note which I 
have heard is a report of complaints from 
some Jeddawis about the extravagance of 
the presents which were given to the Royal 
visitor. 

8. The question why Ibn Saud suddenly 
decided to forget all his previous tirades 
against the Hashimite family and invite 
their senior representative to visit him is 
one which I find it difficult to answer. I 
have to admit that I did not expect it, and 
that I was very surprised when it took 
plax'e. But I feel slightly less ashamed of 
my lack of political wisdom when I reflect 
that the King’s Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and his Ambassador to London 
were just as wrong as I was. It must have 
been about the very moment when prepara¬ 
tions were starting for the Royal visit that 
the Amir Faisal and Sheikh Hafez Wahba 
said, in very direct language in a meeting 
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at the Foreign Office, that they did not 
think a reconciliation was possible. King 
Ibn Sand evidently made up his mind 
very suddenly and acted at once. As for 
his omitting to inform the Amir Faisal, 
that does not cause me much surprise : the 
King’s mind does not work in that way. 

9. As far as my information goes, the 
suggestion of a meeting on this occasion 
first reached the King from Fuad Hamza, 
who has lately been enjoying a period of 
leave of absence at Beirut. He seems to 
have been in close contact with the Trans¬ 
jordan King and to have used arguments 
which induced Ibn Saud to overcome his 
♦raditional repugnance to the Hashimite 
family. He may have been influenced by 
some or all of the following considera¬ 
tions :— 

(i) He knows, from several explicit 
statements from British sources, 
that His Majesty’s Government are 
very anxious that such a reconcilia¬ 
tion should take place. I am sure 
that he takes a great deal of notice 
of everything we say, and now that 
he feels that his relations with the 
Americans are going to be difficult 
he may be thinking that it will be 
prudent to improve his relations 
with us in any possible way. 

(ii) We know that a certain number of 
tribesmen have been clamouring to 
be sent to Palestine for some time, 
but hitherto the undeclared attitude 
of the Transjordan Government has 
prevented their departure. 

(iii) It may be that the King is feeling 
old, that fears that Abdullah may 
survive him and take a firmer line 
atout the Hejaz with the new Saudi 
King than he thought it politic to 
take with Ibn Saud. A reconcilia¬ 
tion now would insure against that 
unpleasant contingency. 

(iv) Hitherto Ibn Saud has been very 
sensitive about the inadequacy of his 
own array, especially when com¬ 
pared with that of Transjordan. 
But now that some of his army is in 
Palestine the King may feel that he 
is on more equal terms than pre¬ 
viously ; and he seems to have staged 
a parade of tribal riflemen which 
was designed to impress the visitor 
and may have succeeded in so doing. 

(v) He may even have felt that if he 
staged a reconciliation he would be 
more likely to receive arms, anununi- 


tion and instructors from us for his 
army, and eventually for his air 
forc-e. 

(vi) Most probably it was the Palestine 
struggle which marked the turning- 
point; Ibn Saud may have con¬ 
sidered that King Abdullah was 
more likely to expand towards 
Palestine and Syria than towards 
the South, and I do not think that 
Ibn Saud would really care much if 
he did as long as he left the Hejaz 
alone. 

10. The actual details of the programme 
of reception seem to have been well worked 
out, probably with the help of Fuad Hamza. 
Sheikh Yusuf Y'asin was kept out of the 
way at Jedda, where he occasionally mur¬ 
mured how wonderful the King was; and 
all thorny questions, such as Aqaba and 
Ma’an. seem to have been left completely 
alone. Sheikh Yusuf Yasin has informed 
the United States Minister that represen¬ 
tatives from each countrv will be 
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exchanged, but nothing of that kind has yet 
been seen in writing, and I wonder whether 
the sheikh was speaking with authority or 
not. 

11. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s representatives at 
Amman, Bagdad, Beirut, Cairo, Damascus, 
to the head of the British Middle East 
Office, and to the Political Resident in the 
Persian Gulf. 

I have, &c. 

A. C. TROTT. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 11 
(Translation) 

Extract f rom Umm-al-Qura, No. 1217, 
dated 2nd July, 1948 

Agreement between Two Gre\t Kings 
Joint Declaration 

Thanks be to God .... and peace upon 
His Prophet, Mohamed. 

The first object of our meeting is our 
sincere desire to strengthen the links of 
brotherhood and to establish friendship 
between us and between our two peoples as 
long as the peoples and the House of God 
exist—by the will of God—and to take 
into consideration the present circum¬ 
stances which call for unity and agreement, 
bearing in mind two fundamental prin¬ 
ciples. The first is the fear of God, and the 
second is to fight to the end in guarding 
our heritage and to defend our existence. 
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We have found every benefit and blessing 
in this our meeting and have become sure 
of the existence of complete agreement in 
our views both in private and in public 
affairs, and also complete unity in patriotic 
and national aims and objects, and there¬ 
fore declare that— 

We, Abdul Aziz bin Abdurrahman A1 
Faisal Al-Saud and Abdullah bin Al- 
Hussein bin Ali are in agreement in our 
ideas, views and aims in connexion with 
this matter. In particular, we are in 
agreement in supporting the Arab League 
in whatever it may approve or disapprove 
in accordance with the charter of the 
League of Arab States within the limits of 
its responsibility, especially in what con¬ 
cerns Palestine, in which matter we are 
doing all in our power to ensure the com¬ 
plete independence of the Arabs and their 
absolute authority over Palestine and its 
deliverance. We declare our full confidence 
in the Arab League and in its Political 
Committee, and we believe that the league 
will carefully examine the present situation 
and advise as to what it understands to be 
the interests of the Arabs and conducive 
to their preservation. We feel a great con¬ 
fidence that God will grant us good results, 
especially as we are practically certain that 
the Arab League has no aim other than the 
establishment of peace in the Middle East, 
a peace which will not be achieved save by 
the preservation of the rights of the Arabs 
and the maintenance of the independence 
of their countries; and that if the league 
is forced to take defensive action, that will 
be purely for the sake of the fundamental 
interests of the Arabs, for honour, for the 
country, and for peace. 


Euclosui’e 2 in No. 11 
(Translation) 

Extract from A1 Bilad As-Saudia, No. 731, 
dated 30^A June, 1948 

An important declaration about Palestine 

by His Majesty the King to journalists. 

His Excellency Fuad Bey Hamza, adviser 
to His Majesty King Abdul Aziz, held a 
press conference at which he delivered the 
following statement in the name of His 
Majesty the King :— 

I am exceedingly pleased and delighted 
at the visit of my brother, His Majesty 
King Abdullah, and I consider this day on 
which he has honoured the town of Riyadh 
to be a happy and memorable day and also 
a blessed epoch in the modern history of the 
Arabs. To-day, the Arabs have shown the 
world the best possible example of agree¬ 
ment and co-operation. They have proved 
to the whole world that their hands are 
united and that they are brothers, sup¬ 
porting each other like the parts of a strong 
building. 

My attitude towards Palestine is clear 
and evident. It is an attitude shared by 
my brothers Their Majesties, their Excel¬ 
lencies and their Highnesses. Kings, Amirs, 
and heads of the Arabs and the political 
leaders among the Arab population of 
Palestine, to prevent at whatever price the 
establishment of a Jewish State or of 
partition. 

As regards the press, I salute the 
journalists as well as those who control it, 
and I praise them to the extent they deserve 
and wish them prosperity in their difficult 
duty. The object of which is to comment 
on events and to make them clear to public 
opinion in the country and outside it. 


E 9629/49/25 No. 12 

VISIT OF KING ABDULLAH TO KING IBN SAUD 


Sir A . Kirkhride to Mr. Benin. 


(No. 38) Amman, 

Sir, Qth July, 1948. 

I have the honour to report a series of 
comments made to me by King Abdullah on 
the subject of his recent official visit to 
King Abdel Aziz Ibn Saud. 

2. On the subject of Palestine, King 
Abdel Aziz took a realistic view of the 
position and was critical of the manner in 
which the matter had been handled bv the 
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{Received 16/A July) 

Arab League. He felt bound, however, to 
support the league and had prepared some 
3,000 tribal levies, who would be sent to 
Syria to co-operate in any future military 
operations. 

According to King Abdullah these men 
had no reserves of anununition or equip¬ 
ment and were more likely to be a liability 
than an asset to the Arab military machine. 

King Abdullah felt that King Abdel 
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Aziz had no intention of allowing develop¬ 
ments in Palestine, whatever they might be, 
to compromise his relations with the 
American authorities or with His 
Majesty’s Government. 

As regards the Arab League, King 
Abdel Aziz had remarked that he had only 
joined the institution on British advice, to 
which King Abdullah rejoined that he only 
remained a member b^ause of British 
advice. 

3. No direct mention was made of out¬ 
standing questions between Transjordan 
and Saudi Arabia, but, according to King 
Abdullah, King Abdel Aziz said twice that 
everything which had been at issue between 
them was dead and forgotten. King 
Abdullah assumes, therefore, that nothing 
more will be heard of the Saudi claims to 
Ma’an and Aqaba and to a corridor to 
Syria. 

King Abdullah did not say whether he 
regarded this burial of the hatchet as 
covering the Hashimite claims on the sub¬ 
ject of the Hejaz. 

King Abdel Aziz decided that, pending 
some more permanent arrangement. Sheikh 
Fuad Hamza would act as an intermediary 
between the Transjordan and Saudi 
authorities. 


4. King Abdel Aziz asked King 
Abdullah to act as a mediator in his 
troubles with the Iraqi authorities. The 
most urgent complaint was in connexion 
with the administration of the Saudi-Iraqi 
frontier, where the Saudi frontier authori¬ 
ties could obtain no satisfaction from their 
Iraqi colleagues and were frequently 
treated with disrespect. 

King Abdel Aziz wanted to get rid of 
Rashid Gailani at almost any price and 
asked King Abdullah to take him to Trans¬ 
jordan. As regards the Shammar refugees 
in Iraq, all that was wanted was a promise 
that they would not be permitted to 
intrigue against the Saudi authorities. 

King Abdullah felt doubtful about 
giving Rashid Gailani asylum here because 
of the probable opposition of the Iraqi 
Government. He also doubted whether a 
visit of the Regent of Iraq to Riyadh 
would do any good because he and King 
Ibn Saud belonged to different generations 
and had little in common as regards 
outlook. 

5. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s Ambassadors at Bagdad 
and Jeddah and to the British Middle East 
Office. 

I have, &c. 

A. S. KIRKBRIDE. 


E 9848/1-2; *25 No. 13 

SAUDI ARABIA; HEADS OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, 1948 

Mr. Trott to Mr. Bevin. {Received 22nd July) 


(No. 133) 

Sir, Jedda, 14M July, 1948. 

I have the honour to transmit to you 
herewith the annual report on the heads of 
foreign missions in Jedda. 

I have. &c. 

A. C. TROTT. 


Enclosure 1 in No 13 

Report on Heads of Foreign Missions in Jedda, 
1st July, 1948 

The appointment of minister remained vacant from 
7th March. 1947. the date of departure of Awad 
el Bahrawi Bey. until 15th February, 1948. when 
Abdul Wahab Azzam Bey presented his letter of 
credence. During this time the legation was in the 
hands of a series of chargd d’affaires, none of whom 
were of any consequence. 


Azzam Bey presented his letters on 15th February 
1948. He is a nephew of the Secretary-General of 
the Arab League, and he has a well-deserved reputa¬ 
tion for literary eminence. He certainly knows 
Persian. French and English pretty well and is 
credited with a knowledge of Turkish and Hindustani. 
He was at one time dean of the faculty of letters at 
an Egyptian university and he is the author of several 
works, mostly relating to poetry, history and 
Sufi-ism. 

Married, with five daughters; neither they nor 
their mother are ever seen. 

France 

M. Saadeddine Bencheneb presented his letters as 
French Minister on 19th April. 1947. in succc^ion 
to M. Max Rageot. who left Jedda on 5th April on 
retirement from the French diplomatic service. 

M. Bencheneb is an Algerian Moslem, bom in 
Algiers in 1907, the son of the Ute Mohammed 
Bencheneb. a noted Arabic philologist. He. himself, 
has taught Latin and Greek and has been professor 
of Arabic literature at Algiers University. He reads 
and writes German and possesses perfect French. 


His wife and three small children joined him later 
in the year. She is of a Marabout family of 
Shereefian stock. 

India 

Professor Abdul Majid Khan, consul, arrived at 
Jedda on 25th June. 1948. He taught for eighteen 
years at the Forman Christian College, Lahore. This 
IS his first Government appointment. His knowledge 
of Arabic is confined to the Koran, but he proposes 
to learn to speak it. 

Iraq 

Ismail Haqqi Ibrahim al Agha presented his 
letters of credence as minister plenipotentiary on 
4th November. 1947, some hours after his Italian 
colleague. In the official notification circulated by 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, the name “al 
Agha ’’ was omitted, presumably because the usual 
meaning of the word “Agha” in the Hejaz is 
“ Eunuch.” He was Iraqi Consul in Aleppo in May 
1941, when his behaviour was somewhat equivocal. 
He was recalled in June of that year and remained 
unemployed until given an appointment in a war-time 
control department. In December 1945 he went to 
Tehran as first secretary and charge d’affaires. 

He is a bulky individual who knows some English. 
His wife never comes to ordinary Jedda functions. 

He left this post on leave of absence on 5th May, 

1948. The charge d’affaires was a gloomy individual 
named Abdullah Hilmi Ibrahim. 

Italy 

Commendatore Filippo Zappi presented his letters 
as minister plenipotentiary on 4th November, 1947, 
He was accompanied by his daughter and a girl¬ 
friend of the latter. He has expressed an intention to 
go to the Yemen to make a report on Italian matters 
there (though not to be accredited there) but circum¬ 
stances have prevented the journey. 

When consul at Oporto in 1943 he was an 
enthusiastic Fascist, and his title is a Fascist appcla- 
tion. Most of his previous service has been in China. 
He has shown himself unnecessarily sensitive about 
the status of his community, both here and at 
Dhahran, but on the whole he is a reasonable and 
friendly man. Speaks French and English. 

Ncthcrfauids 

Dr. H. Dingemans presented his letters on 5th 
December. 1945. 

Dr. Dingemans was serving in Jedda at the out¬ 
break of the war. when he adopted so rigid an attitude 
of neutrality as to invite suspicion of a pro-German 
bias. He was. however, on leave at the time of the 
German occupation of Holland and remained there 
until his country s liberation. His experiences have 
effectively renioved any tendency towards Nazi 
sympathies which he may once have had, and he and 
his wife, though somewhat stiffly starched, do their 
best to be co-operative. 

He visited Aden and the Hadhramaut. which has 
a traditionally close connexion with the Netherlands 
East Indies, for three weeks in March-April 1947. 

He is presumably the last Dutch representative in 
Jedda. since the post will probably be filled by an 
Indonesian in due course. 

He visited Riyadh and Bahrein in January 1948. 
He is somewhat given to sudden outbursts of acute 
irritation about minor unpleasantnesses of Jedda 
which all staUoned at this post have to endure. 

Syria 

Haidar Mardam Bey (Syrian Personalities No. 95) 
prated his letters as Syrian Minister on 25th May. 
1947. ^ 


He brought with him a history of administrative 
appointments and a welcome intention of practical 
activity, e.g., in the organisation of the Syrian 
pilgrimage. He speaks adequate French and while 
on leave in Syria between June and September 1947, 
made surprising progress in learning En^ish, of which 
language ne had no prior knowledge. 

He left for Syria on 17th May and may be trans¬ 
ferred to Rome. The legation is in charge of an 
earnest young man named Sayyid Said Raad. who 
speaks English. 

Turkey 

M. Rifki Rafik Pasin presented credentials as 
Turkish Charge d’Affaires on 17th February. 1947. 
He was formerly consul-general in Beirut. 

He and his charming little wife are a welcome 
addition to local society, for they have inner resources 
of culture and humour which contrast with the 
“ veulerie ” of most Levantine diplomatists in Jedda. 
Their son, now at Istanbul University, was at a pre¬ 
paratory school in England. Both M. and Mme. 
Pasin speak French and English. 

He counts for very little with the Saudis, but is an 
excellent colleague, always ready to join in with 
others in activities, such as the Film Society. 

United States 

Mr. James Rives Childs presented his letters as 
United States Minister on 29th June, 1946. 

He was formerly in charge of the United States 
Legation in Tangier, from 1941, where his relations 
with His Majesty’s representative seem to have been 
good, with occasional bad patches. He was secre¬ 
tary in Cairo between 1930 and 1933, and was then 
something of a ‘ fellow traveller ” and had written, 
under a nom de plume, an autobiography of pinkish 
colour. It has b^n learned confidentially that his 
pro-Russian procb’vitics prevented his appointment as 
rninister in Eiagdad in 1945. He is an expert breaker 
of cyphers and was employed in the United States 
Government s “ Black Office ” during the first world 
war. 

He has shown himself to be friendly and co-opera¬ 
tive colleague, but seems to lack the devotion of either 
his staff or his rapidly growing colony. 

He visited Sanaa in October 1946 and presented 
his letters as the first United States Minister to the 
Yemen. He has remained in fairly close contact with- 
Seif-uI-Islam Abdullah ever since. 

He is physically unimpressive, with a consequential 
tendency to pomposity, but fundamentally good- 
heartei. He has a remarkable collection of 
eighteenth century French literature, and conte.m- 
plates a monograph on the libertine writers of that 
period. He has also written a book about American. 
British and French Foreign Office organisation. 

His wife, a White Russian lady, is very pleasant 
and intelligent, but cannot stand Jedda heat. Her 
mother, who spent some part of the winter in Jedda. 
has to be seen to be believed. 

He has been most co-operative and communicative 
about the Palestine question, on which his views differ 
proioundly from those of his President. 


Representatives Accredited also to other 
Governments 

Afghanistan 

.^yyid Mohammed Sddaq al Mujiddedi. minister 
in Cairo as well as accredited to Saudi Arabia tried 
to ^y us a visit last October for the pilgrimage, but 
to his great annoyance was told he must go to the 
quarantine island like all other pilgrims; this he 
refu^ to do. and returned to Cairo. The Saudis 
regard hun as a fanatical eccentric. 
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Chioa 

There is no Chinese diplomatic representative to 
Saudi Arabia, but the Chinese Government main¬ 
tain a permanent office building in Jedda. It is open 
only during the pilgrimage season, when Mr. S. M. 
Wang habitually comes down from Cairo to take 
charge as vice-consul. He is a pleasant colleague, 
who includes English and Arabic among the many 
languages with which he is familiar. 

Lebanon 

Sami al Khoury, Lebanese Minister to Egypt, 
presented his letters as Lebanese Minister to Saudi 
Arabia on 11th March, 1946, and left almost 
immediately for Cairo. The legation was for long 
in the charge of a portly young Etfendi, Assad el 
Assad but. following another fleeting visit by the 
minister in February 1947, Assad Bey went on 
vacation, leaving Salah el Munzer Bey, a Christian, 
in temporary charge. Assad Bey failed to return at 
the appointed time, but Salah el Munzer Bey 
nevertheless left Jedda. and the legation was virtually 
closed for a month. Assad Bey resumed charge on 
14th June, 1947. the delay in his return having been 
due to his participation in the fortunes of his family 
in the Lebanese elections. 


He delights in pointing out that his name means 
“ happiest of the happiest ” but his happiness has 
been slightly dimmed by the news that his family’s 
house, situated near the Palestine frontier, has be^n 
raided and destroyed by Jewish Commandos. He 
solaces himself for lack of leave with supplies of 
Lebanese Arrack. Speaks French and a little English. 
Rather too fat, and not very bright. 

Representation Foreshadowed 

Argentine 

The Argentine Government has announced its 
intention of opening a legation at Jedda. It is 
difficult to see why. 

Pakistan 

His Majesty The King has given his consent that 
the Pakistan Ambassador in Cairo should also be 
accredited to Saudi Arabia. He has, however, shown 
no signs of opening an office at Jedda. 

Persia 

As a Saudi Arabian Minister has now arrived in 
Tehran, it is likely that a Persian colleague will be 
posted to Jedda. 
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(No. 178) Jedda, 

Sir, 16^A October, 1948. 

I have the honour to transmit to you 
herewith a revised report on leading per¬ 
sonalities in Saudi Arabia for the year 
1948. 

I have, &c. 

A. C. TROTT. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 14 
Leading Personalities in Saudi .Arabia 
Lsi>b.\ 

Note on Titles, &c. 

1. Sherij ,—Said to apply strictly in Arabia to 
persons recognised as being in the direct male 
descent from Hasan, the son o! the Caliph All. 
There is, however, much confusion as to the exact 
meaning of this and the following term. 

2. Seyyid .—Said to apply in Arabia, though much 
abused in some other countries, only to persons 
recognised as being in the male descent from 
Huseyn, the son of 'Ali. 

8. Amir ,—Given as a title to all princes of the 
blood and describes the office of practically all 
provincial governors. 

4. Sheykh .—Applied very widely, but not indis¬ 
criminately, not only to tribal personages, but to 
townsmen of consequence, especially, perhaps, 
though not exclusively, ,to those in official positions, 
e.y., Sheykh Yusuf Yasin, 


5. Bey. —Still used, sometimes in preference to 
Sheykh, by persons who would have been so called 
by right or courtesy in the Turkish system and who 
may dislike the association of “ Sheykh with age 
or desert life, e.g.j Fuad Bey Hamza. 

6. Hajji. —Convenient, in a country where every 
Hejazi adult has made the pilgrimage, for certain 
persons not otherwise easy to give a title to, e.^., Hajji 
Yusuf Zeinal. 

7. Effendi. —Still applied to persons hardly 
entitled to be called Sheykh or anything equally 
honorific, e.g.t Muhammad Effendi *Ali Ridlia. 

8. I bn, dtc. —Means, like its variant, Bin, “ son 
of,” or by extension, ” descendant of.” lieplaced 
sometimes by the article ” al,” which it is not alw’ays 
easy to distinguish from ”41,” meaning “of the 
house of.” All four forms are illustrated by the 
name of the King, ” *Abdul-*Aziz ibn (son of) 
'Abdurrahman al (son of) Faysal al (of the house of) 
Sa’fid,” imd the abbreviated names ibn Sa’ud or 
bin Sa’ud. The use of the patronymic ” Ibn So-and 
So ” is so common as often to make a man’s personal 
name difficult to trace. 

9. Ahit .—Means “father.” Used in combination 
with the name of an actual son or the name of an 
object to form a familiar name or nickname, which 
sometimes becomes an accredited surname. Thus, 
Brigadier Glubb Pasha is knowm in the desert as 
“Abu Hunaik.” or the father of the Little Jaw. 
Similar names are sometimes formed from other 
terms of relationship. 

10. Composition of Names, —The most normal 
formation is to build from a person's own name by 
adding that of his father and sometimes names of 
remoter ancestors and/or a family name. It is not 
uncommon to omit at least the first Ibn and place 
the father’s name immediately after that of the 
person described, e.g., 'Abdullah Ibrahim al-Fadhl. 
It cannot be assumed, however, that the second of 
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two unseparated names is that of the father, 
especially if the first be Muhammad, which is often 
little more than a prefix. 

11. The follow ing index gives, except in two cases, 
the first name of all living Arabs mentioned other- 
wdsc than incidentally in the report, but where 
Muhammad appears to be no more than a prafix it 
is reduced to M. and ignored for purposes of alpha¬ 
betical order. Secondary entries have been made in 
many, but not in all, cases, where a patronymic or a 
family name seems likely to help to trace particular 
individuals: — 

’Abadila. 54 

’Abbas ibn Wisuf Qattan. 47(2) 

'Abdul- Aziz ibn Abdurrahman. King. 1 (1) 
'Abdul-'Aziz ibn Ibrahim. 2 
’Abdul-*.\ziz ibn Mu’animar. 3 
’Abdul-’Aziz ibn Musa'id ibn Jiluwi ibn Sa’ud. 4 
'Abdul-’Aziz as-Sidayri. 53 (,3) 

’Abdul-’Aziz ibn Zeyd. 5 

’ Abdul Hamid al-Khatib. fi 

'Abdullah ibn 'Abdul-'Aziz. Amir. 1 (10) 

'Abdullah ibn 'Abdur-rahman. Amir. 1 (30) 

'Abdullah ibn Blaybid. 7 

'Abdullah ibn Hasan. 13 (1) 

'Abdullah ibn Huseyn. King. 54 (2) 

'Abdullah ibn Ibrahim a!-Fadhl. 22 (4) 

'Abdullah Kazim. 8 

’Abdullah ibn Muhammad ibn *Aqil. 9 

'Abdullah ibn Muhammad al-Fadhl. 10 

’Abdullah an-Xafisi. 11 

’Abdullah as-Sidayri. 53 (8) 

’Abdullah Suleyman el Hamdan. 12 
'Abdul-Latif family. 13 (3) 

’Abdul-Muhsin ibn 'Abdul-’Aziz. Amir. 1 (15) 

* Abdul-Wahhab family. 13 

‘Abdul-Wahbab Abu Mai ha. 14 
’Abdur-Rahman ibn 'Abdul-'Aziz. Amir. 1 (19) 
Abdur-Ralmmn as-Sidayri. 53(7) 

'Abdur-Rauf as-Sabban. 15 

Abu Tuqeyqa family. 56 

Ahmed ibn 'Abdur-Rahman. Amir. I (31) 

'Ajemi as-Suwayt. 55 (2) 

*Ali ibn Ahmed ibn Mansur. Sherff. 54 (7) 

’All ibn Huseyn al Harithi. 54 (8) 

Ali Ridlia family. 79 
’All Taha. 18. 

'Aqil, ibn. 9 
’Arafa. 1 

'Araif. (Branch of Royal Family.) 1 
As’ad al Faqih. 72 
Asaf ibn Huseyn. 62 
'Awayni. al. 32 

Bandar ibn 'Abdul-’Aziz. Amir. 1(11) 

Bandar ibn Faysal ad-Dawnsb. 21 (1) 

Bashir as Sa'daw i. 80 
Blaybid, ibn. 7 
Bujad family. 19 
Dabbagb family. 20 
Da wish family. 21 
Dhawi *Aun. 54(6) 

Dliaw'i Barakat. 54 (c) 

Dliaw'I Zeyd. 54 (a) 

Fadbl family. 22 

Faliad ibn ’Abdul-’Aziz. Amir. 1 (8) 

Fahacl ibn Zu’ayr. 23 

Fauzan, Yusuf ibn 'Abdullah, al-. 78 

Faw'zan, ’Abdul Aziz ibn. 83 

Faw^zan, as Sabiq. 24 

Faysal ibn ’Alidul-'Aziz. Amir. 1 (3) 

Fuad Hamza. 25 
Fuad al-Khatib. 

Ghauth, al. 30 
Hafiz Wahba. 27 

Hamad ibn Suleyman al Hamdan. 28 
Hamdan. 12 and 28. 

Hamdi Bey. 29 

Hamza al Ghauth al Madani, Seyyid. 30 
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Harithi, al. 54 (8) 

Hithlayn family. 31 
Huiuayd family. 19 
Hiuuaydi ibn Faysal ad-Dawisb. 21 (2) 

Huseyn al 'Awayni, 32 
Huseyn al Haritba. Sherif. 54 (8) 

M. Huseyn Nasif. 33 

Ibrahim ibn Abdur-Rahman al Fadhl. 22 (2) 

Ibrahim ibn Mu’ammar. 34 

Ibrahim ibn Suleyman al ’Aqil. 22 (5) 

Ibrahim ibn Suleyman ibn Rif4da. 50 

Ibrahim Shaker. 35 

Ibrahim Shura. ,62 

Ibrahim Tasan. 71 

Idrisi family. 38 

Ja’adan as Suwayt. 55(1) 

Jiluwi, Sa’ud ibn Abdullah ibn. 68 

Khairuddin Zuraikli. 63 

Khalid ibn ’Abdul-'Aziz. Amir. 1 (5) 

Khalid al Qarqani. 40 

Khalil Hajjan. 73 

Khatib, Abdul Hamid al. 6 

Khatib, Fuad al. 26 

Khuraiji, Shaikh Muhammad al. 74 

Kurdi, al. 16 

Madhi, ibn. 58 

Mahmud ibn Ahmed Abu Tuqeyqa. 57 (2) 
Malha. Abu. 14 

Mansur ibn 'Abdul-'Aziz. Amir. 1 (9) 

Mansur ibn Wsaf. 49(3) 

Mish-al ibn 'Abdul-'Aziz. Amir. 1 (14) 

Mehdi Bey. 42 
Mish’al ibn Rashid. 49(2) 

Mu’ammar, ibn. 3 and 4 
Muhammad ibn 'Abdul-'Aziz. Amir. 1 (4) 
Muhammad ibn ’Abdul-’Aziz ibn Madhi. 41 
Muhammad ibn 'Abdul-’Aziz ibn Sheykh. 13 (2) 
Muhammad ibn ’Abdullah al Fadhl. 22 (1) 
Muhammad ibn 'Abdurrahim Abfi Tuqeyqa. 
57(1) 

Muhammad ibn 'Abdur-Rahman al Fadhl. 22 (3) 
Muhammad 'Id Rawwaf. 37 
Muhammad Sadiq ibn Abdullah. 64 
Muhammad Sti’id al Kurdi. 16 
Muhammad ush-Sha'ibi. 54 (1) 

Muhammad Shata, Seyyid. 65 
Muhammad Surur as-Sabban. 60 
Muhammad at Tawil. 43 
Mull anna. Sherif s. 54 (9) 

Muhsin at Tayyeb. 66 
Mus4'id, ibn. 4 

Musa’id ibn 'Abdul-'Aziz. Amir. 1 (13) 

Musa’id ibn Abdur-Rahm&n. Amir. 1 (32) 

Mustafa Badruddin, 44 

Mutayyib ibn 'Abdul-'Aziz. Amir. 1 (17) 

Xafisi, an-. 11 
Najib Ibrahim Salha. 67 
Nanih, Suleyman. 82 
Nasif. 33 

Nasir ilm 'Abdul-'Aziz. Amir. 1 (6) 

Nasir ibn ’Abdullah ibn 'Aqil. 81 
Xasir ibn 'Asaf. 49 (4) 

Neshmi. Ibrahim. 45 
Qarqani, al-. 40 
Qattan family. 46 
Qusaihi family. 47 
Rashid family. 48 
Rifada family. 49 
Rushdi Malhas. ,50 
Sahhan, as-. 15 
Sabiq, as-. 24 

Sa'd ibn ’Abdul-’Aziz, Amir. 1 (7) 

Sa’d ibn Faisal. 75 
Salih ibn Abu Bakr Shata. 51 
Sa’ud ihn 'Abdul-'Aziz al 'Arafa. Amir. 1 (85) 
Sa'ud ibn 'Abdul-'Aziz ibn Abdurrahmkn. Amtr. 
1 ( 2 ) 

Sa'ud ibn Hedhlul. 69 

E 
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Sahahi, as- 18 (2) 

Sa dawi, as-, 80 

Sidayri family. 52 

Sha'ibi family. 53 

Shaikh al Ardh. 76 

Shaikho, Muliammad. 77 

Sharaf ibn ’Abdui-Muhain. Sherif 54 (5) 

Sharaf ibn R4jih. SWif. 54(6) 

Sharaf Ridha, Sheiif. 54 (1) 

Sharif Mohsin. 84 

Sherifian family. 54 

Sultan ibn *Abdul-’Aziz. Amir. (1)12 

Sultan ibn Rashid. 49 (1) 

Suwayt family. 55 
Taha, 'AH. 18 
Tala at Wafa. 70 

Talal ibn Abdul-'Aziz. Amir. 1 (18) 
Tasan Ibrahin, 71 
Tuqeyqa (Abu-) family. 56 
Turki ibn Madhi. 57 
Turki as Sidayri. 58(1) 

Yahya an-Nasri. 58 

Yasin Rawwaf. 37 

Yusuf ibn Abdullah al Fauzan. 78 

Yusuf ibn Salim Qatt^. 47(1) 

Yusuf Yasin. 59 
Zeinal ali Ridha family. 79 
Zeyd, ibn 'Abdul-'Aziz. 5 
Zeyd ibn Huseyn. Sherif 54 (3) 

Zu'ayr, ibn-. 2S 


1. Royal Family 

^Abdul’*Aziz ibn *Abdur-Hahmdn aUFeynal 
dl Sa ud .—King of Sa'udi Arabia, commonly known 
as Ibn Sa’ud. 

Bom probably in 1882. Accompanied father on 
flight from Riyadh upon its occupation by Ibn 
Rashid in 1891. Grew up under tutelage of Sheykb 
Mubarak of Kuwait, who gave asylum to family. 
Seized opportunity in course of local warfare in 
Eastern Arabia to deliver surprise attack on Riyadli 
in January 1902 with very small force and retook it 
Became recognised head of the family although his 
father 'Abdurrahman survived until 1928. Extended 
nis authority gradually over whole of Nejd and Qasiin 
and in 1914 took the coastal province of Hasa from 
the Turks, who then made an agreement with him. 
Entered into treaty relations with His Majesty’s 
Government through the Government of India in 
1915- Took Hail in 1921 and finally destroyed power 
of Beni Rashid. Next fought King Huseyn, an old 
enemy. Took Mecca in 1924 and completed con 
quest of Hejaz by compelling abdication at end cf 
1925 of Huseyn’s son and successor 'Ali. Acquired 
suzerainty over 'Asir in 1926. Converted position 
into one of practical sovereignty in 1930 and later 
reduced 'Asir to status of ordinary province, follow¬ 
ing on repression of a rebellion there. Consolidated 
this position by the Sa’udi-Yemen Treaty of Taif of 
the 20th May, 1934, which secured his legal title to 
Asir and Najran. Has thus become ruler oi territory, 
seaboards of which extend from just south of Aqaba 
to just north of Medi in Yemen and from Kuwait 
neutral zone to north of Qatar Peninsula. 

Ibn Sa’ud has measured his titles by his acquisi¬ 
tions. He became in 1902 Amir of Nejd and Imam 
of the Wahhabis; in 1921 Sultan of Nejd and its 
Dependencies; in January 1926 King of the Hejaz; 
in 1927 King of the Hejaz and of Nejd and its 
Dependencies; and finally in September 1932 King 
of the Kingdom of Sa'udi Arabia, defined as a single 
and united State, comprising his existing dominions, 
though without express mention of 'AsSr. 

The hero of this spectacular aggrandisement is a 
man of fine presence, some 6 foot 3 inches in height 
and handsome except for a blotch across the left eye 
due to neglected leucoma. He combines a strong 


character with courage, much native shrewdness and 
a charm which, though now a little stereotyped, is 
still attractive. He is feared rather than loved by 
his subjects on all of whom except those of the Shi’a 
persuasion he imposes at least the forms of 
Wahhabism. His owm Wahhabism is sincere, but 
tempered by a readiness to compromise when his 
temporal position requires innovations contrary to 
the prejudice of extremists or sometimes even to the 
original principles of bis sect. On his owm ground 
he is an efficient ruler and a hard one, a Napoleon of 
the desert, but too much of the desert to cope quite 
successfully with the problems with which his con¬ 
quest of the Hejaz and his attainment of an inter¬ 
national position have confronted him. In diplomacy 
he is normally fairly honest, but difficult. He is as 
well disposed towards foreigners as is compatible 
with his fundamental belief that Islam is all in all. 
He has tried a strong constitution very liigh by living 
hard and by innumerable marriages. It was 
reckoned some years ago that he had already had 
over 200 wives, though never more than the 
permitted four at a time. He is known to find the 
natural decline in his powers in this direction dis¬ 
concerting. 

Was made a G.C.I.E. in 1920, but does not now 
greatly prize an honour wiiich he considers too 
reminiscent of a past connexion with the Govern¬ 
ment of India cMily and in some sense vassalish. 
Received the G.C.B, in November 1935, at the time 
of the visit to Riyadh of Sir Andrew Ryan. His 
relations w'ith Great Britain have been mainly 
friendly, and since 1939 he has acted as though he 
firmly believed in his repeated asseverations, that 
his interests and those of the Arabs in general are 
bound up wdth those of His Majesty’s Governiuent. 
In earlier editions he w’us described as expecting 
much for love, but his attitude throughout the 
Palestine crisis of 1937-39 and during Rashid Aly’s 
rebellion in Iraq in 1941 entitles him to the cancella¬ 
tion of that description. He w^as unwavering in 
his sympathy for the Allied cause throughout the 
1939^5 war and he proved by his acts that iie 
is ready to give ** his friends, the British Govern¬ 
ment,” every support possible. In January 1945 King 
Farouqof Egypt visited Ibn Sa’fid at Yenbo. The visit 
was ostensibly a private one, but w'as marked with 
much oriental pageantry and much publicity. This 
was followed by a visit from the Syrian President, 
Shukri Kuwotly, early in February*. In tlie same 
month, Ibn Sa’fid, at the invitation of President Roose¬ 
velt, who was on his w^ay home from the Yalta confer¬ 
ence, w'ent to Egypt on a United States destroyer and 
met the President at the Bitter Lakes. As Mr. Chur 
chill wnsalsoin Egypt at the same time, the Kingwif> 
very anxious to see him, and a meeting was arranged 
in the Fayoum on the 17th February. He returned 
to Jedda on a Britisli cruiser. His Majesty’s Ship 
Aurora, after an absence of eight days. On the 
Ist March, Ibn Sa'ud declared war on German} and 
Japan (with reservations in respect of the Holy 
Places) thus qualifying Sa’udi Arabia for membership 
of the United Nations and participation in the San 
Francisco Conference. A personal visit by the 
Viceroy of India to Riyadh, on his w ay to India, in 
early June gave the King great pleasure. British 
army medical specialists who examined the King in 
February at his request, found that his general 
physical condition w^as excellent and his expectation 
of life unusually good for a man of his age, but 
warned him against abuse of the stimulants upon 
which his private life now’ depends for its satisfaction 
and prestige. He is, however, much crippled by 
arthritis in both knees and cannot, for instance, walk 
up or down any stairs. 

The strains set up by Rashid Ali al Gailani's un¬ 
fortunate arrival as a suppliant for sanctuary in 
Riyadh in September 1945, and by the elevation of 
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ibn Saud a dynastiu enemy, the Amir Abdullah of 
Transjordan, to independent Ivingship, havQ 
increased Ibn Saud’s unsleeping suspicions of 
Hashemite designs against him; and the abandon¬ 
ment of His Majesty's Government's 1939 White 
Paper policy in Palestine was a grievous shock to 
him. iie used his influence constantly, how’ever, to 
urge caution and a realistic outlook upon other Arab 
leaders, and to avert at all costs a hostile Anglo- 
Arab confrontation. 

A State visit to Egypt lasting from 10th to 22nd 
January, 1946, considerably exhausted Ibn Baud, but 
a few weeks in his desert camp at Rawdat Khaft 
availed to re-establish his health and vigour. He 
made his first aeroplane flight, from Afif to Taif, in 
September 1945. 

Ibn Baud came to the Hejaz for the pilgrimage 
in the autumn of 1946, when many of those who hud 
not seen liim for soma time noticed that he had 
aged markedly and seemed to he very tired. Indeed, 
one dinner party was cut short by hia Majesty’s 
dozing off soon after the repast. However, a few 
weeks in the more bracing climate of Riyadh, 
whither the King returned by air, seems largely to 
have restored his vigour. 

Between 21st and 29th January, 1947, Ibn Baud 
paid hia firat official^ viait to the oilfields 1160^^4110 
Persian Gulf coast. A very full and costly pro¬ 
gramme of entertainment was arranged by the 
Arabian American Oil Company. 

The Shaikh of Kuwait visited Ibn Sand at Riyadh 
betw'een dlst May, and 2lBt June, 1947. He ia 
reported by the Political Agent in Kuwait to have 
benefited by the change and to have acquired from 
the King’s company a new confidence and authority 
in dealing with his own relatives and subjects. 

In the autumn of 1047, the King spent several 
weeks at Hofiif in the Hasa oasis, in the hope that 
the warm springs there would help to relieve bis 
arthritis, which had been troubling him more than 
usual. The visit of a party of Egyptian doctors to 
supervise hia ** cure '* gave rise to a wave of 
rumours throughout the Middle East that his 
Majesty was in failing health, and the Saudi 
Arabian Government felt obliged to issue a formal 
He appeared to members of the legation 
staff, who visited him at Hofuf, to be in no worse 
health than usual; however, he decided not to p^or- 
form the pilgrimage which, with its elaborate cere¬ 
monial and many social obligations, imposes con¬ 
siderable strain on the sovereign or his representa¬ 
tive. 

He has since remained at Riyadh Nvhere he has 
received visits from tlie Prime Ministers of Syria 
and the Tiohanon, the Secretary-General of the Arab 
League and the British Commandor-in-ebief, Middle 
East Land Forces, General Bir John Crocker. In 
consequence of an invitation, delivered by Fuad Bey 
Hamza (q.v.), Ibn 8a ud wna visited by his old 
enemy King Abdullah of Transjordan at the end of 
June 1948, and though no outstanding question was 
settled the two monarclis appear to have achieved 
a notable reconciliation for which His Majesty's 
Government can claim a large share of the credit. 

The King appears to derogate his authority to 
others more and more as he gets edder. Neverthe¬ 
less, the Yemeni Civil War and recent suggestions 
he has made about Palestine show that: (a) he is 
quite ready to make use of the Arab T.»€agiie for his 
own ends; and (b) that lie is equally ready to take 
an independent line if he thinks neoesflary. 

The King’s eldest son Turk! died in 1919, leaving 
issue. The following is a list of the King's immediate 
relatives, many of whom also have issue. Philby's 
.dfabta Is probably the best English authorfiy on the 
Sa’ffd family as a whole, but does not claim to^be 
ibsolutely accurate. - * j * 
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All Amirs. 

(2) Sa'ud ibn 'Abdul-'A jis.—B om at Kuwait in 
1901 or early 1902 of a lady of Sa’udi stf>ck. Has for 
many years been Viceroy of Nejd, and until 
seldom visited the Hejaz. Until 1965 ha was less 
travelled than liis half-brother, Amir Feysal, having 
pniy Left the country once when lie went to consult 
an oculist in Egypt shortly after the “ Mahmal ” 
incident of 1926. In 1935, however, he visited 
Europe and visited several capitals inoiuding London 
where he stayed about five weeks (he received the 
G.B.E. on that occasion), and he represented Ba’udi 
Arabia at the Silver Jubilee and at the Coronation of 
His Majesty King George VI. In 1940 he visited 
India. 

Ba’ud'a designation as Heir to the Throne wa® 
formally announced on the 11th May, 1933. He 
resembles his father in appearance and physique. 
Also suffers from eye trouble, but has inherit^ Ibn 
Sa‘fid *3 ” magnetic smile." Said to have liad some 
schooling from Dr. ’Abdullah Damlfiji and SheykU 
Hafiz Wahbo, but to be in the main untutoreik May 
in other respects be a chip of the old block, but has 
had little oppoi4unity of displaying his quality to 
Europeans. Is strongly Islamio. but since his 
return from Europe has sliown iiiany signs of a 
broadened outlook and little, if any, oi iWionatioism 
which seemed to characterise him earlier. Had com¬ 
manded on the Eastern front in the Sa'fidi-Yemen 
war. He now affects a European style of entertain¬ 
ing—even serving afternoon tea to hii English 
visitors—and prides himself on his skill in the 
management of Christian cutlery, to the amusement 
of his father, who calls him ” Sa'fid the Civilised." 
He professes a desire to see Sa'udi Arabia progress 
on Western lines (s-^., introduction of air com¬ 
munications. modem architecture, Ac.). He claims 
that he himself designed his country house at Badia 
near Riyadh, the amenities of which include a 
sadmming pool. He owns a cinema projector and 
shows British news films. When His Majesty's 
Minister visited Riyadh in February 1942 Sa’fid 
broke with Arabian custom by inviting the ladies 
of the party to dinner. His eldest son, Fahad, was 
born about 1925, and was married to a daughter of 
the Amir Faysal, No. 1 (3), in May 1948. Is being 
allowed by his father to take an increasing share 
in the internal administration of the country and is 
present at many of the audiences between Hia 
Majesty's representatives and the King. Appointed 
Commander-in-chief of the Sa’fidi army in March 
1044. Came to Mecca on pilgrimage in November 
1945 and acted as Viceroy during his father's visit 
to Egypt, January 1946, Attended the meeting of 
heads of Arab States in Egypt 28th-30th May, 19-16, 
but as a figure-head only, King Farouq having been 
appointed as Ibn Baud’s spokesman. The Amir 
Baud has latterly been at pains to indicate that his 
father’s policy of friendly relations with Hit 
Majesty’s Government is emphatically his own, also. 
In January 1947 flew to the United States for a 
visit as the guest of the United States GovernmeDt 
and of various American firms with Arabian 
interests. On the return jmumey visited the United 
Kingdom between 20tb-February and 1st March, os 
the guest of His Majesty’s Government. Unfor¬ 
tunately. this visit coincided with a spell of 
exceptionally cold weather in England, and keeping 
the Amir and his party adequately fod and warmed, 
lei alone entertained, created a considerable problem 
for those who were responsible for their programme. 

Performed the pilgrimage in 1947, taking in the 
ceremonies the place of his father who, for reasons of 
health, apparently, decided at the last moment to 
rQBUun in Riyadh- Ha ia still G946) nominally Com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the Saudi Arabian nrm% 

(3) Fayzal ibn ’Abdul-’Asir.—Viceroy of the 
Hejaz in his father’s absence and permanently 
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Preftident of the Council of Ministen, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Interior, and, in theory. War. 
Bom of a lady of the family of *Abdul*Wahh&b in or 
about 1906. Educated partly by Sheykh HStfiz 
Wahba. Intelligent and baa at least had more 
opportunity than moet of hia brothers of cultivating 
bis InteUiganoe snd powers of observation as be hsi 
y lived mostly of late years in the coDiparaUvelj 
' '^ -siidllsed sutxoundtnn el Meeoa and has tmvalled in * 

' Europe: in 1919, when he was in England; in 1926, 
i when he visited England, Franoe, H^and and per* 

-I haps other countries; and in 1982, when he headed 
i the Sa’Ctdi mission which visited London and many 
I other oanitals, and often since. In physique a 
much feeoler version of his father and elder brother 
j owing to excessive delight in the harem from his 
youth upwards. At drat very listless and rather 
nervous in European company, but oouid rise to an 
[ occasion, as he showed in 1982 by playing his part' 
in London, albeit that of a figurehead, with a good 
deal of diatinotloD. Believed not to see eye to eye with 
1 his father and joined in the cmslaught bv Fuad, 

^ Fhilby and others on Ibn Ba'fid's principal hench^ 
man, 'Abdullah Suleyman, in October 1981. 
Although 'Abdullah Suleymgn had the best of this 
. in the end, tlie &ing has continued to treat Favsal 
, with eonoideratiQin. Keoeived many decoratians 
during his tour in 1982, includinff an honorary G.B.B. 
In 1935 showed Burprising daim os a horseman in 
taoes held at Biyddh on seoaakm of < Sir Andrew 
llyon’i visit. Reported to have married in October 
1085 a daughttf-of his aunt Kura. 3epmentad r 
8a'4di Arabia at the London discussions on rales tine 
in 1989, and seems to hjnre played the part weU. In 
the last few years he has acquiret! much more 
aeli-ooiiBdeiioe and tries to fill bis r61e as ForeigD 
Minister by showing an up-to-date knowledge of 
i events. He talks freely and intelligently in the com¬ 
pany of Europeans wh^ he knows. He has none of 
, . ^ fatb^'s piaturesqueness of language, but speaks 
' a very pure Arabic, clearly enunciated, with little 
trace of the Kejdi accent which all bis brotliera 
possess. Ou occasion he is capable of acting trith 
firmness within the instruo^Qns given to hirp b; the 
' 'Xing, as' tras shown In the ex^husibn of the Italian 
[ Minister in February 1942. Visited America and 
I England from September to December 1948 with his 
[ broths Klialid (No. 1 (5)}. two Amirs, wlio 
P’*' were accompanied ‘bjr the Bhafkh Hafir 'Wahba 
^No. 25), troveiled all the way bv air. On their return 
(T iDomoy, In December 1943, visited the battlefields in 
North Africo. Headed the Sa'fidi delegation tp the 
San Francisco OonlBraioain i^iril IBifi siid to Ihe- 
Preparatory Commission and First Assembly of the 
^ United. Katiooi, November 1945 to Jamtery 1946. • 
Represented his father at celebration on 17th April 
in Damascus of withdrawal of foreim iroojn horn 
Syria and nent on to pay an office visit to the 
nLebenoiL 

He spent some time in Bbghmd^oii bis way^ Beok^ 
from 8an Francisco in August 1945 undergoing 
treatment for severe gastric uloerw 


1 After a brief visit W 8au£ 

Arabia, he returned to England in November 1945 
until late February 1946 and now appears to have 
recovered from his ulcer trouble. c- 
Represented Saudi Arabia at the London Confer¬ 
ence on Palestine, October 1946, At the end of the 
j^ar visited Amman as the guest of J^g Abdulli^. 
ills lirfajesty's Oovemment had hoped and suggested 
that the opportunitv mighl be j almn for a Mendly 
discuasion of the beudi-Transjordan frontier oues- 
tioD, but in the event no polities were discussed. 

In 1947 represented Saudi Arabia at U.N.O 
meetings in the United States. Is tending 


increasingly 

StateH 


to spend long periods in the United 




He again went to the United States in 1948 to 
attend the United Nations meetinp on Palestine 
and showed a certain amount of discontent at (he 
current United States policy. On hia return journey 
be-idattad the United Xingdom at the invitation 
His Majesty’s Qovermnent and had discussions at 
the Foreign Office with the Secretary of State. He 
entertained the Commander-in-chief of the Mediter¬ 
ranean Fleet at Jedda in February 1948 and showed 
that he had acquired a remarkably fiuent and 
intelligent knowledge of English. . ^ _ 

( 4 ) Mvkamniod Urn Mbdul-'dxls.—or 
about 1918. Headed the Ba'udi iososa which entered 
Medina in 1925. Waa made aoUng Viceroy when 
the Amtr Faysal went abroad in 1982, but got beyond 
himself and was replaced by bis brother Kb4nd. 
Mat Faysal at Kuwait on his return and shared In 
the bout of dissipation there. Visited the United, 
Kingdom with the Amir Sa'ud m 1987 and 1988. 
Salcl to be popular with th^ tribes. Appears to 
be being brought gradually into his father's counsels; 
was present, together w4tli tb^ Amir Ba'fid, at - 


severed interviews between His Majesty's Minister LLi 
ahd the Khig at Biy4dh in March 1942. ViaitedkL CD 
India for health reas^ in June 1943 together withi^ 
Manaur No. 1 (9) and Shaikh Abdullah Suleiman Vy ^ 
(No. 11V 1 O ^ 

4 Reiumed^ 

in October 1943. Accompanied his father to Egy^ii ^ _1 

.for.the meaUngs with President lUipsevelt and^ <( 
Mr. Churchill in February 1945. He, together with 2 
two other joy-riding prinm (Fahad and ^ 
see list of sons helow), accompanied fat Sa'fidl'''^" w 
delegation to the San Francisco Conference in 
April 1043. Emir of Medina and was reported in ^ ^ 
April 1948 to have visited sections of the Harb and w 
Bill! tribes said to have been mobilising for the forth- ^ yj 
ooming war in Palestine. nr 

{S)KhdUd ibn —Bom in or about ’ 

.1916. Acted as Viomy of tlie Hejaz in 1932 (see (4j ' 

^ above). Vlsfted United Kingdom with the Atuir 
Faisal in 10^, Full brother and cpnst ant companion 
of Atnir Muhammad (4) above. Accompanied his 
brother Faysal when they visited America and 
Fhigland hi the winter of 1943. ^ * 

(6) to (27). Sons of 20 and lesa in 1939 numbered,, 
twenty-two.'^ The following ts a correct list'Ih order 
of age: NAsir (1920). Sa^d (1921), Fahad (1921), 

.Manias (I9aJj,a.UlUttUah4XBah^ <19UV 

Sult&n (1924), MusA'id ^nah'al (1927), 

AbdulOduhiin (1928), MOshari (1982), MuUvvili 
(1933), Tulul (1983), 'Abdur-Rahman (1983), Turki 
11984), Badr (1084), NawwAf, (1084), Navef (1985), 

KwwAs (1986), Ma'jid (193^, Bulm&n (1988) and 
(?)( 1989 ).-^ ' •• - 

Mimbftr. Nd I (9),'desarv©rseparate-f>atioe. Hill 
mother, a Caucasian concubine, was the King’ft 
favouiito \miil her death in 1988. A favourite of bis, 
father, he ft perhaps stone among the King's sons in 
being interested in something other than polittoal 
gossip, field sports and domestic fileaaures. m likes 
maohineB. pemnally sees to the maintenance of his 
oars and spends a good deal of his time at the Royal 
garage in ^yAdh. Usually in charge of arrangements 
when the King moves from EiyAab to the Hejae or 
to camp, and is said to be' responsible tor the 
maintenance of the electrical installation at the 
. Boyal PaUoe at BiyAdh, Visited Egypt in March 
19^ aa the guest of the British Commander-in-chief. 

On bis return to fedde ha gave an Ihtirview ixritit 
his father's aj^roval of his rciriarks) to a representa¬ 
tive of the whicdi was recorded in the Royal 

Palace at Jedda and later broadcast from Loudon 
He owns a cinema projector. Visited India, for 
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health reanouB^ ia June 1943 with bis brother,r 
MuLaimziad and 'Abdullah Suleiman. In October 
and again in November he visited Palestine for 
further medical treatmentt returning with ira;)fsalr 
whom he joined m Egypt» in December 1948. 
Appuintod .Minister oi Defence in March 1944. 
Visited llbartoui^ in December 1944 to aitmnge for 
the training there oi Sa'ildi army personnel in cmving 
and maintenance. Accompanied hia father for the 
meetings with Prendcmt BcsMeveil and Mr. Churohih 
in Egypt in February 1945. Acting Viceroy during 
the idietTtse oi thr Amir Jftiyeal at tho Sea Franciioo 
Conference, and from November 1945 to February 
19*1(1 

The Amir Mausour prevailed upon Ibn Saud to 
ask Hia Majesty's Minister to request His Majesty's .. 
Oovernment to provide a military mission to train 
the Saudi Arabian army. As tbo^ result of this 
request; a small military mission was established'- 
early in 1947 at Tail the headquarters of the Saudi 
Arabiaa. armed forces, where the. Amir is generally^ 
in residence. CoK)peratioa between the Amiti in 
bis capacity of Mister oi Defence^ and the head 
of the British Military Mission has been generally 
very aatidfactory. He ia certainly very keen, but 
is. ol, hy>grlodgit .Qt. the 

organisation ox nrt own forces. 

The Amir Mansour is also in charge of the State* ^ 
owned Saudi Arabian Airlines* and relations with 
the British Chril Aft TVaining tnisaion at Tatf are •"* 
also his responsibility. 

He accompanied the Commander-in^cbiei of the 
Middle East Land Forces and the Head of the 
British Military Mission to Riy&dh in Aoril 1948, 
and showed, by combatting come of ShciJih Yusuf _ 
Yassin's more absurd notions, that he had gained "' 
some oonceptioii^ ol the mliiliwy polentialmee^ of 
Saudi .Arabia^ 

Sultan (12). Emir of Riy4dh in 1947 but dismissed 
and disgraced for taking part in a wild party at the 
capital which resulted in several deaths from exces«> 
dive consumption of methylated spirit. 

TalM, No. I (1®.—One of the King's favourite 
sons." tTinw one of the royab^ 

concubines, is t^e King's favourite. Talal went to 
Egypt in August 1944» on board H.M.S. SagittOy 
for medical treatments t 
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made of the 'Ar4if os being members of a senior 
branch of the family by virtue ol descent from Sa'ud 
ibn Fsysai, an eider brother of the King's father and 
a former ruler at Biy&dh. Their genario name of 
*Ar4if is one applied raided camels, subsequently 
** recognised," as the root impliea, and recovered by 
their owners. It seems to have been mven to them 
because they had remained in tbs hanos of the Beni 
Rashid, but escaped to Ibn Ss'ild in the course of 
Battle in 1904. Some of them rebellsd agsinil him.. 
in 1910, but the present members of the family form 
portion ol ; the King^n posts of sataliit# pnnssSiNr 
Although inconspicuous, they might produce a 
claimant, by right of senior descent, to the throne. 
Vsuious names are given in the Almanack da Gotha 
and Philby'a Arabia^ The most important of these 
princes, who bear Individually the attmsme of aU 
'Arafa, would appear to be— 

(85) Sa^nd tbn ~\Abdtd^\UiM iba Sa'U ibn . 
Fayiol .—Married the King's sister Ndra. Seems to 

^fh^obaWy ^Ae^sam!^ Arafii who was 

described in a report from Kuwait os being, 
according to a reh’able informontr, a friend of the 
'Ajman tribe and secretly hostile to Ibn Sa'tlcL 
Daughter reported to have married Amir Fay sal. 
(gT^mOctober 1085. 


rrs 


‘ Naww4f (22), a full brother of TalAl, is an animated 
and friendly boy who is becoming something of a 
traveller. He has already visited the United King¬ 
dom and Egypt* and in. ths. summer of 1947 went 
to the Unit^ States witli Shaikh l^airuddfn al* 
Zureikly (g.s.) in attendance. When passing 
through Paris he seems to have given an interview 
as a resulti of whidi one evening paper came oui 
with the headline " Mon pbra a 2(X> lammes^" 

rt 

Bfotkert. AIl Amfrs. i 

(28) and (29) Ss'd and Sa'O^ who died in 1915 
and 1930 respectively* The former left three sons: 
Fayael, Ss'dd and Fahad;^ and the latter two: 

^ Muhammad and F^^ysal. 

(80X * Abdullah ibn * AbdurrahmAn^^'Bom about 
L6M* . Accompanied King on hia visit, to Egypt In 
February 1945 for the meetings with President 
Roosevelt and Mr, Churchill. A ^endly and intelli¬ 
gent' little man who often gossips with the King's 
visitors at Riy&db. 

(81) to* (84) .Ikmad, Afufd'ii, Sa'd and 'Abdul 
Muhgin, —Younger men, the children of the old age 
of 'Abdur-Bahman ibn Faysal 


Mrdi/ Branch, Also Amfra. 

Certain of the King's ocuiins are dealt with 
separate notices, 
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in 


2*’Abdiil-’Azts ibn ntfahim 

' Governor of Medina (technidatly Acting^ (loverrioi^ 
vice the King's son .Amir KhAlid, who never actually 
held the post), until May 1935, when he was replaced 
by Abdmlah as Sidayri (No. 50 (1)), Hrf the 
reputation of being a severe and arbitral Governor. 
Wan Govemon of Abbs in 1926 at ths time ol the^ < 
olaih between the Akfaw&n and the Yemeni pilgrim 
Sansvam the-^Usbs; in the Wadi Tahmns; In 1985 

appointed a member of the Coundl of Ministers. 

' * • 

a. ’Abdol-’Afs ibn Mn’emmsf 

Governor of Jedda until iTuns 1985^ when he waal^ 
appointed Governor ol Tail in the room of Amir 
AMullalHini^snudunoUoiAmh^F^ (Na I (8)i 
Bom in or about 1904. Cornea of a fonUer ruling 
family of Nejd* apparently the same Beni Mu'ammar* 
of Ayaina^ who were prominent in the early daya.of 
the WahhAoi movement and are mentioned several^'' 
times in Pliilby's .Irabio* Brought up principally at 
Btyidb; Was Governor of Tanbu^ for tome tme and 
earned a good reputation there* Was appointed to 
Jedda in August 1082, with the title of Ainh, on the 
death of Hajji 'Abdullah 'AU Riza, a leadinglocai mer* 
chant who had been govamor with the m titls of 
Qaimmaqam since King Huseyn'a time* He is good- 
looking and pleasant^ but mtentiousi fedbably on the 
score ol his blue blood. He was keen on riding and 
otherformsof sport until ofBlcted by paralysis in 1989. 
He went to India for special treatment in Morohr 
1941, but returned incurable in October 1941. Now 
completely dbal and unable to walk 

4 ^Abdnk’Azb ibft Moei’ld ibs, Jihwi iba Sa^ 

Bom about 1892. Second cousin to the King. 
Governor of H&il since 1925 or earlier. Said by the 
Sheykh of Kuwait In March 1982 to be only 40; but 
..j to have aged greatly owing to worvy^ Was mu^ ia 
evidence in as one of the King’s right-hand men 
at the time ol the Akhwan rebellion. Came into 
prominence in February 1930, when, apparently 
without the King’s authority, he conduct^ a rai^ 
on the scale of a punitive expeflition. which it was* 
in fact, intended to bs» into Transjordan. Disavowed 
by the King at the time, but maintained in his 
govemorate. Was in November 1982 put at the head 
^ the principal force despatched to reduce the ^Asir 
. rebels^ and proceeded from Hiy4dh to 'Abb4 and 
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but a ^ ^ assumed supreme command of 
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fcM'ces iu 'Asir. Baid tlieu to be intended lor the 
'•Oc^morat^Oeneral ol the whole 'Aair hni 
eventually returned to Hail. A man lor oceaaionB 
requiring drastic action. Appointed inapector of the 
frontier area on the Ba'udi-Iraq frontier in 1936, 
duties he oombinos with those of Governor of Hail, 
lu 1939 w^as said to have aroused suspicion at 
Eiylidb as having designs on the throne which he 
might try to carry out on the death of Ihn Baud. 
Reported in 1948 to be well preserved. Medium 
lieight, good figure, a sensitive mouth with large 
hawk-like nose, full blaok beard and refined features; 
easy assured manner and is both courteous and 
pleasant to foreigners. He is a very stnct Wahhabi 
and carries pow ers of life and death without prior 
reference to the King. Rules all the Jebel Bhanunar 
district. 

5. *Abdol-’Aziz (ibn Hamud) ibn Zeyd 

Inspector of Bedouin in Transjordan frontier area. 

Boro probably about 1697. Gomes of a Hail family 
been Vacated in Constantiaople. Bent to 'Amm&s 
iu sumnier of 1926 to discuss claims in respect of 
raids, and aiteiided with two other Ba'iidi delegates 
an nlxjitive conference at Ma'an in September. Was 
one of the two Ba*udi delegates on tribunal which 
sat ui Jericho from February to May 1927 in 
accordance wdtii the Hadda Agreement. Was later 
an Assistant Governor of Jedda. Sent to 'Amm&n 
in August 1980 as Ba'fidi agent at the MacHonnell 
investigation r^arding raids. Appointed Inspector 
of Bed Ilia m the frontier region in January 1931, 
and held meetings at long intervals with Captain 
Glubb, his opposite number in Transjordan. 
Personally amiable, but will take no responsibibty 
without reference to the King. From 1936 to 1938 
was inspector of the whole Transjordan-Saudi 
frontier, imder a scheme for dividing the northern 
frontier area into three aectors under inspectors 
with wide pow'ers. In May 1948 was appointed 
Saudi Consul at Damascus in succession to Eusheyd 
said to be related to the Beni Rashid. Said to liave 
Pasha. He was promoted to be minister to Syria 
in 1944. He is now a semi-invalid and rarely leaves 
his bed. 

6. Abdul Handd al-Khatib ‘ 

Bom about 1905. The family is of Malayan origin 
and settled in Mecca about the beginning of the 
19th century. He has a reputation os an 'Alim 
and has written aeveral theological works in Arabic. 
His elder brother. 'Abdul Malik Kliatib Pashu was 
Hashemite Agent in Cairo until 1925. He himself 
w^as mixed up in Hashemite mtrigues, and in pw* 
ticular in the preparation of Ibn Rifada's raid in 
1982. He returned to the Hejaz in 1936 under the 
amnesty of the previous year. Was made a member 
of the Mecca Majlis ush-Shura until his appoint¬ 
ment as Saudi Arabian Gharg4 d'Afiairea in Pakistan 
ill May 1948. He knows no English/and according 
to soma reports may still be in touch with the pro* 
Hashemite “ Hejax Consiitutional Patty ** in Cairo. 
He is 110 relation to Fuad al-Khatib (g«r.). 

7. ^Abdullah ibn Blayhid 

A leading figure among the Wahhkbi Ulema. 
C/Oines from H£^. Qadh! of Mecca after its occutm- 
tion by Ibn Sa'fidv and was described in Eldon 
Rutter's account of him (1925-26) as a ** bent and 
wiaened little man." Appointad Qmxi QAdU ol the 
Hejar. in January 1926. Was Insiriimcntal in May 
1026 in obtaining a htwa from seventeen Ulaina of 
Medina in support of the WahhAbi policy of 
destroying tombs Head of the Nejdi delegates at ^ 
the Moslem Congress of June 1926. Again visited 
Medina in November of that year In attendance on 
the King and in the ooinpany of 'Abdullah ibn Hasan 


{see 12 {!)), bent on purging the phicij of iniquity 
as Mecca been puri^ed. Vacated post at Mecca 
in 1928 and returned to H&il, Was thought at that 
time to favour the extremists of the Akhwdn move¬ 
ment. Still visits Mecca at Intervals. Thought to 
be embarrassing in high places ow'^ing to his frankness 
and fanaticism. Bigned the pronouncenient by the 
Ulama of Nejd in favour of Jihkd at the time o! the 
Ibn RifAda rebellion in 1932. 


8. 'Abdullah KAzim 

A Hejazi said to bo of Cossack origin. Born about 
1887. Was employed in the Mecca Post Ofiice in 
King Husscun's time. Appointed Sa'udi Director- 
General of Posts and Telegraph b in 1926 and still 
holds the post Went to Port Sudan in March 1926 
as one of Ibn Su'ud's delegates to negotiate about 
the E.T.C. cable and showed himself an obstructive 
negotiator. Was again pretty sticky in taking 
dehvery of Marconi wireiess iu 1981-88, but created 
a good impression at th« time of the cable and 
wMeas negotiations in the spring of 1935. 

9, ’Abdullah ibn Mnhammad Ibn ’Aqtl (or ’Aqeyil) 

In 1926 Governor of Jauf, but had vacated the 
post by March 1928, when he wae put in command 
^ a force sent to quell the disturbance created at Wejh 
by Humid ibn RifAdu. Probably identicul with the 
Ibn ’Aqil who wae mentioned in May 1981 as a 
possible candidate for the governorship of Tebuk, but 
was not appointed. 'Abdullah ibn 'A^l commanded 
the Ikliwan mobilised in Juno 1932 to repress the 
further rebedlion of Hamid ibn Rifada 


10. ’Abdullah ibn Muhammad al*i^adhl 

Vice-President of the Legislative Council and 
Assistant Viceroy. Probably born about 1883. 
Principal member of the ladlil family q.v, W as 
formerly a merchant in Jedda. Described in 1917 as 
" anti-Sherif and pro-English " and as going by the 
sobriquet of " Englisi " in Jedda. Put in prison at 
that time in Mecca for some unknown offence. 
Played no particular r6ie subsequently (and was so 
little valued for brain-power as to bn Iraown ns the 
Sheep '*) until ex-King *Ali sent lum on a delegation 
to fSE^gotiate with Ibn Sa'fid at Mecca. W’ent over 
definitely to Ibn Sa'fid and acted os hifi representa¬ 
tive at Babigh for the 1925 pilgrimage, in whidi 
employment he is said to have feathered his nest. 
Attached to the King's son, Muhammad, us adviser 
when the young Amir occupied Medina later in 1925. 
Figured as a Hejaxi delegate at the Moslem Congress 
in Mecca in June 1926.. Obtained about the same 
periotl, in p^rtneiship with Indians settled in Mecca, 
a contract for motor transport, but lost it. Did better 
as purveyor to the Government. Sent on an 
unsuccessful nnssion to Eritrea in 1927 in connexion 
wdth negotiations for the recognition of Ibn 6a'ud by 
Italy and proposed treaty arrangementB. Also had 
some part in the treaty negotiations with Great 
Britain. Became nasiatant to the Viceroy at Mecca 
and 80 on to appointment to hia present post in or 
before 1929. Went in that year on a mission to 
Persia. Alleged in the tame year to have done nicely 
in the ooinpany of 'Abdullali SuleyinAn by cornering 
bezine, Ac., just before new duties were imposed. 
Appears to enjoy the King's confidence in a high 
degree nnd to st^r an even or waggly eourte between 
rival fttctionB. Not impressive in appearance or con- 
rwersation; ttill aooEiewhat of a th^p; but wore Mt 
dignities with an acquhed oir of dignity, sobriety 
and sagacity, which may be a pari of his success. 
May still have commercia) interests, but has long 
been dissociated from the business of the otlier 
Fadhls. Acting 
1939 and again 
of 1948. 
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11. ’Abdullah an Nafisi 

Important as being Ibn Sa’&d’s agent at Kuwait, 
where he is established as a merchant and once did a 
large business in rice, <kc. Now elderly and less 
active. Seems 8ensii)le. 

12. ’Abdullah ibn SuJeynuua al Hamdw 

Minister of Finance. Bom about 1887. Of 
plebeian ’Aneyza origin. Started life in a small way 
with the Qusaibis, originally, it is said, as a coffee 
boy. Spent ten years as clerk in their Bombay 
office. Returned to Nejd about 1919. Said to have 
gone bankrupt as a broker. Recommended by the 
Qusaibis to replace his brother, who had died, as a 
clerk in the King’s Diw’an. Rose to be head of the 
Diwan. Became Director-General of Finance and 
had acquired complete control of all financial matters 
by September 1928, when it was remarked that he 
travelled in greater state than the King himself 
between Mecca and Jedda. Has since been the most 
powerful of the King’s advisers. His position was 
strongly assailed in October 1931 by a cabal, which 
included the Amir Faysal, Fuad Hamza, ’Abdullah 
al Fadhl (perhaps a doubtful enemy) and Mr. Philby. 
Was sent for a time to lend a hand with the Tawil 
mission in Hasa, but had his place kept warm for 
him and returned to it. Was promoted in August 
1932 from being Director-General of Finance to the 
post of Minister of Finance for the Hejaz and Nejd 
and its Dependencies, thus obtaining the title of 
Wazir, hitherto enjoyed only by the Amir Faysal. 
Continues to be supreme in the financial administra¬ 
tion and has his finger in many other pies, being in 
effect Comptroller of the Privy Purse, Grand Master 
of Ordnance, Quarter-Master-General on occasion, 
general manager of the King’s establishment of 
slaves and pilgrimage-organiser. Appointed in 1935 
to the specific additional post of Deputy Minister of 
Defence. Probably entirely faithful to the King, 
whose needs he supplies at the expense of others 
having demands on the Treasur}*, and who gives him 
a free hand in finance regardless of the effect on 
public opinion. A man of rather mean appearance, 
but emphatically a live wire.” Ready and 
energetic in conversation and full of ideas" about 
development. Has spent long periods at Jedda 
acting as the representative of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. The main burden of dealing 
with the Italian ^Cnister’s procrastinations and 
evasions in January and February 1942 fell on 
him and he acquitted himself very creditably. He 
was the originator of the agricultural development 
scheme at Al Kharj and show'ed great energy and 
enthusiasm in the face of much hostility, envy and 
ill-natured criticism from his brother advisera. A 
keen fisherman and a tireless traveller, his other 
pleasures include tobacco, and the bottle. He has a 
good sense of humour and repartee sharpened in 
many verbal battles with his rivals. His position 
was weakened somewhat by the dismissal in April 
1944 of his friend and prot4g4 Najib Salha (No. 69) 
whose pro-American enthusiasm he is thought to 
share. Was a very harassed and worried man during 
1944 w’hen faced with the prospect of having to 
reorganise the country’s finances and economy on 
sounder lines. Accompanied the King to Egypt in 
February 1945 for the meetings with President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill. Is cultivated by the 
Americans whose increasing tendency to play the 
r61e of Lady Bountiful to Saudi Arabia naturally 
appeals to him as Minister of Finance. The abuse of 
his official position by his brother Hamad, and the 
latter’s sons, is gross and scandalous. 

In August 1946 visited the United States, 
accompanied by a rabble of official and unofficial 
nangers-on. for the purpose of negotiating a loan to 
be used for purchase in the United States of essen- 
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tial supplies and rehabilitation equipment. A 
10 million dollar line of credit for these purposes 
was granted by the Export-Import Bank, secured 
by an assignment of royalties due from the oil 
company. It seems that the Minister and his 
entourage took the opportunity afforded by their 
presence in America to make a large number of 
purchases on private account. 

13. Abdul-Wahhab, Descendants of 

The following seem to be the most notable of the 
descendants of the founder of Wahhabism: — 

(1) * Abdullah ibn Hasan. —^Is one of the leading 
Wahhabi Ulema in Mecca. Played a role in 1926, 
with 'Abdullah ibn Blayhid (q.t?"), in the Wahhabi 
purging of the Holy Cities, and was in 1929 thought, 
like him, to favour the Ikliwan extremists. Si^ed 
the pronouncement of the Ulama in favour of Jihad 
at the time of the Ibn Rifada rebellion in 1932. Now 
Grand Qadhi. Proud and fanatical. 

Known as ” Shaikh al-Islam,” he is thought to 
exercise considerable influence over Ibn Saud in 
religious and non-religious matters. 

(2) Muhammad ibn * Abdul-* Aziz ibn Sheykh, 
nicknamed as-Sahahi, formerly Governor of Taif, 
transferred to Riyadh in 1932 as Assistant to the 
Amir Sa’ud. 

(3) 'AbduhLatxf Family. —Four sons and a 
probable grandson of a descendant named ’Abdul- 
Latif were among the ten signatories of the declara¬ 
tion of Jihad referred to under (1). No. (2) and the 
mother of the Amir Faysal (q.t?.) also probably 
belong to this connexion. 

14. ’Abdul-Wahhab Abu MaUia 

A personage of consequence in *Asir, possibly of 
the Sheykhly family of Malha near Sabya, although 
this cannot be affirmed. Was described in 1927 as 
Director of Finance in ’Asir, and w^as in that year 
one of four delegates sent by Ibn Sa’fid to negotiate 
with the Imam Yahya. Probably still has the title 
of Director of Finance and commanded the Sa’fldi 
forces wdiich entered Sabya in November 1932. 

15. ’Abdur-Rauf as-Sabbw 

Bom in the Hejaz probably between 1888 and 
1893. Grandson of an immigrant from Egypt. 
Educated in the Hejaz and in Egypt. Associated 
with his father, Hasan, and others in what was in 
1917 the principal hide and skin bfusiness in Jedda 
and Mecca. Impressed the Hejazis at that time by 
his knowledge and European manners. Was made 
Director of Education in Jedda, but was dismissed 
and reverted to trade in cotton goods and skins. 
Edited in 1925 the anti-Sa’Adi paper Al-Umma in 
Cairo with the help of one of the Dabbaghs. Given 
a post by the Amir ’Abdullah as manager of his 
estates in Transjordan in or before 1931. Was an 
active supporter of the Hizb-al-Ahr4r-al-Hij&zi, and 
was concerned in 1932 in the press propaganda and 
financial arrangements of the outside promoters of 
movements against Ibn So’fid. Seems to have gone 
at least once to Eritrea in this connexion. Was 
dismissed by the Amtr ’Abdullah in the autumn of 
1932 as a result of these political activities, but went 
on with them. Excluded from Egypt, Palestine and 
Transjordan, whereupon he retired to Bagdad, where 
he was understood to have become a private secre¬ 
tary to the late ex-King Ali. Returned to the Hejaz 
with or at the same time as Ahmad-al-Mujallid in 
July 1935, and was appointed in 1936 a member of 
the Legislative Council. In 1938 did some propa* 
ganda for Ibn Saud in Egypt. Appointed Director- 
General of Waqfs in December 1942 in succession to 
Seyyid Abdul-Wahhab. Appointed president of the 
Mecca Municipality in November 1945. RejX)rted to 
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be one of the founders of the illegal emigri “ Hejaz 
Const! tutionat Party. * ’ 

16. Muhammad Sa^d al Kurdi 

Formerly Director of Police in Jedda. Of Kurdish 
origin, from Zakho. Was previously Director of 
Police at Rabigh and gave offence to the legation by 
trying to commandeer a car which was taking the 
Kawab of Bahawalpur to Medina. Was transferred 
to Jedda in 1932 and confirmed in the post early in 
1933. Was removed from his post in Jedda and 
apparently reappointed to Rabigh in 1933. Officer 
Commanding troops in Jedda in 1936, in which 
capacity he was in charge of aviation during the 
presence of the Italian Air Mission 1937-39. 
According to a Russian pilot, showed ability and a 
real desire to learn about aviation. Was cultivated 
assiduously by the Italian pilot, probably received 
bribes from him, and learned Italian. Very anti- 
British when the Palestine trouble was at its height 
in 1938. Commanded the Saudi contingent w'hich 
went to Palestine to fight the Jews in May 1048. 

17. ’Abdur-Rahman al-Bassam 

Formerly Second Assistant in the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs. Educated in Egypt. Speaks 
English. Helped Sheikh Yusuf Yasin with the 
English versions of the Sa’udi-Koweit Agreements 
signed at Jedda in April 1942. 

18. ’Ail Taha 

Assistant Governor of Jedda since 1928. A Hejazi 
born about 1894, Rose from a small post as secre¬ 
tary to the Governor. Cadaverous and unhealthy. 
Speaks Turkish well. Well meaning, and not with¬ 
out intelligence. Acted as Deputy Governor of 
Jedda from April 1944 and showed himself helpful 
and co-operative over routine matters with His 
Majesty's Legation. Has a working knowledge of 
French. Reverted to his former post of Assistant 
Governor on the appointment in April 1945 of a 
new Governor, Abdurrahman Sidayri (g.v.), all of 
whose w’ork, both in the latter’s rare presences and 
lengthy absences, he continues to do. 

19. Bujad (or Humayd) Family 

A leading family in the notoriously fanatical 
Ghutghut section of the 'Ateyba tribe. 

For an account of individual members of the 
family see Personalities Report for 1946. 

20. Dabbagh Family 

.A Mecca family of “ Moorish " (i.e., some North- 
West Africa) origin. Appear to be Seyyids. 
Became prominent in 1932 in connexion with plot 
behind the revolt of Ibn Rifadah and the prepara¬ 
tions for the retarded revolt in 'Asir. The family is 
numerous. 

For an account of individual members of the 
family see Personalities Report, for 1946. 

21. Dawish Family 

A leading family in the Mutayr tribe. Its best- 
known member, Faysal ad-Dawish, famous as a 
raider, as one of Ibn Sa'fid's principal lieutenants 
and ns a rebel against him. died as a State prisoner 
at Riyadh in October 1931. His name is, however, 
still potent in Eastern Arabia, where he was regarded 
as more than an ordinary sheykh—a kingly man 
and a king maker. This gives importance to his 
sons, two of whom have figured in reports from 
Kuwait. 

(1) Bandar ibn Faysal ad-Dawish .—Said to be 
looked to by the Mutayr as the leader they desire, 
but to be himself very cautious and unwilling to 
move at present. Reported in December 1932 to 


have countered a question by Ibn Sa'ud as to whom 
the Mutayr w^anted for a leader by saying “ No one 
but Your Majesty.” 

(2) Al-Humaydi ibn Faysal ad Dawish ,—Visited 
Ibn Sa’ud at Riyadh in the autumn of 1932, w’hen 
the King was making efforts to reconcile the ex-rebel 
Mutayr and 'Ajman, still hostile to him, and was 
well received and rewarded. 

The ladies of this family seem to count. The 
political agent at Kuw’ait, wdio had befriended them 
when Faysal was surrendered to Ibn Sa’fid in 
January 1930, was visited by various of them on 
several occasions in 1932. They included Faysal’s 
mother, wdio hid bitter hatred of the King beneath 
copious praises; a sister, whose rumoured marriage 
to a Harb Sheykh was regarded as an augury of 
reconciliation betw^een his tribe and the Mutayr, but 
was afterw^ards denied; and a cousin, still a woman 
of considerable charm and humour, who had been 
married to Sheykh Mubarak of Kuwait, to a deceased 
son of Faysal ad-Dawish and, lastly, as prize of war, 
to Ibn Sa'fid's brother 'Abdullah. 

22. Fadhl (al-Fazal) Family 

Nejdis of 'Aneyza origin long settled in the Hejaz. 
An original 'Abdullah had at least five sons, all now 
deceased, with one possible exception. Each of these 
had issue. Members of the first and second genera¬ 
tions after the original 'Abdullah were concerned in 
firms doing important business in the Hejaz and 
India, where they had a high reputation, enhanced 
by their position as business agents of Ibn Sa'fid, 
until 1930. Family differences and bad trade led to 
the collapse of their business at Bombay and 
Karachi in that year. The two partners most actively 
concerned in the business in India absconded to the 
Hejaz, where a third tried to dissociate himself from 
the partnership. The affairs of the family have for 
some years been the subject of very complicated 
litigation and have engaged the attention of various 
British authorities for reasons too long to recapitu¬ 
late. The family still have influential connexions in 
the Hejaz, and several members of it have been given 
employment by Ibn Sa’fid. Apart from 'Abdullah 
ibn Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah, w'ho is the subject of 
a separate notice, the following deserve mention : — 

(1) Muhammady son of the 'Abdullah just men¬ 
tioned. In business in Jedda and did a tidy trade 
in grain. Disinherited by his father in 1943 as a 
result of a quarrel. Died in 1946. 

(2) Ibrahim ibn Abdurrahmdn .—One of the two 
who absconded from India in 1930. Appointed a 
member of the Legislative Council in October 1930. 
Became later a secretary to the Amir Faysal. Was 
called on to resign, ostensibly on grounds of ill-health, 
by Amir Faysal. He is now living in Mecca and 
engaged in trade in an unimportant way; but is still 
said to enjoy the confidence of Amir Faysal. 

(3) Muhammad ibn Abdurrahmdn ibn * Abdullah .— 
Was a partner in the firm which collapsed in India 
in 1930, but resided in Jedda and tried to dissociate 
himself from the other partners, his brother and 
cousin. 

(4) * Abdullah ibn Ibrahim ibn * Abdullah .—Private 
secretary to the Amir Faysal in 1926. Afterwards 
one of the partners who absconded from India. 
Selected in 1931 for the post of charg4 d'affaires in 
Holland, under scheme which did not materialise for 
having a legation there with the Sa'fidi Minister in 
London as minister. Appointed Treasurer to the 
Government later in 1931, as a result of the cabal 
against 'Abdullah Suleym&n. Later became Director 
of Finance in Jedda, then Government representa¬ 
tive to the Arabian-American Oil Company at 
Dhahran and Sa'fidi representative for supplv 
matters in Bahrein. Speaks English. Appointed 
member of the Council of Ministers in February 
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1946. Appointed Saudi Consul-General at Cairo 
during 1946 and promoted to minister in December 
1946 on the retirement 6f Fauzan as-Sabiq (q-v,). 

(5) Ibrahim ibn Suleymdn al *Aqil, —Son-in-law 
of father of (4), and has taken the place of (2) as 
Rais-ul-Divvan of the Amir Faysal. Is an impor¬ 
tant official and enjoys Amir Faysal's complete 
confidence. Accompanied liim to London in 1939 
for the Palestine discussions. As a young man spent 
considerable time in India. Speaks a very little 
ICnglish and some Urdu. A man of culture and 
pleasing manners. Accompanied the Amir Faysal 
to the San Francisco Conference in April 1945. Has 
been suggested as a possible minister in London; but 
for some reason Ibn Saud does not like him. Now 
(1948) has the personal rank of minister-plenipoten¬ 
tiary. Accompanied the Emir to the United States 
and to the United Kingdom in the summer of 1948. 

23. Fahad ibn Zu'ayr 

Late Governor of 'Asir. Was head of the mission 
sent to 'Asir in May 1930 to make the arrangements 
which subsequently culminated in its practical 
annexation by Ibn Sa'ud. Was later appointed 
Amir, though probably not the first to hold the post. 
Reported to Ibn Sa'ud with increasing urgency in 
the autumn of 1932 that the Idrisi was getting 
beyond himself. The Idrisi, professing complete 
loyalty to the King, complained bitterly of Fahad's 
rough treatment. The King, anxious to placate the 
Idrisi, steered a middle course and sent a commis¬ 
sion to investigate. Before it could reach the spot 
the Idrisi had gone into open revolt and Fahad had 
to escape from his seat of government at Jiz&n. Was 
little heard of for some time afterwards, but was 
appointed Governor of Qunfida in or about June 1938. 
Now (1948) no longer holds this post. 

24. Fawzan as-Sabiq 

Formerly Sa’fidi Charge d’Affaires in Egypt and 
consul-general in Cairo. Appointed in August 1936 
upon the conclusion of the Sa'fidi-Egyptian Treaty 
of May 1936. Previously Sa’fidi agent in Egypt. 
Born about 1888. Belongs by origin to the ’Uqeyl, 
the guild, as it w'ere, of recognised caravan-guides. 
Educated in a Turkish school at ’ Amman. Said to 
have lived for many years in Bombay. Is by pro¬ 
fession a dealer in camels and horses and still 
appears to do this business. Was Ibn Sa’fid's agent 
in Damascus before 1924. Is described by Sir 
Walter Smart as a devout Moslem, plain, slow, 
courteous and old-fashioned; politically rather 
innocent, but possessed of a certain native shrewd¬ 
ness. He is never used by Ibn Saud for important 
political work. A keen race-goer who spends much 
of his time at the races in Cairo and Alexandria. 
Promoted to rank of minister in January 1946 
during Ibn Saud’s visit to Egypt. 

During the last years of his mission became quite 
deaf and probably rather feeble-minded. He 
resigned in December 1946 on the grounds of ill- 
health. 

25. Fuad Bey Hamza 

Born about 1900, he is a Druze of Abeih, in the 
Lebanon, where the family are prosperoi^s than 
they were. One brother Sa’id was accused of com¬ 
plicity in the miirder of a Christian priest at Abeih in 
1930, but was finally acquitted in April-May 1934. 
Educated in Turkish schools in Syria, the Teachers* 
Training College, Beirut, and the Syrian Protestant 
College, Beirut. Was Inspector of Schools at 
Damascus for a time. Obtained a post as clerk 
under the Palestine Department of Public Health 
in 1921. Resigned after a few months and took 
service under the Department of Education as a 
teacher in Acre. Transferred in 1922 to a secondary 
school in Jen7salem as teacher in English and 


remained until 1926. Studied simultaneously at the 
La>v School, got a certificate of I^al Studies in 
1925 and qualified in five subjects, including Consti¬ 
tutional History and Public International Law, for 
the Diploma, but did not complete the course. Had 
a uniformly good record in Palestine, but was mixed 
up in politics and the Druze insurrectionary move¬ 
ment. May have feared arrest, although he was 
not, in fact, in danger of it. Left for Egypt on the 
2nd December, 1926, Apparently was to go to India 
on a Syro-Palestinian delegation, but was drawn to 
the Hejaz, where, after giving English lessons for a 
time, he was taken into the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs by Yusuf Yasin, then acting for Dr. 'Abdullah 
Damluji. Became Acting Minister in July 1928, 
when Dr, Damluji left on a mission, never to return 
Had probably worked earlier to undermine Damluji's 
position. Remained Acting Minister until the Amir 
Faysai became titular Minister with Fuad as Under¬ 
secretary, but still effective head of the Ministry in 
December 1930. Retained his post, with a seat on 
tlie Council of Ministers when the latter was con¬ 
stituted early in 1932. Visited Europe for the first 
time as a member of the Sa'fidi Mission under the 
.Amir Faysal in the spring of 1932 and did all the real 
business. Was made an honorary K.B.E. during the 
visit to London, and for several years carried a pass¬ 
port in which he and his wife appeared os Sir Fuad 
and Lady Hamza. Visited Europe again in 1934 
and 1935 and conducted important negotiations with 
the Foreign Office, and in 1939 went to London with 
the Amir Faysal and took a prominent part in the 
Palestine discusfuons. 

Fuad Hamza is alert, intelligent, well informed on 
matters pertaining to his work and industrious. 
Speaks English well and Turkish and some French. 
Equally devoted to his own ambitions and to the 
cause of Arab nationalism, serving Ibn Sa'fid as its 
exponent, though inclined sometimes to despair of 
the system of which he has made himself part. 
Keeps in touch with other Nationalists in Palestine, 
and probably Syria. Very hostile to 'Abdullah 
Suleyman and took part in the unsuccessful drive 
against him in 1931. Is a very poor Moslem, and 
conforms to Wahabism no more than he is obliged 
to. Would like to see Sa’fidi Arabia, a name of 
which lie was one of the authors, develop on modem, 
more or less constitutional lines. Rather bumptious 
and sometimes difficult to deal ith, but responds to 
personal handling. His attitude towards foreign 
Powers is determined by Arab nationalism, and if, 
as there is some ground to believe, he accepted a 
large bribe from the Italians at the time of the 
Ethiopian war, it does not follow that this affected 
his advice tp Ibn Sa’fid. Possesses a splendid villa 
in the best part of Beirut which could not have been 
built out of legitimate savings, even supplemented 
by a sum of £3,000 which Ibn Saud is said to have 
contributed to this object. 

In 1939 was appointed first Sa'fidi Minister to 
Paris. Removed to Vichy after the collapse of 
France in 1940, where his record was not reassuring. 
Withdrawn from there and appointed first Sa'fiai 
Minister in Angora where he proceeded in April 1943 
The King did not want him to return to Sa’fidi 
Arabia, and the great power he once wielded passed 
entirely into the hands of his rival, Yusuf Yasin. 

Incurred the King’s displeasure by intrigues and 
attempts at mediating between the French and the 
Syrians and the latter and the Lebanese when on a 
visit to the Lebanon during the troubles in Novem¬ 
ber 1943. Was permitted to return to Sa’fidi Arabia 
in April 1944 and was present at most of the inter¬ 
views between His Majesty’s Minister and Ibn Sa'fid 
in April and May. Tveft for Angora again in the 
autumn of 1944 but lingered on in Beirut on the way 
and meddled in the abortive Franoo-Syrian negotia¬ 
tions early in 1945, before returning to Turkey. 
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A(U)r a brief visit to Snudi Arabia in the autumn of 
1046, )ie left again for urgent medical treatment 
(heart trouble). Returned, rather unwillingly, in 
April 1046 and has since completely re-established 
himself in the King's contidence as llis Majesty's 
adviser on foreign affairs, in Riyadh. Ibn Baud twice 
went out of his way to assure His Majesty's Minister 
in May and Juno Ii)40 that Fmul Hain/a is an able 
and much-maligned man. 

In 1047 was appointed .Minister of State 
>vitli the duty of regularising the Baud! Arabian 
Government's relations with the concession urv 
companies and the contractors ouguged n]Kai the 
viirions public utility projects. He seemed to set 
about his new duties energetically and w’ilh an 
unctaMoroiitisingly legalistic upproacli to nil matters 
in dispute but after a month or two lie vanished, 
apparently to Beiriii. Tliis new appointment wa.s 
held coiUMirrently with that of minister to Turkey 
until Mtiicli 1048 when his brother Tcwfiip un 
amiable imnentitv, was aw arded llial post. He soon 
returned his attention to foreign affairs and acted a.s 
tran.shttor during His Majesty's AmbnsSiulor's visit 
to the King in •famiary 1048. In April 1048 he 
again left for liiirut for luu^lth reasons but soon 
recovered sufliciently to attend the meeting.^ of the 
Council of the Arab League at ^Ainninn and ro 
accfnnpany King .Vbdullnb on lu‘s visit to Ibn Smid 
in dune 1948. 

26. Fuad al-KhaUfi 

Ibirn in tbe Lelumon alamt IKTu. Educutefl at 
tlic S\rian Protestant College (now the Anieviean 
University at Beirut). BecaTiic a teacher at (lordnn 
Cnll(‘gt% Kbartoum. Joined King Hussein about lOL'} 
ami later beeaim* bis FonJgn Seoretarv. Left the 
llejay. with King Ali in If^io. 

Used 

these connexions lo extract n tmusion of £120 per 
annitm frfiin the Kmir .Abdidlali of Tiansjordan who 
used him as a court poet and buffcain. Believed to 
Iiavc been in conininnication wdth the French in 
Syria in 1940 and MUt. Broke with the Emir 
Abdullnb in 1046 and retired to I be fjebanon. 
Returned to the Hejnz in 1047 lo go on Pilgrimage. 
Made bis peace with Ibn Sand and was appointed 
Saudi Arabian Minister tf» Afghanistan in June I04H. 
Snkl to be showing signs of senile decay. No rela¬ 
tion to Abdid Hamid al-Kliatib (r/.v.). 

27. mfij (Ilafidh) Wahba 

Sn'udi Minister hi London. An E^ptian born 
probably between 1885 and 1800, Educated at 
AI-A/.liar. Mixed u|i in Kationalist and pan-Tslnmic 
politics in early mtuduHsI and wa.s closely associated 
with '.\bdul-*Azly. Sbawtsb. Definitely anfi-British 
at time of Great War and said to have been deported 
from India. Baal to Imve been in Bahrein at one 
time. Started a school at Kuwait and passed thence 
in Ibn Sa'tjd's service. Became tutor to the Amfr 
Faysal and aeeo?npanied llie prince to Tiondon in 
loio. Was one f»f Ibn Sa'ud's dedegatos at the 
alairiivc Kuwait Conference in 102.6-24, In supreme 
eliarg“ of I be civil nido of the Administration at 
Me<*ra in 1025. wiili a viceregal title, and did well. 
Bead the King's inaugural address at the Moslem 
CongreH"* in Mecca in June 1020. Much employed 
on niissir)ns and negotiations during the ensuhig 
Years, /a/fr a/iVi lf»ok port in mgotiabfons with 
Sir G. Clayton in 1025. 1027 and 1028 and expounded 
Thn Sa’ud’s views and fonrs regarding Italian policy 
in the Rod Boa, Bolshevik activity and ITashimlte 
sovereignty in neighbouring countries to the 
Rosideney nl Cairo early in 1028, During all this 
peri«xl wagcil II ding (long struggle agidust the Syrian 
influences around (he King, and had ups and downs. 
Whs occult I'd towiirds the end (J 1020. but returned 
to favour Hofin after and became .Assistant Viceroy 


beside tlie Amir Faynal. Thought to have 
indisposed the Amtr by his masterfulness as h 
tutor and his disregard as Assistant Viceroy 
for the Amir's position. Relegated in July 1928 
to the post of Director-General of Education. Went 
to London in 1929 to represent Ibn Sa’flid at the 
International Postal Congress. While there w^as 
selected for the post of Minister in London, but did 
not take up the post for over a year, during which 
interval he went on a sort of undefined mission to 
Kuw'oit and was also employed much about tlie 
King's person, though he appeared on the whole to 
have lost ground to the Byrians. He and Fund 
Homzu are deadly enemies. Hus during Hs tenure 
of the legation in J^ondon represented his country on 
international occasions, at Geneva and elsewhere. 
"Was designated in 1981 to bo Minister at The Hagu»r, 
but the arrangements have never materialised for 
reasons of econenny. Represented Su'iidi Arabia at 
the opening of llie Tokyo mosque in 1988. 

Hafiz Wahba has .sown lii.s political wild oats. His 
anti-British sentiments are supposed to have under¬ 
gone a change in or before 1928, wdien lu» was 
reported as being accustomed to say that, as regards 
Egypt he would always be against Great Britain, 
but, as a servant of Ibn Sa'Ad, believed the Kina's 
interest lo lie in friendly relations vsilb His Majesty's 
Government. Ho has certainly shown himself well- 
di^posod in Tiondon, and has been flistinctly helpful. 
Hn is a gmid propagandist for Ibn Sa'Ad on the 
lecture platform and in society. Neither taciturn nor 
talkative, be appeals by bis sense of humour and 
looks imylhing but n WahbAbi (except thst he 
nbstaius from alcohol and tobacco) at the Hyde Park 
Hotel or the Savoy. Likes the theatre too. and 
alleged to have a passion for night clubs to which be 
giivi* full rein in New York in 1988. Speaks goc.Hl 
Englisli. A useful .servant to the King, whose 
respect and confidence In* eomiuandR. He was on 
liaive in Ka'udi Andiin early in 1940 and returned 
via Koweit. where Ik* settled with the Political 
Agent the temporniw form of the Sn'Odi-Koweit 
Agrt'cments. which were then brought into force 
pending the drawing up and .signing of the final 
texts. Accompanied the Amirs Fnisal and Khalid on 
their visit to America and England in the winter of 
1943. He returned witli them to Sa'fldi Arabia in 
December 1948 and was present at most of the inter¬ 
views between His Mnjrsty’s Minister and the King 
in March nnd April 1914. Bbowwl liiin.self genuinely 
coueerned at state of country's finances and general 
WMTuption of Ba'udi offieinls. The King appeared t.o 
consider him ns one of his most IruHtworthy coun¬ 
sellors. He returne<l to England in April 1944. 
Visitedtlie King again in January 1945 and 
accompanied liini to Egypt in Febrnarv for the 
meetings with President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Cburebill. Was a member of the Sn'6di delegation 
which attended the San Francisco Conference in 
April 1946. Was Assistant Saudi delegate 
Preparatory Commission and First Assembly of 
United Nations. Made a K.C.V.O., 10th May, 1946. 
Promoted to be first Biiudi Arabian .Arubassador in 
Febninr\ 1948. Was present during the abortise 
treaty negotiations in RiyAdb in 1048. nnd on bis 
own saying (pnirndlcd with Fuad Hnm/ii over tls* 
latter's interpretation to the King of certain of Tlis 
Majesty's .\mbasRa(lca’'s remarks. 

28. Hamad Sulcymftn 

TTnder-Sccrctary of State for Finance, brother of 
'Abdullah BulcyrnAn. ^.v., and has worke<l under 
him. Once .a petty trader in Bahrein and fled tlic 
country to evade payment of debts. Acted for his 
brother as Director-General of Finance during his 
relegation to Hnsa towards the end of 1981. Was 
appointed Wakfl or Under-Secretary when Abdullah 
was made Waztr or full Minister in August 1082. 
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Has been employed on missions in 'Asir, notably in 
November 1932, when he was sent with Khalid-aU 
Qarqani to investigate the differences between the 
Idrisi and Ibn Sa'vid's Governor. They were too late 
to reach the spot before the Idrisi went into open 
revolt. Went with a Sa'udi mission to the Yemen in 
1933, and was reported to have been detained by the 
Imam at San'a on the situation with Sa’udi Arabia 
deteriorating. Returned well before the outbreak of 
hostilities in 1934. In 1935 was a member of a 
Ba’iidi delegation which visited Bahrein, to negotiate 
the Transit Dues Agreement, and to Kuwait, to dis¬ 
cuss the question of the Sa'udi blockade of that 
neighbouring State. Whilst at Bahrein he was sued 
by a local Persian merchant, the political agent 
reported, for an old debt. Fell into disgrace with 
Ibn Sa'6d in the spring of 1936 (as he had done at 
least once previously) but was apparently begged 
off by his brother 'Abdullah. Of even meaner 
appearance than his brother, a poor talker and not, 
apparently, very intelligent. He disclosed to His 
Majesty's Minister at Taif in 1942 that his favourite 
outdoor sport was throwing stones. His eldest son. 
Suleyman-al-Hamad, born about 1917, takes some 
part in public affairs: he was for a time director 
of the agricultural project at Al-Kharj. and early in 
1943 he went to Egypt to buy machinery and spare 
parts for the Minister of Finance; Suleyman repre¬ 
sented Shaikh Yusuf Yasin as Acting Minister for 
Foreign .Affairs during the latter's absence in October 
and November 1043, Visited Egypt again from May 
to July 1944, ostensibly on Government business, 
but managed to find time to indulge in lavish 
personal expenditure on the Governnjent’s account. 
He is a shallow^ self-seeking man. He has recently 
(1948) gone into partnership in a trading venture 
with Ahmed Ashinawi, senior Arab employee of the 
Jedda branch of Gellatly, Flnnkey and Company. 

29. Hamdi Bey 

Formerly Director-General of Military Organisa¬ 
tion. Born about 1892 to 1896. Believed to be an 
'Inuji Kurd and to have risen to non-commissioned 
rank in the Turkish army. Was a colonel in the 
army of King Huseyn, but passed to the service 
of Ibn Sn'ud and w’as officer commanding troops at 
Yanbu’ before 1928. Became officer commanding 
in Jedda in that year. Appointed Director-General 
of Military Organisation in 1931 in succession to 
Faw’zi Bey Kawokji. Hamdi seems to be a man of 
indifferent character, with a gift for intrigue, which 
he displayed in connexion with the vicissitudes of 
the British staff of the Hejaz air force in 1931-^2. 
Now insignificant, having ceased to hold any 
important military position nnd to be confined to 
duties as A.D.C. to the Amir Faysal. Stated in 1939 
that he liad resigned and wanted to return to Iraq, 
but wasnot allowed by Ibn Saud toleavethe country. 
Boon companion of the Amir Fnysal's Albanian 
step-father-in-law, Ibrahim Adham. In spite of a 
gorgeous uniform gives an impression of seediness 
and has been known to touch a member of the 
legation for a loan of 2 rivals. 

30. Seyyid Hamza al Ghauth al Madani 

At one time consul-general designate for Java. 
Became first Sa’udi Minister to Bagdad 1988. A 
Hejazi of Medina, born perhaps 1895. Said to have 
been educated in Turkish schools and to have 
frequented Turkish society. Sided with Turks at 
time of Arab revolt, and edited an anti-Hiiseyn paper 
at Medina in their interest. Continued to be anti- 
Huseyn after the success of the revolt and fled. Said 
to have been sentenced to death by default during 
his absence. Seems, nevertheless, to have been 
given an important post at Damascus, which he 
continued to hold under King Faisal's regime there, 


even after King Huseyn had launched against him 
an accusation, probably trumped up, of having stolen 
valuables from the Prophet’s Tomb. According to 
Philby (Arabian Daytf) was m the service of 
Ibn Rashid of Hail for a period. Was in Ibn 
Sa’ud’s service by end of 1923 and was one of liis 
delegates at the abortive Kuwait Conference of 
1923-24, an appointment which led to a revival by 
the 'Iraqi delegates of the robbery charge. Became 
Assistant Governor of Medina after its occupation by 
Sa'udi forces in 1925. Was later employed in the 
Palace. Selected in 1931 for the proposed consulate- 
general at Batavia, to the creation of which the 
Netherlands Government agreed, but wliich has 
never been opened, probably owing to financial 
difficulties. Filled in time as a member of the 
Legislative Council, whence he was transferred to the 
Amir Sa'iid's Diwan in September 1932, Came in 
King's train to Mecca in March 1933. Much of a 
palace man evidently. Fell into disfavour during his 
visit to Medina in 1941, but was later pardoned and 
rtjinstated in the King's entourage, and was fre¬ 
quently present at meetings of the “cabinet." 
Appointed Saudi Arabian Minister to Persia early 
in 1948 and presented his credentials in Ma\, thus 
healing the diplomatic breach l>etween the two 
countries caused by tlie reported desecration of the 
Ka'aba by a Persian in 1940. 

31. Hithlayn Family 

People of importance in the ’Ajman tribe, much 
concerned in the Nejd revolt of 1929. Its firincipal 
member, Dhaydan ibn Hithlayn, was slain 
treacherously in April of that year." 

For an account of individual members of the 
family see Personalities Report for 1946. 

32. H^yn al'Awayni (or Aoueiini) 

A Syrian merchant established in Jedda. An 
enterprising fellow, who derives some importance 
from being a friend of Fuad Hamza and Yusuf Yasin 
and having connexions in Manchester: notably with 
another Byrian, 'Abdul-Ghani Ydlibi, the naturalised 
British head of a small company there. This associa¬ 
tion was closed early in 193*2. when Ydlibi visited 
Jedda in order to work up business and with great 
ideas of getting concessions of all S(>rts. Tliey 
claimed to have important support in Lancashire, 
specifically that of the Calico Printers* Association 
(Limited). It was understood in 1932 that 'Awayni 
was leaving Jedda for good, but he still returns 
occasionally. In February or March 1983 he went to 
Riyadh on behalf of certain merchants to try and 
dissuade the King from proceeding with the conces¬ 
sion to the ex-Khedive’s group for the creation of a 
national bank. A man likely to have ups and dow n.s 
of fortune in dealing with whom commercially great 
.‘an- should be used. Closely associated in business 
with Xajib Salha and Ibrahim Shaker (q.r.). 
Sj^nds most of his time in Beirut, where he is 
said to act as Ibn Sa’ud's semi-official purchasing 
agent. .Although nothing has yet been proved 
against him, the British security authorities 
regarded him for a long time as suspect and only 
reluctantly agreed to his return to tlje Lehanon\ 
Visited Ibn Sa'ud in February 1944 and returned 
to Beirut in April. Ibn Sa’ud wished to appoint 
him first Ba'udi Minister in Beirut, but later agreed 
w’ith His Majesty’s Government that his appoint¬ 
ment would be un.suitable. Has now (1948) joined 
Mohammed Suroor ((/.e.), Ibrahim Shakir (q.t?.) and, 
probably, Abdullah Suleiman (q.r.) in forming the 
Arabian Trading Company to transact Governmental 
foreign purchasing business. 

33. M. Huseyn Nasif 

A well-known Hejazi of Jedda of Egyptian origin. 
Bom about 1882. Inherited much property from his 
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futiier, 'Oniar Nasif, who was a notable personage 
in Turkish times, as well as the agency in Jedda 
of the Sherifs of the ’Abadilah brancli. Owns 
the largest house in Jedda and was once very 
properous, but is now probably less so. Was said in 
1917 to have lost favour with King Huseyn, who had 
previously been accustomed to stay with him when 
in Jedda. Was said also to be desirous of British 
naturalisation at that time. Described as having 
been a Wahhabi by conviction, even before the 
Sa*udi invasion. Deported to 'Aqaba during King 
'Ali's short reign. Figured as a Hejazi delegate at 
the Moslem Congress in Mecca in June 1926. Was 
given the privilege of putting Ibn Sa’ud up during 
the years following the fall of Jedda. Has not 
held office, as was expected, under the Sa’udi 
regime, perhaps owing to doubt as to his trust¬ 
worthiness. Rather a dark horse nowadays and 
may both dislike and be disliked by the regime, but 
keeps quiet. Said to be a good Arabic scholar and 
possesses wdiat passes in Jedda for a remarkable 
library. An aldermanic figure. His eldest son, 
Husain Nasif. has written a book on the history of 
the Hejaz and has held the post of Director of 
Waqfs, Jedda, which he has now relinquished in 
order to become a director of the Arab Car Com¬ 
pany. He is a nasty piece of work. A cousin. 
M. Salih Xasif, was the figurehead president of the 
Palestine Defence Committee in Mecca in 1937-38. 
Reported to have been pro-Axis during the war 
years. 

34. Ibrahim al Ma'ammar 

Qamunaqum of Jedda 1937. Identical with the 
Ibrabhn al Junaifi mentioned in The Heart of 
Arabia and, according to the author, Mr. Philby, has 
a very doubtful claim to the liistoric name of 
Mu’ammar, which he subsequently assumed, ffl 
early life travelled much in India, Persia Egypt and 
elsewhere in the East, as trader and probably also as 
journalist and propagandist, .\bout 1926 became 
head of Ibn Sa’ud's diwan; transferred to that of the 
Amir Sa’ud in 1932. In 1933 was appointed Charge 
d’.\ffaires at Bagdad. His alleg^ undiplomatic 
activities were the subject of complaint on several 
occasions, and in 1037 necessitated his removal. An 
active, able man, interested in world affairs and with 
a great sense of humour. Improved Jedda con¬ 
siderably. was useful in pilgrimage matters, and was 
helpful to foreigners within the limits of his powers. 
.At one time was the principal channel of communica- 
tion between the legation and the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs. 

His eldest son, Abdullah, born about 1920, formerly 
served under Yusuf Yasin in the Political Bureau at 
Riyadli and has now (May 1943) been appointed 
first secretary at the Sa’iidi Legation in Bagdad. 
Another son, ’Abdul ’Aziz, bom about 1923, 
formerly a student at the American University of 
Beirut, now acts as interpreter for Ihn Sa’ud. 

A hearty rogue, he was dismissed in April 1944 as 
a result of a scandal connected with a slave-girl and 
his unblushing peculation of Government stores and 
smuggling activities. However, he was re-employed 
oil a special mission to the Yemen in August 1948. 

35. Ibrahim Sh^er 

Bom about 1908 in the Hejaz of Turkish-Syrian 
parents. Was employed as chief clerk in the Jedda 
Quarantine Department during the latter part of 
the Hashimite regime. Next heard of as partner of 
Hussain-al-Awayni in 1927. Has since 

managed Awayni’s piece-goods business in Jedda 
and acquired a considerable personal fortune in con¬ 
junction w’ith Awayni and Najib Salha (q.t>.). Acts 
as land agent for the Amir Foysal. In 1948 built a 
large mansion outside Jedda. which he has now (July 
19441 let to the United States Legation at an 


exorbitant rental. Has also built a luxurious villa in 
Cairo. A close friend of Yusuf Yasin. Director of the 
“ Sa’fidi Arabian Trading Company ” formed in 
January 1945 which advertises itself as importers 
of cars, tyres, refrigerators and miscellaneous 
machinery. The Dodge car agency formerly held by 
’Awayni has been taken over by the company. 
According to Ibrahim Shaker two-thirds of the 
capital are owned by him and a third by Najib 
Salha. Ibrahim Shaker has also obtained the 
agencies of the Banque Misr and other Misr 
organisations, including the Misr Steamship Line 
in Sa’udi Arabia, and he is associated with 
Abdullah Suleyman in the exploitation of a valu¬ 
able agricultural area near Hadda in the Wadi 
Fatina. He is used also by American big business. 


36. Izzeddin Shawa 

Bom about 1905 in Gaza. Palestinian of a well- 
known family. Educated at St. Catherine’s College, 
Cambridge, where he took a diploma in agriculture. 
Speaks flawless English. Joined the rebels and took 
an active part against the British during the 
Palestine troubles in 1937-38. Was at one time 
private secretary to the Mufti. Violently anti-Jew. 
Came to Iraq in 1940 with his wife, who is French, 
and joined Rashid Ali’s rebel army in May 1941. 
Escaped after the rebellion had been crushed and 
was granted asylum by Ibn Sa’ud provided he 
refrained from political activities. He kept his word. 
Appointed Director of Agriculture at Al Kliarj early 
in 1944 and in April Director of the Office of Public 
Works at Jedda in succession to Najib Salha. A 
sincere Nationalist, he is outspoken about his views 
on Palestine, but is not really anti-British. The lega¬ 
tion found him to be an intelligent and co-opera¬ 
tive colleague in his new job, and therefore a pleasant 
change from the majority of Sa’iidi officials. Has a 
son at Victoria College. He found the task of 
cleaning out the Augean stables of the Directorate 
of Transport, while fighting against Nejdi and Syrian 
influences, too mucli for him and, in June 1945, 
resigned. He then claimed that Ibn Saud had 
appointed him one of his personal advisers, but there 
ha.s been no evidence that the King’s goodwill 
towards him can resist the constant intrigue and 
innuendo of Abdullah Suleyman, Yusuf Yassin and 
others, to whom a relatively honest and go-ahead 
Palestinian is a menace and a danger. Indeed, 
Izzeddin Shawa, who has been absent from Arabia 
for some months, is said to be moving heaven and 
earth to find some other employment. He was 
heard of in June 1946 lecturing in United States and 
is now representative in London of the Arab Higher 
Committee. 

37. Muhainmad'Id Rawwaf 

Formerly Sa’ilidi Consul in Damascus. Born about 
1898. One of a Shcrari family which migrated 
from Jauf to Damascus in 1910. Family not highly 
considered in Damascus, but ’Id’s father maintained 
close connexion with Ibn Sa’fid and was helpful 
to him in negotiations with the Turks. He. the 
father, made a fortune in camel-dealing and left 
wealth to his two sons. According to his own 
account, Muhammad made a large sum of money 
during the Great War by buying up English bank¬ 
notes in Damascus at a discount of 20 per cent, to 
40 per cent. stealing away to Bagdad as soon as it 
fell into British hands, and cashing the notes at par. 
Appointed to his Damascus post in 1929 in sucession 
to his brother Yasin. Had then only had primary 
education, but was stated last year to be busily 
improving on it. Was considered by His Majesty’s 
Consul in Damascus rather stupid, though pleasant 
and useful. Well informed on local currents of 
thouglit and pushes in Syrian Nationalist circles. 
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without apparently carrying much weight, the idea 
of an Arab Empire with Ibn Sa’ud as a suitable 
ruler for it. The brother Yasin Rawwaf, whom he 
succeeded, is said to have become Governor of 
Medina in 1929-30. He was appointed second 
assistant to the Viceroy of the Hejaz in September 
1930, but faded out of Sa’udi official life and went 
to live in Damascus. Muhammad ’Id Rawwaf 
was superseded as consul at Damascus by Ruslieyd 
Pasha (q.v.) in May 1933 and appointed an Assistant 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. In 
1935 was appointed Acting Governor (Kai’makam, 
not Amir) of Jedda, but in 1937 exchanged posts with 
Ibrahim ibn Mu’ammar. Ceased to be ebarg^ 
d affaires at Bagdad in 1938, when a Sa udi Minister 
was appointed, and was made a member of the 
Council of Ministers. Now (1948) resident in Syria. 

38. Idrisi Family 

bounded by Ahmed al Idrisi, a native of Fez, who 
became a notable religious teacher at Mecca and 
created a Tariqa, or school of religious doctrine. 
Moved on to Sabya, in ’Asir, where he acquired land 
and died in the odour of sanctity about 1837 and 
where his tomb is still venerated. The Jdrisis 
supplanted the Sherifian family, which had ruled at 
Abu Arish in the time of his son Muhammad and 
Muhammad’s son ’Ali. 

All members of the family have the title of Seyyid. 
There is a close connexion between the family and 
the Senusis, whose founder was a disciple of the 
original Ahmed al Idrisi. The spiritual relationship 
has been reinforced by intennarriage at various 
tiuies. The Idrisis have also a connexion with the 
Mirghani family, whose head resides in the Sudan, 
and is chief of yet another Tunqa, once powerful 
and still important. 

For a fuller account of the family see Personalities 
Report for 1946. 

39. Kaald Family 

The war has brought into the limelight the 
previously unknown family of Kaaki. Reputedly of 
Syrian origin but long resident in the Hejaz, this 
family followed the traditional family culling of 
baking, as their name suggests. They dabbled in the 
money market and various members of the family 
were small independent money changers. They aie 
now the real financiers of Sa’udi Arabia, and no 
money transaction ever now takes place without 
the Kaakis being directly concerned. They owe their 
present position first to Najib Salha (^?.tJ.), the venal 
right hand man of Abdullah Suleyman and 
former Director of Public Works, and to Abdullah 
Suleyman himself. While His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment were paying an annual subsidy to Ibn Sa’iid 
the Kaakis made money at will, A high pro- 
poi-tion of the subsidy goods that came into the 
country were dealt with by this family, and through 
their machinations and those of Najib and of 
Abdullah Suleyman much of the gold presented by 
His Majesty’s Government eventually found its way 
into the coffers of one or other of the various 
Kaaki firms. In 1944 Sadaka and Siraj Kaaki, the 
most important combination, were discovered in an 
attempt to smuggle £*.gold 25,000 to Egypt. This 
money was confiscated and there were rumours of 
dire reprisals on the law-breakers. These however 
gradually faded into the background and when Ibn 
Saud arrived in Jedda after meeting King Farouq 
at Yenbo. Sadaka and Siraj Kaaki petitioned Plis 
Majesty on the grounds that they did not know that 
they were doing wrong and the King, fresh from 
nis successful entertainment of King Furouq, 
pardoned the Kaakis and returned them the money, 
t is certain that Abdullah Suleyman arranged this, 
Sadaka and Siraj having advaneed the money bv 


which Ibn Sa’ud was able so royally to entertain 
lung Farouq. A rougli estimate of the family 
fortune is about ii.gold 300,000 of which Sadaka and 
biraj huve, at tlie very least, i.gold 175.000. besides 
valuable property in .Mecca. In April 1945 they 
started to interest themselves in real estate and 
began by purchasing from the .Minister of Finance, 
Abdullah Suleymuu, the Banque Misr Hotel and 
several other buildings in .Mecca. The Banque Misr 
building alone cost U.gold .SO.OOO. 

Tile most important members of this family are: 

(1) Sadaka Kaaki and 

Siraj Kaaki. —Brothers, these two are partners 
in the most lucrative business in the country. Thev 
are the Government brokers and are repre^iited in 
every town in the Hejaz and the .\ejd with the 
exception of Medina where the tinnneial activities of 
Sheikh .Mohammed-al-Khuraiji are protected bv his 
son-m-law. Sheikh Abdullah Suleyman. The'Erm 
of S. <fc S. Kaaki is by far the most important 
of tlie Kaaki firms. Its 1940 capital was about 
i'.gold 10,000—and is now at least F.gold 175,000. 
(See also remarks above.) 

(«1) .ibdul Aziz Kaaki.—A money changer in ,Jedda 
who also owns a bakery business. Abdul .Aziz's 
pre-war worth was about f.gold •2.(XK>—and now he 
can boast of something like .k.gold 20.000. He also 
partners his two uncles (see 4 and 5) in another 
firm of money changers in Jedda and .Mecca, tlie- 
capital of this being separate from the figure 
F.gold 20,000—mentioned above. 

(4) Salah Mousza Kaaki and 

l-i) Abdullah ^fouAza Fhesc two are 

brothers, and uncles, it is believed, of (1), (2) and (3) 
above. Before the war they were the most affluent 
of the Kaaki family and flourished in Mecca with a 
capital of something like i'.gold 15.000. Their 
present capital e.\ceeds i'.gold 60<i00—and from 
their partnership with Abdul .Aziz Kaaki ((3) abovei 
they liave a share of a business which hardiv existed 
before the war but is now worth f.gold 15,000. 

40. Khalid Al Qarqani (alias Al Hud. alias Abu’l 

Walid) 

^ •'ipolitan, who is said to iiuvc served under the 
benusi. fought the Italians and retired into exile 
m Egypt, where he has a daughter married to 
.Ahdur-Kaliinan Azzaiu Pasha, Secretary-General 
of the Arab League. Al Qarqani was brought 
to Ibn Sa'ud s notice, it is said, bv Sheikh Hafiz 
Wahba. and came to the Hejaz in 1930. Was 
appointed in September 1930 First Assistant to the 
Viceroy, but apparently soon vacated the post and 
went into business witli the German merchant, 
afterwards honorary German Consul, dc Haas. Was 
re-etiiployed by the Govrrninent to accompany the 
.American engineer Twitchell on his tours of survey 
for water and minerals. Was sent with Hamad 
Suleyman (q.v.) to 'Asir in .Vovember 1932 to 
investigate the dispute between the Idrisi and Ibn 
Sa ud s Governor. This mission could not be 
accomplished by the two delegates, who in the 
follovving year, with Turki al Madhi. formed an 
equally unsuccessful delegation to Sana before the 
outbreak of the Sa’udi-Yemen war. W^us a Sa’udi 
delegate to the Bahrein Transit Dues and Koweit 
Blockade (Conferences of 1935. Was also a Sa’udi 
representative at the negotiations over the Red Sea 
oil concession with Petroleum (Concessions (Limited) 
(added in 1939). Acted os buyer for certain German 
goods for the Sa’ihli Government. In 1938 was found 
to be on the stafT of Amir Sa’ud, but later in the 
year officially appointed to that of Ibn Sa’ud. Said 
to have a large salary. Seems to be a trusted adviser, 
and said to be honest in negotiation, though 
not necessarily scrupulous in financial matters. 
Accompanied Dr. Mahmud Hamtnuda to London 
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and Paris in 1939 in connexion with the proposed 
Aiiiendinent of the Sanitary Convention. Visited 
Germany in 1939 before the outbreak of war on a 
mission to purchase arms for Sa*udi Arabia. Had 
an interview’ with Hitler, but w as otherwise unsuc¬ 
cessful. Has a slight impediment in his speech. 
Speaks French and Turkisli and perhaps Itahan. 
Claims to have travelled a good deal in Europe, 
including Kussia, and is regarded by Ibn Sa*ud as 
an expert on European affairs. An interesting talker 
but can be w’aspish. Said by some people to be anti- 
British but is probably only rather sourly pro-Arab. 

Is now in poor health (1943). Attempts by His 
Majesty*s Legation to obtain permission for Khalid 
(who has been given only two years to live by his 
doctors) to settle in Egypt with his family have so 
far (June 1945) proved unsuccessful, but he paid a 
short visit to Cairo in the winter of 1945. In 194T 
and 1948 was hale and hearty il Riyadh. 

41. Muhammad iba ’Abdul ’Aziz ibn Madbi 

A Nejdi. formerly Governor of Ji/.an. Transferred 
about 1940 to be Governor of Al Khobar, which post 
he now holds. Speaks nothing but Arabic tmd that 
with a strong Xejdi accent. Comes tuucli into 
contact w’ith the Americans of the Arabian American 
Oil Company at Dhaliran and was lavish in his 
hospitality to His Majesty’s Minister when he visited 
Dhaliran in March 1942. Earned the gratitude of 
the Royal Air Force for his help when one of their 
aircraft forcelanded on Tarut Island in January 1942. 

A younger brother is Governor of the tow’n of Al- 
Qatif, and another brother, ’Abdul ’Aziz ibn Madhi, 
is Governor of Dliiba. 

42. Mebdi Bey 

Director-General of Police, with lieadqiiarters in 
Mecca, for several years, but in 1938 was made 
Director-Gc^neral of Public Security, though no 
change in his functions was announced or obser\’CMl. 
An ’Iraqi, who has, however, lived little in Iraq. 
Said to have been a regimental clerk in the Turkish 
army, in which a brother of his is still an officer. 
Was employed also in King Huseyn’s army. He 
appears to be arbitrary and ruthless and to wield 
considerable authority. A man of organising ability, 
and the Mecca oryihnnage. w'hich is under his charge, 
has been declared by a competent Indian witness 
to be the best-organised concern in Sa’udi Arabia. 
In 1938. w^hen he had extended the system of regular 
police to Hasu. he was given by Ibn Sa’ud the title 
of al Muslih (The Reformer). Went on leave in 
autumn 1945 and has not yet returned. Is now 
(1948) living quietly in Switzerland on his pension. 

43. Muhammad at-TawiI 

A native of Jedda of Egyptian origin. Got n small 
post in the customs in Turkish times and rose to be 
Director of Customs in Jedda under King Huseyn. 
Played a leading part in the movement of the Hejazi 
notables to compel Huseyn’s abdication and the 
accession of King *Ali in October 1924. Remained 
in theory Director of Customs only, but wielded great 
influence under *Ali. and w’as described as being 
** practically dictator ** in November 1925, after his 
triumph in a dispute with Ahmed SaqqM, the Prime 
Minister, who decided to leave. Promised at that 
time to devote to the cause of the Hejaz every penny 
of ** certain economies ’* which he had effected while 
Director of Customs. Left the Hejaz on the fall of 
Jedda. but returned in 1927 or early in 1928 and 
started a motor transport business. Was said in 
1928 to have been president of the Hizb-nl-Ahr&r al 
Hijazi. but made his peace with Tbn Sa'Od after an 
absence at RiyWh. which was described in February 
1928 as a deportation. Was slow to receive official 
employment, and was perhaps considered unsuitable 
for such employment in the Hejaz. hut was in 


September 1930 placed at the head of a commission 
to study and reorganise the financial and economic 
situation in Hasa. Remained for some time in this 
employment, despite rumours of assassination or 
flight. Appeared to have tightened up regulations 
and trodden on Qusaibi corns in the process, but not 
to have made the Hasa Custoins as paying as he 
hoped. A capable and well-reputed man, liked by 
the authorities at Bahrein, but he fell foul of the 
Arabian American Oil Company to such an extent 
that Sayyid Hashim was sent to look after their 
business wutli the Government in 1935. At-Tawil 
was recalled in 1936 and replaced by two separate 
officials in his posts as Director of Finance and 
Director of Customs. In 1938 appointed (against 
his wull) manager of the Nejd Motor Transport 
Company. Since 1943 appears to have lived in 
retirement on his estate in Hasa, The company is 
now defunct. 

44. Mustafa Badniddin 

Formerly Director of Customs in Jedda. A North 
African or" of North African origin. Bom probably 
about 1892. Was given a small post in the Jedda 
custom-house some years ago, and later became 
Director of Customs at Yanbu’. Transferred to Jedda 
in the same capacity in 1930. A man of little ability, 
obstructive and not very honest. Certainly conceals 
very well any affection he may have for the British. 
Is reputed to be well in with gangs of dhow-men 
smuggling goods across the Red Sea. Arrested in 
May 1944 when a large consignment of gold was 
caught being smuggled out of Jedda to Egypt. 
Released shortly after. Finally dismissed in Decem¬ 
ber 1945. Now resident in Medina. 

45. Ibrahim an-Neshmi 

Formerly Amir of Jauf. Said to be a Nejdi; to 
have been originally a maker of native foot-gear; 
to have been in Medina while the Hashimites still 
held it; and to have escaped to the Sa’udi side, 
where his knowledge of the situation in Medina was 
so useful that he was given a command. He appears 
to have been employed at Tebuk and perhaps at 
YanbiT in the ensuing years. He became notorious 
in February 1930 for a large-scale raid into Trans¬ 
jordan similar to that of ’Abdul-’Aziz ibn Musa id 
(q.r.) about the same time. He was apparently at 
the time already Governor of Jauf, a post from which 
the King dismissed him about the end of the year, 
not, it was explained, because the man w’as bad, but 
because the King desired to eliminate causes of 
quarrel with His Majesty’s Government. Reappeared 
subsequently as Governor of Al-’Ula. but was trans¬ 
ferred to an unspecified post in or about June 1033. 
Later one of the more important subordinate com¬ 
manders in the Western Army on the Sa’udi-Yemen 
border. Governor of Turaba in 1934 until September 
1935, when he was appointed Governor of Najran. 

46. Qattan Family 

(1) Yusuf ihn Salim Qattdn, said to have been 
originally a servant in a coffee-shop in Mecca and 
afterwards of the original Qattan family whose name 
he took. Became a guide for Javanese pilgrims. 
Rose to be president of the Mecca municipality 
under the Turks, but was still so uneducated that be 
was said to be unable to tell “ the letter Alif froni 
a telegraph pole.” Became MinistcT of Public 
Works under King Huseyn. Was said in 1930 to be 
full of schemes connected with the pilgrimage and 
the advancement of his son No. (2) below. Has 
also come to notice as one of the agents concerned 
with the properties of the Sherifian family. 

(2) Qattdn, an ambitious man, born about 
1901, who was himself president of the municipality 
in Mecca in 1930 and occupied that post until Novem¬ 
ber 1945. Also formerly director-general of Wnqfs. 


47. Qusaibi Family 

An important merchant family in the Persian Gulf 
The legation is indebted to the political agent in 
Bahrein for an account of them, of which a summary 
appears in the Personalities Report for 1946. 

The Qusaibis formerly had great influence owing 
to their position as agents of Ibn Sa’ud in Bahrein 
and buyers of his requirements for Nejd, as well as to 
their wealth and their hold on many to whom they 
had lent money. Their most distinguished debtor was 
the King himself, who owed them in 1930 something 
like 4J8U,000, and who, although about half of this 
had been paid off by June 1931, still owed them the 
balance, Abdurrahman ivas given in the latter year 
a roving commission to try and raise the wind for the 
Sa’udi Government in Europe, but failed completely. 
The relations of the Qusaibis with the King no longer 
seem to be as close as formerly. They resented the 
reforms introduced by Muhammad at-Tawil {q.v,). 
They were driven by bad business to press the King 
for money. He has of late employed other persons 
to buy for him, but he is not known to have deprived 
the Qusaibis of their general agency for him at 
Bahrein. The Amir Sa’ud frequently employed the 
Qusaibis to buy goods for him in Bombay, but was 
said in April 1942 to have become dissatisfied with 
them and to be employing other agents. 

48. Rashid Family' 

Former rulers of Hail. Little is known of the 
remnants of this family once so powerful and later 
80 fallen, even before its final collapse, that it was 
” accounted infamous, even in such a land of 
violence as Arabia, for its record of domestic 
murders.” It deserves attention, however, because of 
the possibility of its reappearance on the scene, 
e.g., if the Shammar tribes from which it sprang 
should go against Ibn Sa’ud. It is understood that, 
after the fall of Hail, the King pursued a policy of 
absorption, not of annihilation, and that many 
persons belonging to the Beni Rashid, or connected 
with them, passed into his entourage Two lads who 
are being brought up with his younger children and 
nre included in the list of his sons are said to be the 
children of a Rashid lady, whom Ibn Sa’ud married 
after their birth. Their names are— 

(1) Sultdn and 

(2) Mhh'al— 

the latter of which corresponds with that of an infant 
child of the last ruling ibn Rashid, as given in the 
1917 volume of Personalities in Arabia. Two other 
persons have come to notice, who are said to be 
related to the Beni Rashid, viz.: — 

(3) Mansur ibn *Asaf, w'ho is said to have been 
taken into Ibn Sa fid’s service and to have served 
for a term as Governor of Tebuk; and his brother— 

(4) Ndslr ibn *Asaf, who also served Ibn Sa’fid, 
but was reported to have deserted into Transjordan 
in 1931. 

As the information about this family is so meagre, 
it is wortli noting that the following members of it 
accompanied Ibn Sa’fid from Riyadh to Jedda in 
March 1934: — 

(5) Muhammad ibn Talal (n daughter of his was 
married to Ibn Sa’fid in 1938). 

(6) Mash’nl ibn Mas’iid ibn ’Abdul ’Aziz. 

(7) Rashid al Mubeysin al Jabr. 

(8) Sultan ibn Talal al Jahr. 

(9) Fahad ibn Hamfid al Jabr. 

Of these (6) and (8) may be identical with (1) and 
(2) given above. The Umm al Qura early in 1935 
gave a list of the Beni Rashid wrho came to the Hejaz 
with Ibn Sa’fid in March of that year. This list 
gave all the names, except (6), unless the name 
Mash’nl al Sn’fid in the 1935 list corresponded with 


the same person. Two other names appear in the 
1935 list. 

(10) ’Abdullah al Mit’ib, who died in 1947. 

(11) ’Ubaid al ’Abdullah. 

At least one Ibn Rashid accompanied the King’s 
son, the Amir Faysal, to the Yemen front in April. 
1934. 

The younger princes are greatly in evidence in Ibn 
Sa’fid’s entourage, being treated generally very much 
like his own younger sons. 

The only member of the family outside Sa’fidi 
Arabia, and therefore of some importance, is (12) 
Muhammad ibn ’Abdul Muhsin ar Rashid, bom 
about 1910. Lives at the Court of the King of Iraq 
(according to a 1935 report), out of whose privy purse 
be is said to receive a pension of about £20 a month. 
Twice stated to have set out, with the cognisance of 
the late King ’Ali, to raise the Shammar, cross the 
frontier and take Hail, but returned on each occasion 
with standards still unfurled, having judged the 
moment not propitious. Still keeps in touch with 
the Shammar and maintains bedouin mode of life. 
Described as ordinarily a rather dull, brooding young 
man, and perhaps not very resourceful, but, 
presented with a good enough opportunity, he w’ould 
quickly be off across the desert to recapture his 
ancestral home. 

Two members of the family, Saud and Abdul 
Aziz, who had been li\ing in Riyfidh, “escaped *’ 
by car in October 1947 and subsequent!}’ turned up 
in Iraq. This event seems to have considerably 
upset the King, who fears that they arc hatching 
some plot with the Regent of Iraq. 

49. IHfada Family 

Chiefs of the Billi tribe, with an urban establish¬ 
ment at Wejh. The most notable recent member of 
the family, Suleyman Afnan, played a not incon¬ 
siderable role during the first great war, but w’as 
killed in a raid in 1916 and left two sons, Ibrahim and 
Ahmed. His brother Salim, who had died earlier, 
left a son, Hamid. The cousins in this generation 
were at enmity. Hamid made a bid for the Sheikh- 
ship on his uncle’s death. He was one of several 
Hejazi Sheikhs who approached the Residency in 
Cairo in 1924, complaining both of King Huseyn’s 
tyranny and his inability to protect them against the 
Wahhabis. He came into greater prominence in 
1928, when, having returned from Transjordan and 
taken to brigandage, he attempted a coup at Wejh, 
hoping to dislodge his cousin Ibrahim, who w’as 
Governor there and head of the tribe. After a further 
period of exile he came into still greater prominence 
in 1932 by invading the Hejaz at the head of a 
rebel band. He and tw’o, it w^as said, of his sons 
were killed, but there may be survivors of this 
branch. At the outset of the revolt Ibrahim visited 
the King at the head of a loyal delegation. He is 
still head of the Billi tribe in the Hejaz. The 
family have attaches with a section of the Billi 
established in Egypt. 

50. Riishdi MaUias 

Was editor of the l/mm al Qura, the more 
important of the two weekly newspapers published 
at Mecca and the unofficial organ of the Sa’fidi 
Government. A Palestinian from Nablus. In 1937 
or before was appointed Assistant Director of the 
Political Section of the Royal Diwan. The following 
year had a violent quarrel with his chief, Yusuf 
Yasin, but retained his position and eventually 
succeeded liini ns Director of the Political Section 
of the Royal Diwan. In appearance a down-trodden 
little man, but aw ay from his chief he is affable and 
talkative. Well read in Arabic literature and history. 
Speaks good Turkish and some French. 
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51. Salih ibn Abu Bakr Sbata 

Born probably not later than 181X), Comes of a 
learned family in Mecca, where he was born. Much 
employed on Committee for Waqfs, grain distribu¬ 
tion, Ac., under the Hasliimite regime. Fled to 
Jedda after the Sa’udi capture of Taif. Was one of 
the Hejazi notables who compelled the abdication 
of King Huseyn in (October 1924 and rallied in due 
course to Ibn Sa’ud. Became one of two assistants 
to the Amir Faysal in his capacity as Viceroy. 
Bpoken of in 1930 as a possible Minister of Educa¬ 
tion in a Cabinet then rumoured to be in contempla¬ 
tion, but, if the rumour was true, the project w^as 
not pursued. When the Cabinet was eventually 
organised on its present lines early in 1932 and the 
Amir Faysal was given the Ministry of the Interior, 
as w^ell us others, Salih Shata was made his chief 
assistant in that Ministry. In 1936 w’as a member 
of the Legislative Assembly. Related to No. 36. 
From 1943 “ Second Deputy President ” of the 
dormant “ Hejaz liCgislative Assembly.’' 

52. Sidayri Family 

Take their name from the district of Sidayr in 
Nejd. Are closely related to the Al-Saud. The 
King s mother and two of his wives are Sidayris. 
They are important as being a large family of un¬ 
questionably ** King’s Men.” They are, with few 
exceptions, Counts of the Marches from the Yemen 
up to Iraq, where they meet the bin Jiluwis (q.c.) 
who perform the same function on a more feudal 
basis on the north-east and Persian Gulf frontiers. 
They are the one large group of Provincial Governors 
who are appointed neither on a tribal nor a feudal 
basis. Tiie follow ing twelve members of the family 
are worthy of particular notice: — 

(1) Turhi b, Ahmed as Sidayri,—honi about 
18i»2. Head of the family. Amir of Abba from 
which he governs the whole of the Asir. A pleasant 
intelligent man; short and thick-set and beginning 
to run to fat. Fond of his comforts and not a strict 
Wahhabi. The radio in his Majlis often plays music 
and the latest song-hits from Cairo. 

(2) Fahad h, Turki.^Son of (1). A cripple. 
Deputises for his father in his absence. 

(3) Ahd ul’,i2iz b. Ahmed as-Sidayri ,— 
Governor of Jauf with his headquarters at Qariyat 
al-Milh. He is important because of the proximity 
of his Amirate to Transjordan, and his frequent con¬ 
tacts with the authorities of that country. 

(4) Mohammed b, Ahmed as~Sidayn .—‘Brother 
to (3). Formerly Amir of Sakaka. Appointed Amir 
of Jizan at the end of 1943. Pie applied for a trans¬ 
fer in June 1948 and his brother, Masa’ad (5), 
arrived from Sakaka to replace him. However, at 
the special request of the Imam Ahmed of the 
Yemen, he lias been retained in his position because 
of his exceptional knowledge of frontier tribal dis¬ 
putes. Effeminate in appearance. 

(5) Mann*ad b. ,Ahmed as-Sidayri. —Ke]>laeed (4) 
as Amir ot Sakaka in December 1943. 

(6) Khalid b, Ahmed as -Sidayri,—Formerly 
Amir of Jizan till replaced by (4). Now Amir of 
Tebuk and paramount Amir of the northern frontier 
posts. He is believed to be a capable general and is 
popular. He may now tD148) be in Palestine w ith 
the Saudi Arabian contingent. 

(7) Ahdur-Iiahman as-Sidayri ,—Born about 1910. 
Formerly Amir of Dhofor. Appointed Qaimaqam of 
Jedda in April 1945 A handsome cruel-looking man. 
Not particularly bright and wisely relies on Ali Taha 
(q.v.) for advice in his p<j6t. Fond of motoring 
and hunting. 

(8) Abdullah b, Saud as-Sidayri.—knur of Tebuk 
from 1931 to I93f). Deputy Governor of Medina 
since 1936 while the Amirs Khalid and Mohamnied 
nominally held the post. 


(^9) AJtmed as-Sidayri .—Born about 1920. Amir 
of al-’Ula. Five feet six inches in height. Round 
face with a small beard and a toothbrush moustache. 
Appears cross-eyed, but this may be because of a 
diseased right eve. Tends to be objectionable and 
off-hand in conversation. Has no small talk. Not 
popular in his Arnirate. 

(10) Mohammed as-Sidayri ,—Born about 1924. 
Brother to (9). Amir of Mahad Dahab. A weak 
young man who takes full advantage of his position 
to conduct petty persecutions of the British and 
American employees of the Saudi Arabian Mining 
Syndicate whose" gold mine is in his Arnirate. 

(11) Ahmed b. Turki as^Sidayri .—Bom about 
1900. Amir of Qunfidah till the middle of June 
1948. Has not yet (1948) been appointed to a new 
post. A thoroughly disagreeable and miserly old 
man; about iV 8"; poorly dressed and uneducated. 
Reputed for his meanness and dishonesty. On his 
departure, it was stated that no pay had been given 
to Government officials in the Qunfidah Arnirate for 
three years. He is not a true Sidayri, and the blue- 
bloods" of the family do not recognise him as such. 

(12) Imsa'd b. Ahmed as-Sidayri ,—Brother to (5). 
Will probably replace (11) at Qunfidah. 

53. Sha’ibi Family 

Important in Mecca as the Keepership of the Key 
of the Ka’aba is hereditary in the family. The 
prerogative is very lucrative because all persons 
entering the Ka’aba are supposed to make a present 
to the Keeper according to their means. The family 
are admittedly descendants of the Quraysh tribe, 
but not of the Prophet. It is claimed that the 
pedigree is continuous from pre-Islamic times and 
that the right to keep the key also dates from that 
early period. According to one story, there was a blot 
on the escutcheon in the 19th century, when the 
male descent failed and the succession passed 
through a lady of the family who married a slave. 
The late Keeper’s physical appearance suggested 
that this might be true, but there is no proof of it. 
Another branch of the family, claiming similar 
descent, formerly lived in Tunis, but now resides in 
Mecca. The present Keeper of the Key is— 

(1) Muhammad ash-Sha^ibif an elderly man. 
probably the nephew' of the late Keeper, who died 
in January 1934 and whom this relative was 
appointed to succeed. 

(2) Abdallah ash-Sha^ibi, next in succession as 
Keeper of Key. Is member of the Legislative 
Assemhlv and has held numerous other important 
posts of an honorary nature. Highly respected. 

54. Sherifiaii Family 

Also called Hashimites by virtue of descent from 
the great-grandfather of the Prophet, but this nanie 
seems to be more particularly affected by the family 
of King Huseyn. There have been in the past and 
are in the present numerous families claiming this 
descent througli one or other of the sons of Ali, the 
fourth Caliph and son-in-law of the Prophet. There 
are in Arabia itself many individuals bearing the 
title of Sherif. which is held to imply descent from 
Hasan, the elder son of ’Ali, and the wliole clan is 
known collectively as Ashraf. The strains most con¬ 
spicuous in the Hejaz trace this descent through an 
intermediate common ancestor Hasan ibn Ahfi 
Numey, who w^as Grand Sherif of Mecca in the latter 
part of the Ifith century. Three groups of his 
descendants are accounted specially important, 
viz.;— 

The Dhttwi Zeyd, 

The Abadila, a particular branch of whom are 
the Dhaw'i *Aun, and 

The Dhaw'i Barakat. 
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All Grand Sherifs of Mecca in the 17th century 
were drawm trom the rival Dhawi Zeyd and Dhawi 
'Aun. The last Grand Sherif belonging to the former 
w'as ’Abdul-Mutallib, who held the post three times 
at long intervals. The majority belonged to the 
Dhawi ’Ann, of w-hom came the late King Huseyn 
and his sons. 

Although the most important members of the 
Sherifian family now live outside Sa’udi Arabia, their 
connexion with the Hejaz is so close as to justify 
this general notice. The following list, very incom¬ 
plete, show's those w ho are wwthy of notice :— 

(A) Dhawi Zeyd, 

(1) Sharaf Ridha, usually called Sherif Sharaf tout 
court .—Appointed Acting Minister of Finance under 
Ibn Sa’ud in January 11^6. Resides in Mecca and 
is now a member of the Legislative Council. In 1936 
appointed to be a member of the King's suite. 
Appears to spend all his time at Mecca and Taif. 
A courteous, dignified man, rather silent and with 
something of a brooding air. 

(B) Dhaivi *Aun. 

(2) * Abdullah ibn Huseyn. —King of Transjordan. 

(3) Zeyd ibn Huseyn, —Had a Turkish mother, 
a granddaughter of the w^ell-known Grand Vizier 
Reshid Paslia, and has property interests quite 
distinct from those of his brothers. Born in 
Constantinople in lOOO—formerly Iraqi Minister at 
Ankara. Appointed Iraqi Minister at Berlin in 
September 1935. Now* (1948) Iraqi Ambassador to 
London. 

All these, have issue. So had Jving Huseyn’s 
brother Nasir, now deceased, who left six sons and 
four daughters. 

(4) \Abdul Hamid AVAun. —Understood to be 
a grandson of Ali bin Abdullah, formerly Grand 
Sherif of Mecca until his dismissal by the Turks in 
1907. Chiefly noteworthy as being the principal 
figure in the Sherifian plot against Ibn Sa’ud in 1940. 
Arrested and sentenced to death, he w'as pardoned 
(Amir 'Abdullah of Transjordan interceded for him). 
.After a period of detention at Riyadh he was allow ed 
to leave the country with the tw’o younger brothers 
and some other relatives who were also implicated. 
Now’ believed to be in Egypt. 

(C) Dhawi Barakat. 

(5) Sharaf ibn \Abdul-M tihsin. —Seems to liave 
served King Huseyn in Egypt, but entered the ser¬ 
vice of Ihn Sa’Ad and became Amir-al-Arban, or 
Director of Tribes. Appointed President of the 
Inspectorate of Government Departments in 1930. 
His present official status is not knowm, as the 
inspectorate is understood to have been abolished. 

(D) Apparently of the Abadila stocks though not of 
the Dhawi *Aun, 

(6) Sharaf ibn Rdjih. —Said to have also been 
Governor of Taif at one time. Now resides at 
Bagdad. Identified botli in Jerusalem and Bagdad, 
as being the Sherif Sharaf mentioned by Tahir 
ad-Dabbagh in February 1932, in a letter wdiich fell 
into the hands of the Sa’udi Government, as a man 
who might be enlisted in the conspiracy against Ibn 
Saud. 

(E) Even less easy to place, but perhaps of the 
Abadila. 

(7) *Ali ibn Ahmad ibn Mansur. —A younger 
member of a family, two of w^hom were prominent in 
King Huseyn’s time and had p*eat ’wfluence in the 
Harb tribe. This ’All has only come to notice ae 
having been one of the persons arrested at Mecca 
and deported to Riyadh at the time of the Ibn 
Rifada affair in 1932. 
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{6) \4li ibn Huseyn al Harithi .—One of the 
Sherifs of Muda’iq, near Taif, Took part in the Arab 
revolt and is remembered as one of the conquerors 
of Damascus. Described by Colonel Lawrence as 
having been at that time an attractive young man, 
physically splendid and full of courage, resource and 
energy. Seems to have resettled in the Hejaz, as 
he was lU-rested at Mecca and deported to Riyadh at 
the time of the Ibn Rifada affair in 1932. 

(9) Muhammad Mohanna .—One of the Jedda 
family, one member of which wras chief of the Con¬ 
trolling Department in 1917, and was then described 
as a ” bottle-nosed bandit,*’ while his brother, still 
alive, was said to have acquired wealth by smuggling 
and general robbery. This Muhammad is only 
interesting because he w'as arrested at Jedda ard 
sent to Riyadh at the time of the Ibn Rifada affair. 

55. Siiwayt Family 

Leaders in the Dhafir tribe. Tw^o members of it 
figured in reports from Kuw^ait about 1986: — 

(1) Ja’dJn, a disgruntled man, hovering between 
allegiance to Iraq or to Ibn Sa’ud and too proud to 
come to terms w'ith either; and 

(2) *Ajemi, recognised as chief of the tribe by Ibn 
Sa’fid. 

56. Abu Tiiqeyqa Family 

Formerly cliiefs of the Tibama, mainly Hejiizi, 
section of the Huweytat tribe, with an urban con¬ 
nexion at Dliaba. Rafi’a, their common ancestor, 
was chief of the tribe prior to his death in about 
1870. One of his many grandsons, Almied ibn 
Muhammad ibn Rafi'a, w as chief in 1917. He came 
to notice in 1924 as one of several Hejazi sheykhs 
who approached the Residency in Cairo with a com¬ 
plaint of King Huseyn’s tryranny and his inability 
to protect them against the Wahhabis. He appears 
to have been Governor of Dhaba in 1927, but in that 
year the family were apparently in serious trouble 
W'ith the Government, as it is said that Ahmed and 
four others were ** killed by Ibn Sa’ud,” and others 
fled to Egypt. Numerous members of the family 
were concerned in the rebel invasion of the Hejaz by 
Ibn Rifada in 1932. Seven of them lost their lives 
in that adventure and five more w'ere reported by the 
Sa’udi commander to hove been slain after Ibn 
Rif&da’s defeat. Among the 8iir\dvors was, how¬ 
ever— 

(1) Muhammad ibn [ f] Abdurrahim ibn Alwdn 
ibn Rafi*a, who was regarded os co-leader with Ihn 
Rifada. He escaped, and after many vicissitudes 
left ’Aqaba for Egypt early in October i932. May be 
the person against whom an exclusion order was 
made in Egypt rather later, but whose name is given 
as Muhammad bin Ahmed. 

Another probable survivor is— 

(2) Mahmud ibn Ahmed ibn Rafi*a. who ratted on 
Ibn Rifada early in the rebellion and tried to make 
his peace with Ibn Sa’ild. 

Although the above summary cannot be verified 
at all pomts, it is inserted in view of the obvious 
tenacity of the family hatred of Ibn Sn’ud, and the 
survival of (1), who seems to have been an active 
leader and may crop up again. 

57. Turiu ibn Madhi 

Bom about 1913. Was in 1932 Inspector-General 
of ’Asir and was associated with Fahad ibn Zu’ayr 
in efforts to make Ibn Sa’dd realise the gravity of the 
situation preceding the open revolt of the Idrisi at the 
end of Octol)er. Identical with the person mis named 
at the time ’Abdullah ihp Turki ibn Mahdi, w ho, w ith 
Abdul-Wahhab Abu Malha and tw’o chiefs of 
Asiri tribes, was sent on a mission to the Imam 

P 
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Yahya ia June 1927. Took part in fuitlier negotia¬ 
tions with the Imani early in 1928. Would therefore 
appear to be one of Ibn Sa’ud's experts in 'Asir and 
Yemen aflaira. Accompanied Khalid al Qarqani and 
Hamad Suleyman on their fruitless mission to San'a 
in 1938, before the outbreak of the Sa’iidi Yemen 
war. Visited the Yemen again in May 1943, and in 
the autumn of 1944 as Ibn Sa'ud’s special envoy 
to the Imam. The real purpose of his visit was to 
report on conditions in the Yemen. He described 
the people as groaning under the yoke of the Imam 
and anxious to transfer their allegiance to Ibn 
Sa’ud. Now (1948) Emir of Najran; of medium 
lieight and slender build, with pleasant features. 
Extremely popular in his Emirate, Is a capable and 
intelligent man, and reputed to be one of the be?*t 
Emirs in the country. 

58. Yahya an Nasri 

Formerly principal quarantine doctor at Jedda. 
A S\Tian, like most doctors now employed by the 
Sa’udi Government. Born probably about 1897. 
Studied in Constantinople and Beirut. Previously 
quarantine doctor at Yanbu\ Pleasant and well 
regarded by the legation. Speaks Turkish and 
French. Was Sa*udi delegate to the meeting of the 
International Health Office, Paris, in October 1934. 
Appointed early in 1943 to be Director-General of 
Public Health in succession to Mahmud Hamdi 
Hainuda. (See 1937 report.) Reported to have 
suffered a mental collapse and to have left for 
treatment in January 1W5. Relieved of bis post 
in May 194h. Is now (U48) resident in Egypt and 
represents Saudi Arabi at international medical and 
health conferenc'es. 

59. Yusuf Yasiii, Shaikh 

Probably born about 189S. A Syrian from Tiatakia, 
said by his enemies to be of Yezidi origin. Was at 
school in Jerusalem in 1917. Joined King Faisal at 
*Aqaba and went with him to Damascus. Left on 
the approach of the French and joined King Iluseyn 
in Mecca. Attached by him to the Amir 'Abdullah 
at Wmman, with whom he remained six months. 
Formed so low an opinion of the ’Amir that, 
according to his own account, he broke with Huseyn 
in consequence. Joined Ibn Sa’iid in due course. 
Came to Mecca in 1924-25 and started the Umm-al- 
Qura newspaper. Figured as a Nejdi delegate at the 
Moslem Ck)ngTe88 of June 1926. Remained editor 
of the Umm-al-Qura for some years, but was also 
official Director of Publicity. Took part in negotia¬ 
tions with Sir G. Clayton in 1925, 1927 and 1928. 
Acted as Minister for Foreign Affairs in absence of 
Dr. ’Abdullah Domluji in 1926 and 1927. Reported 
in 1028 to have w'orked to undermine influence both 
of Damluji, who resigned that year, and of Hafiz 
Wahba (q.t?.). Employed in various negotiations and 
again acted at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, for 
Fuad Hamza early in 1931, and for the ’Amir Faysal 
and Fuad as well in 1932. Was intermittently in 
charge of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, during the 
absences of Fuad Hamza, in 1934, 1935 and 1936. 
Went to Bjigdad at the end of 1035 to negotiate the 
Sa’udi-’Iraq Treaty of Brotherhood and Alliance. Is 
naturally obstinate and hair-splitting in discussion, 
but can on occasion be amiable and even conciliatory. 
Takes his cue. in fact, from the King himself, to 
w hom he appears to be genuinely devoted, and who 
probably trusts him as much as any of his near 
advisers, except ’Abdullali Suleyman. Is probably a 
more convinced Wahhabi than most of the King’s 
alien entourage and is also a strong Arab nationalist, 
w ith fewer ulterior motives than Fuad Hamza, having 
a simpler character and less European knowledge. 
Has the eyes of a fanatic, but has acquired the figure 
of a bon vivatif. Works very bard hut delights in 
creating difficulties and seeks to earn his master's 


praise for soh ing problems of Jiis own uianutucture. 
He feels sufficiently sure of his usefulness to the King 
and the real power of liis position to allow' himself to 
be the butt of the King and of tJiose who aim tlieir 
wit the same way as the King, and often deliberately 
plays the clown when he judges the King to be in the 
mood. His gluttony and monogamy are standing 
palace jokes. He is very jealous of ’Abdullah al 
Suleyman. As the principal channel of communica¬ 
tion between the King and tlie legation he lias in 
practice exercised the functions of Foreign Minister, 
the Amir Faysal being little more than a figure-head. 
He Was the negotiator for Sa’udi Arabia of tlie 
Sa'udi-Koweit Agreements which he signed at Jedda 
on 20th April, 1942. He still excercises control over 
the Umni-ul-Qura and drafts official eoinmuuiques for 
publication in it. He has much increased the stock 
of English whicli he acquired during a short stay in 
Suroiton when he accomj)anied the Amir Su’ud to 
England for the coronation of King George VI. 
Speaks Arabic with perhaps greater rapidity than 
any other man in Arabia and retains something of 
his native North Lebanon accent. Went on a visit 
to I..ataqia, where he and his two brothers own farm 
property, in May 1943. A rapprochement took place 
between him and Najib Salha (No. 69) in 1943 and 
he bitterly opposed the latter’s dismissal in April 
1944, remaining in close touch with him after his 
departure to Egypt. During tlie discussions between 
His Majesty’s Minister and Ibii Sa'ud early in 1944 
on the reorganisation of Sa’udi finances and economy 
w'as mostly obstructive and sujiported Abdullah 
Suleiman in opposing any proposals for reform. A 
difficult colleague with the small-mindedness of a 
Latakiaii grocer but not unpleasant if taken with a 
pinch of salt. His English continues to improve, 
thanks to the successive efforts of legation secretaries 
and, latterly, he claims, of the American pilots of the 
Sa’udi aircraft in which he so frequently flies. 

He has, perhaps, mellowed somewhat with the 
passing of time. He can he genial and amusing in 
the conduct of official business, though on occasion 
he can combine the stubbornness of a mule with the 
slipperiness of an eel. 

Was the Sa’iidi delegate at the Preparatory 
Committee Meeting of the .\rnb Conference at 
Alexandria in October 1944, and signed the covenant 
of the Arab League on behalf of Sa’iidi Arabia in 
March 1945. Accompanied Ibn Sa’ud on his visit 
to Egypt for the meetings with President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill in February 1945. Was the Sa’udi 
delegate at the special meeting of the Arab League 
assembly in June to discuss the Syrian crisis. 

He has been Saudi delegate at all meetings of 
the Arab League Council, and this has kept him for 
long periods aw'ay from Jedda. Unfortunately, he 
lea%'es no one responsible or intelligent in charge 
during his absence. His feud with the Minister of 
Finance grew' in bitterness during 1945-46, and, as a 
sop for one uncomfortable scene betw^een the tw'o of 
them, Ibn Sa’ud appointed him to the rank of 
Minister of State. 

Shaikh Yusuf, wdien accompanying the King on 
his state visit to Egypt, pocketed considerable sums 
intended for the remuneration of Egyptian 
journalists. He also asked King Farouq’s Chief 
Aide-de-camp to find him a little estate in Egypt 
costing from f E.40.(X)6 to £E.50,000. lake most of 
those around the King, he is busily making hay while 
the sun shines. His wdfe, who lives in a Cairo 
suburb, is said to be dissolute and a drunkard. It 
now' appears (1948) that his gastronomic excesses 
have caught up with him, as he is now cw)nfitrained 
to eat a special fat-free diet. 

60. Muhammad Surur as-Sabban 

Administrator of the Finance Department. Son 
of a slave of the Sabhan family (mother stated to 
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have been Abyssinian), and became the moving spirit 
in their hide and skin business, which was at one 
time important, but became latterly bankrupt. W’as 
a clerk in the municipality under lung Huseyn, and 
is said to have tried to assassinate Ibn Sa’ud w^hen 
he conquered the Hejaz in 1925, and to have been 
subsequently incarcerated at Riyadh. Returned to 
the Hejaz about 1929 and w^as taken up by the 
Minister of Finance, w'hose powerful influence got 
him appointed to his present post. Became second 
only to him in the Ministry of Finance in practical 
importance, and during the latter’s absence at 
Hudeyda in May 1984 was in effective control of it. 
Manager of the Arabian Export Company, a corpora¬ 
tion formed to promote the export trade of the 
country. Continues to have great influence and to 
be much concerned in commercial enterprises. 
Reported in 1986 to have a great following in ofiScial 
circles. Pleasant, generous and most capable. Has a 
younger brother, ’Abdullah, w'ho is not, however, of 
any importance. By 1939 Muhammad Surur had 
lost all influence, and w^as kept strictly to the limits 
of his post as head of the Accounts Branch of the 
Ministry of Finance. Since the dismissal of Najib 
Salha {q.v.) has rapidly regained his influence. 
Early in 1945 was reported to have quarrelled with 
Shaikh Abdullah Suleyman owing to the appoint¬ 
ment over him of an Inspector in the Ministry of 
Finance. Left for Egypt in a huff in June. He 
returned in the autumn of 1945, apparently recon¬ 
ciled. As head of the newiy-created Department of 
Pilgrimage Affairs, he has produced a more 
reasonable tariff than usual and has shown himself 
most forthcoming and helpful. 

Is the owner of Bilad an-Saudiya, one of the only 
three newspapers in the country. He is w*eil 
regarded for his polislied arabic style. Is reported 
to be connected with the illegal “ Hejaz Constitu¬ 
tional Party.” 


61. Asaf ibn Huseyn 

Born about 1892. Appointed Governor of Najran 
and the ” territories of Yam ” in 1934, after the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Taif with the Yemen. 
Later transferred to Ras, of which he had previously 
been Emir. Speaks Turkisli and w^as educated at 
Istanbul. He is a native of Ras and as there are 
two families there of Ibn Hussein, he has gone hack 
one generation and calls himself Ibn Mansour. Is a 
short stociky man beginning to run to fat. Always 
appears well-dressed and with mascara round his 
eyes. 

He was originally an officer in the Sherifial army 
at the time of the Arab revolt and was taught 
demolition work by Captain Garland, one of 
Lawrence’s assistants. 

A social climber. He has daughters maiTied to 
the Emirs Feisal, Mohammed and Abdullah ibn 
Feisal. At present (1948) be is in Riyadh trying to 
obtain from the King the post of brigadier in the 
Saudi-Arabian army. 

His eldest son, Hussein, is at the same time in 
Mecca, liaving been released from prison at Buraida 
where he served a sentence for being the instigator 
of the theft of tyres from the liociist Mission camp 
at Ras. 


62. Ibrahim Shura 

Egyptian. Bom about 1897. Came to the Hejaz 
in about 1928 as a teacher. Appointed head of the 
Education Department at Mecca in 1980. Friendly 
wuth Sheykh Hafiz Wahba. Amiable but unimpres¬ 
sive. Has a smattering of English. In 1936 
appointed head of the Sa’fldi Pilgrimage Propaganda 
Bureau at Mecca. 
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63. Khairuddin Zuraikli 

Syrian journalist. Bom about 1880. Editor of Al 
Qibla, Mecca new spaper, official organ of King Huseyn 
for some years. Later was Hashiniite propagandist in 
Egypt. Go-between between King Ali and Ibn Sa’ud. 
Later joined the latter. Adviser tothe Sa’udi Agency 
in Cairo in 1935. A crony of Shaikh Yusuf Yasin and 
Najib Salha. Attended the Preparatory Committee 
Meeting of the Arab Conference in Alexandria in 
October 1944 with Yusuf Yasin and also the discus¬ 
sions which led up to the signing of the Covenant 
of the Arab League in March 1945. Sent for to Jedda 
June 1946 and on several subsequent occasions to 
act for Shaikh Yusuf Yasin during the latter’s 
absence on Arab League business. 

Though Shaikh Khairuddin is probably un¬ 
scrupulous and something of an intriguer, he .has 
maintained good relations with His Majesty’s 
Embassy and has generally been friendly and help¬ 
ful, w hen he has considered it to be w'ithin his power 
to be so. He is not anxious to assume responsi¬ 
bility in any form—but he is not unique in that. 

In 1947 accompanied the Amir Nawwaf (g.t?.) on 
a trip through the United States. He now seems to 
have become permanent representative of the 
Ministry fcH" Foreign Affairs at Jedda during Yusuf 
Yassin’s prolonged absences abroad or at Riyadh. 
Sj>eaks a little French. 

64. Muhammad SMiq ibn ’Abdullah 

Born in Hejaz about 1888. In 1920 was principal 
of the Military School at Mecca. Was commandant 
of the Jedda garrison during last days of King Ali. 
Left for Egypt in 1927, 

An associate of Tahir ad-Dabbagh in anti-Sa’udi 
activities abroad. At instance of Sa’udi authorities 
w'as required to leave India in 1933. Subsequently 
travelled in Iraq, Transjordan and Palestine. 
Returned with Tahir to Sa’udi Arabia under the 
amnesty of 1935 and in 1936 was made successively 
Assistant Director of Auqaf and Director of the 
Census. Reported to be a man of integrity. 

65. Seyyid Muhammad Shata 

Younger brother of Salih ibn Abu Bakr Shata 
(No. 49). Born about 1908. Holder of an Egyptian 
degree in religious law. Inspector in the Ministry of 
Education. In 1935 member of an unofficial delega¬ 
tion for the collection of Waqf moneys in various 
Islamic countries and India, which did not, however, 
leave this country. In 1936 appointed Inspector of 
Sharia’ Courts. 

66. Muhsin at Tayyeb 

Moroccan by origin. Bom about 1887. Held 
police appointments under the Hashimite regime. 
Under Ibn Sn’ud he w^as similarly employed. 
Promoted at the beginning of 1936 from a post in the 
Sa’udi police to be secretary and A.D.C. to the 
Deputy Minister for Defence. Attached as liaison 
officer to the British R.A.C, training unit which 
arrived in Taif in May 1944 to instruct the Sa’fldi 
army in the handling of armoured cars presented to 
the Sa’udi Arabian Government by His Majesty’s 
Government. 

In 1947 described as an army inspector. He sits 
in the War Ministry at Taif and acts as a staff 
officer (Q) for the Minister of Defence. Has a 
knowledge of French and served in the Turkish 
army. A suspicious, crafty, clever and iinlikcable 
man w ho loves intrigue and is generally unpopular. 
Has some knowledge of militaiy’ matters but has 
never seen a military unit since 1918 when he fought 
in Syria against us. He has made little attempt 
to hide his dislike of the British military mission. 
It is believed that he fought in the Balkan War, 
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with King Hussein and, later, joined Ibn Baud when 
the Hejaz was captured. He is said to have been 
emploved formerly by the King as an informer and, 
possibly for this reason, may still be suspected. 

Replaced in 1944 by a younger officer. 

67. Najib Ibrahim Salha 

Of Syrian origin, educated at the American 
College, Beirut. Born probablj about 1902. Game 
in 1927 to the Hejaz via the Sudan, where em¬ 
ployed for a short time by Gellatly, Hankey and 
Company (Sudan) Limited. After a short but 
troubled period of service with that firm in Jedda, 
he entered the Ministry of Fmance. Speaks English 
well and has an easy manner. Made himself useful 
to the Minister of Finance, whose secretary he 
became. In 19J16 placed in charge of a newly-created 
department of the Ministry of Finance, styled the 
“ Office of Public Works,*' established to deal with 
the growing number of foreign concerns holding con¬ 
cessions in Sa’ddi Arabia. By 1939 he had estab¬ 
lished himself in the confidence of Abdullah 
Sulaiman to the detriment of Muhammad Suriir, 
was employed as purchasing agent for the Govern¬ 
ment, and was enriching himself almost openly by 
briber}' and commissions. Became indispensable to 
ihe Minister of Finance" and was specially commis¬ 
sioned by the King to deal with supply matters, but 
found it difficult to exercise his functions without 
much interference from Yusuf Yasin. After the out¬ 
break of war he was in constant contact with the 
legation and showed himself intelligent and frank. 
He worked very bard and co-operated most helpfully 
with the legation in the endeavour to organise the 
provisioning and finances of the country. Was free 
in his criticism of the ignorance and incompetence of 
most of the members of the Sa’udi Government and 
made many enemies but was loyally backed by 
'Abdullah al Suleyman, and was probably the most 
efficient of all the King's servants. He was said 
to have enriched himself but this is scarcely 
remarkable in a country where emoluments are 
certain of payment only if the official is in a position 
to help himself. Although he abstains from tobacco 
and alcohol he makes no pretence of being a Wahhabi 
or even a very devout Moslem. Early in 1944 
evidence came to light which showed him in his true 
colours. It was found that he had made use of his 
position to enrich himself, and one of his associates 
in crime now estimates his personal fortune at 
£360,000, in addition to a handsome account in the 
Guaranty Trust Bank of New York. It transpires 
that he had deliberately misinformed the legation 
about the true supply and financial situation of the 
country in order to ensure the continuance of His 
Majesty’s Government’s generous assistance 
Sa’udi Arabia and thereby to increase his own 
fortune. When in Cairo early in 1944 he began 
intriguing with the Americans, wffiom he had alwrays 
sought to play off against the British, and warned 
His Majesty’s Minister that the Sa'udi Arabian 
Government would ask for his recall if he were not 
more complacent over the matter of supplies and 
finance. Ibn Sa’Ad, who leameil of Najib’s 
activities, was furious and dismissed him in April, in 
spite of strong pressure from Abdullah Suleiman and 
Shaikh Yusuf Yasin, telling His Majesty’s Minister 
that he had always disliked Najtb and had only kept 
him on because he enjoyed British support. He is 
at present (July 1944) in Cairo, where he has started 
a transport company. Ibn Sa’iid, always generous 
to those that have served him, is said to he paying 
him a retaining fee.’’ His place as Director of the 
Office of Public Works at Jedda was taken by 
Izzet Din Shawa (No. 34). Najib remains in Egypt. 
where« he acts as unofficial agent of the Sa’fidi 
Boy.al Family, and is in close touch with Tusuf Tasin 
an4 his associates. He has acquired valuable house 


property in Cairo, for which he has paid about 
half a million pounds. Hjs is busy trying to obtain 
the agencies of American cars and is a partner of 
Ibraliim Shakir (q.v.) in the Sa’fldi Arab Trading 
Company formed in January 1946. Continues (June 
1946) to reside in Cairo, posing as Saudi purchasing 
agent. His name stinks in British and United States 
Disposals Board nostrils because he is known to have 
been assisted to acquire vehicles, &c„ on Saudi 
Government priority and to have sold them to 
Egyptian purchasers privately* at large personal 
profit, within 24 hours. 

68. Sa'ud ibn ’Abdullah ibn Jiluwi 

.Appointed Governor of Hasa upon the death of his 
father in October 1935.. Born about 1900. Made 
an unfavourable general impression on Sir Andrew 
Ryan, w'ho was received by the new Amir at Hofu^ 
with, a singular lack of ordinary.Arab politeness, in 
December J935. Described as repulsive in appear¬ 
ance owing to a super-squint. Reported from 
Bahrein to lake an even stronger line with the 
Bedouin than his father did, and that much of the 
father’s work in the last four years of his life w’as, 
in fact, done by the son. Show’s nervousness in the 
presence of foreigners, but this can be overcome. In 
1938 it was reported that his pow’ers w’ere being 
curtailed by the King, and that troops not under hi^ 
control were to be quartered at Hofuf. 

Maintains his “ court ” on an almost Royal scale 
and appears now’ to enjoy Ibn Sa’ud’s confidence. 
Whether he would remain loyal to the King in all 
circumstances is not certain. Visited India and 
Pakistan for medical reasons in the spring of 1948, 
Entertained King Abdullah of Transjordan at 
Dharan in June 1948. 

69. Sa’ud ibn Hedhlul 

Appointed Governor of Tabfik in 1936 in succes¬ 
sion to ’Abdullah as-Sidayri (No. 50 (1)). Reported 
from Transjordan to have made a popular start, 
partly by recruiting his bodyguard locally, a 
departure w'hich created a favourable impression. 

70. Tala’at Wafa 

Born about 1900 in the Hejaz. In 1934 member 
of Sa'udi boundary commission for the Yemen- 
Sa’iidi frontier after the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Taif. Police official of importance, being Director 
for the Provinces of Asir and Najran, and O.C. 
regular forces in Najran and Abba in 19,36. 
Appointed Deputy Director of Public Security in 
1943 and Director of Police, Jedda, in 1947. S^aks 
moderate English and has show’n himself friendly to 
the staff of the embassy. 

71. Ibrahim Tasan 

A Nejdi born and brought up in Asir. Formerly 
in tlie Oflopian army. Now Commandant of the 
Jedda military district. Sers^ed in the Arab army 
of Sharif ttusseiq and w’as associated w*ith Colonel 
Lawrence. 

An extremely pleasant and entirely harmless 
individual wdth "a sense of humour but little military 
ability. Lacks initiative and has long ago reached 
his limit. He is reported hy a member of the British 
Military Mission to retire Vapidly when faced with 
an administrative problem requiring action. He has 
perfected the technique of paying calls and receiving 
them from the captains of His Majesty’s Ships, and 
is an expert salute firer. 

72. As’ad al Faqib 

A jUativ^ ,of *Aley, in the Lebanon. Coun¬ 
sellor to the Sa’ftdi Legatiop in Bagdad in 1938. 
Afterwards chargi ji’affaires and appointed in 1948 
to be minister there. Has some^ knowledge of 
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English, and speaks French well. Member of the 
Sa’udi delegation to the San Francisco Conference 
m April 1945. Became first Saudi Minister in Wash¬ 
ington, December 1945. 

73. Khalil Hajjan 

Late Director of Police, Jedda. Formerly in 
Turkish army. Captured by the British during the 
Great War, but volunteered to join the Sharifian 
forces. Joined Ibn Sa’ud after the fall of Jedda in 
1925. A heavy drinker. Appointed Director of 
Police, Medina, in 1947. 

74. Khuraiji, Shaikh Muhammad al- 

Father-in-law to Shaikh Abdullah Sulaiman, to 
whose influence is attributed the fact that be has 
become the w ealtliiest man in Medina. 

75. SaM ibn Faisal 

.Governor of Duwadmi, 1938. Born about 189H. 
Son of a Royal slave. 


76. Shaikh al Ardh 

, Family name of two Syrians, brothers. The 
elder, Midhat, who is doctor of the Royal ladies,* 
accompanied the Crown Prince to England for the 
Silver Jubilee. He came to Riyadh as a penniless 
refugee and is known to have become rich in a few* 
years, net by doctoring. Stated on very good 
evidence to have brought with him from Syria as 
maid to his wife an Armenian girl (entered on liis 
passport as his sister) and to have handed over the 
unwilling girl to Ibn Sa’ilid as a concubine. 
Accompanied the Amir Mansur on a visit to Egypt 
in March 1942. 

The younger brother, Fakhri, wffio describes 
himself as an agricultural expert, w’as in charge 
of a small experimental garden at Riyadh in 
1939, and was also employed that year as Courier 
to Paris. Fakhri w’as appointed first secretary to 
the Sa’udi Legation in Baghdad in 1942 and trans¬ 
ferred in 1943 as first Sa’iidi Consul to Basra. 
Mi.dhat was dismissed hy the King in July 1948 but 
later reiustated at the request of Yusuf Yasin (q^v.) 
and other Syrians in the Sa’iidi Government. 

77. Shaikho, Muhammad 

A young Syrian formerly in the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs. Accompanied the Amir Sa’ud 
to the United Kingdom in 1935 for the Silver 
Jubilee. Sent to the Yemen in 1937 to sign various 
agreements on behalf of the Sa’iidi Government. 
Assisted Yusuf Yasin in negotiating the Sa’udi- 
Kow’eit Agreements at Jedda in 1940-42. Appointed 
private secretary to the Arair Mansiir in February 
1945. 


78. Yusuf ibn ^Abdullah al Fauzan 

FonuerJy lived-in Bombay, where he acted as 
unofficial agent tor‘Ibn Sa’ud. Appointed consul- 
general at Jerusalem in February 1941. An intelli¬ 
gent young man with pleasing manners. Speaks 
English w’ell. Replaced in Jerusalem, 1945. Now 
(1948) living at Riyadli. 

79. ZLeinal AU Ridha Family 

•(See family tree, bejow.), 

A family of Persian origin which came to the 
Hejaz in the third quarter of the 19th century. 
Since then the family as a whole, which has a branch 
in Bombay, has built up one of the largest fortunes 
in the Hejaz and has come nearer than any other 
family in Arabia to being one of Merchant Princes 
in the European and Medifieval sense. Its individual 
members have played for half a century a prominent 
and distinguished part in the municipal and political 
life of the Hejaz. The following members deserve 
indixidual notice (numbers refer to those on the 
family tree): — 

(1) Jli Ridha. —Came to the Hejaz from Persia 
about the 1860’s as an already w'ealtliy man. 
Founded the business now known as Messrs. Haji 
Abdullah Ali Ridha. Died before the first w orld war. 

(2) ZeinaJ Ali Ridha. —Son of (1). Continued the 
business. Died in the early thirties. 

(3) Mohammed Ali. —Son of (2). An exception 
ally w ealthy man, known locally as the pearl king 
Has done much for education in Jedda and Mecca. 
Was Qaimaqam of Jedda for a short time before his 
uncle Abdullah Ali Ridha (11). Now spends the 
greater part of liis time in France and India. 

(4) Formerly an Ottoman M.P. liied some years 
ago. 

(5) Haji \ u8uf Ali Ridha. —Born about 1885. 
Senior member of the family resident in the Hejaz. 
Is innch res}>ected locally. A distinguished and 
scholarly man in Arabic and Persian who still affects 
the style of dress fasliionahle in King Hussein’s time 
and makes no secret of his Hashemite sympathies. 
Suffers from diabetes. 

(6) MeH8ud Qassini Zeinal AU Ridha. —Son of 4. 
Resident in Istanbul. Is married to a Swiss cabaret 
artiste about whom he quarelled \iolently with his 
cousin Mohammed Abdullah (13). Now never visits 
the Hejaz. 

(7) Ibrahim Yusuf Zeinal AU Ridha. —Eldest son 
of (5). Is the head of the Bombay branch of the 
family firm. Rarely visits the Hejaz. Was a 
member of the Indian Trade Delegation w Inch toured 
the Middle East in the spring of 1947. 

(8) Ahmed Yusuf Zeinal AU Ridha. —Second son 
of (5). Bom about 1920. Works in Jedda and repre¬ 
sents the Zeinal interest in the firm of Haji Abdullah 
Ali Ridha. A pleasant and friendly young man who 
speaks good Persian and English. Is severely dis- 
cipline<l by his father. 


1 Ali Ridha (ob) 


2 Zeinal (obj 


11 Abdullah (ob) 
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3 Mohd Ali 4 Quassim (ob) 6 Yusuf 12 Ali 13 Mohd 


6 Messud 


7 Ibrahim 9 Ahmed 10 Mohammed 


15 Hussein (ob) 


14 daughter 16 Ali 


17 Hussein 


8 Mohammed Ali 
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(11) Haji Abdullah Ali Rid ha. —Died about 1932. 
Qaiinaqain of Jedda under the Turks, the Sherifs 
and the Bauds. He was the leader of the Jedda 
Notables who secured the abdication of King 
Hussein in 1924, in which he was motivated by the 
latter's unpleasant habit of continually raising un¬ 
secured forced loans from wealthy merchants. W hen 
the Saudi Administration started the same practice 
during the world economic crisis of 1931 he retired 
to Cairo. 

(12) Sheikh Ali Abdullah Ali Ridha. —Usually 
known abroad as Sheikh Ali Ali Kezu. Eldest son 
of (11). Born about 1910. Educated at V ictoria 
College and the University of California. Is married 
to an American wife, whom he keeps in seclusion. 
W'hile he is not uninterested in the family business 
he has mainly devoted himself to politics and diplo¬ 
macy. He holds the rank of a Saudi-Arabian 
Minister Plenipotentiary and usually accompanies 
His Koyal Highness the Emir Feisal to New York 
and London. He is definitely sharp, rather ponipous 
and without a sense of humour. Still plays a good 
game of cricket which he enjoys. 

(13) Mohammed Abdullah Ali Ridha. —Full 
brother to (12). Bom about 1913, Is the effective 
head of the family firm but is reported to have 
political ambitions. Large, intelligent and friendly 
and speaks, as do all the younger member of the 
family, good English. VVlien not in the presence of 
his uncle (5) smokes a filthy briar pipe almost con¬ 
tinuously occasionally changing to large cigars. 

(15) Haji Huesein Ali Ridha. —Founded a 
separate provision business which is still known by 
his name. Dead. 

(16) Ali Hussein Ali Ridha. —Son of (15) and head 
of the firm which, though respectably constituted 
by Jedda standards, is not on any thing like the 
same scale as Messrs. Haji Abdullah Ali Ridha. He 
is married to a daughter of Haji Abdullah and has 
one son, Hussein. 


80. Bashir as-Sa’dawi 

A Tripolitan, believed to be related to Khalid ai 
Qarqani (q.v.). Like Khalid, fought against the 
Italians. In 1939 used by Ibn Sa’ud as emissary in 
Syria and was present at all but the most confidential 
talks between the King and His Majesty’s Minister 
at Riyadh. Holds no definite post but ranks as one 
of the King's advisers. Talks Turkish in addition 
to Arabic but no European language. Was not much 
in evidence diu-ing His Majesty’s Minister’s visit to 
Riyadh in March 1942, nor during his visits to the 
King in the spring of 1944. Accompanied Ibn Sa’ud 
to Egypt in February 1945 for the meetings with 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill. He was sent 
to Damascus in February 1946, after accompanying 
Ibn Baud on the state visit to Egypt, to act as His 
Majesty’s spokesman to the Syrian President on 
various issues. He w as one of the advisers accom¬ 
panying the Amir Baud to Inshass, May 1946. He 
especially cultivates the Amir Baud, and seeks to 
instruct and develop him. His presence in Tripoli 
seemed useful to the Civil Affairs authoritieg in 
Cairo in the summer of 1946, and his application to 
visit his home was welcomed by them and approved 
by Ibn Sa'ud. He now spends much time in Egypt. 


He is a member of the National Front for Libyan 
Independence.” 

81. Nasir ibn ’Abdullah ibn ’Aqil 

Formerly director of Finance at Jedda. A cousin 
of Ibrahim al Suleyman ibn 'Aqil. Now (1948) in 
Medina. 

82. Suleyman Nainih 

Director of Coastguards. A Nejdi, like nearly all 
the rest of the service. Friendly and helpful. 
Dismissed in May 1944 for incompetence in dealing 
with the smuggling of gold from the Hejaz, but 
was reinstated shortly after. 

83. ’Abdul ’Aziz ibn Fawzw 

Manager of the Royal garage at Riyadh. A 
Koweiti by origin who claims, although it is not 
known on what grounds, to be a British subject. 
Said to have served with the British Red Cross in 
Iraq during the w-ar of 1914-18. A fat, sly, talkative 
man. He likes strong drink and has an inexhaustible 
fund of humorous reminiscences and anecdotes. 
During the Yemen war he was in charge, under the 
Amir Ba’ud, of the Ba’udi army’s mechanised 
transport. Although not likely to become a figure 
*of political importance be is worth mentioning as 
being on intimate terms with the King and his 
advisers and as having proved from time to time 
that he has a pretty accurate knowledge of what 
goes oil in the King’s councils. He is much in 
contact with the Amir Mansur wdio frequents the 
garage. Appointed Deputy Minister of Defence in 
December 1944 but resigned in January 1945, owing, 
according to him, to the intrigues of Bhaikh Yusuf 
Yasin. Seems to be genuine in his dislike of the 
latter as of the rest of the Syrian gang whose 
influence in the government of the country he 
constantly deplores. Headed a Purchasing Mission 
to Cairo, to acquire Disposals Board materials, May 
1946. 

84. Sharif Mohsin, Qaid 

Bom about 1897. Chief of Staff. Trained in 
the Military College at Bagdad and rose to the 
rank of captain in the Iraqi army. An excep¬ 
tionally keen and comparatively efficient officer with 
considerable personality and intelligence. Has 
plenty of initiative and ideas but holds the Minister 
of Defence in such awe that he will not give a 
decision on even unimportant routine matters 
before consulting him. He is a hard worker and is 
anxious to learn. Is at present studying English 
with the British Military Mission and attends the 
minor tactics courses and exercises as a student. 
After a considerable period during which he 
avoided the British Military Mission entirely he is 
now’ co-operating to the best of his ability. An 
insignificant-looking man who is generally as quiet 
as a mouse, but who can for brief periods show 
considerable spirit. 

Believed to be generally respected by the Sa’udi 
anny and to have the confidence of the Minister 
of Defence. Latterly, however (1948), he has been 
jockeyed out of his position, largely, it is believed, 
as a consequence of the Amir Mansflr’s suspicions 
of the Ashrof. 


Obituary 

Jamil Daud Mussalimi. 
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